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ABSTRACT 

An annotated bibliography of material in the fields 
of education, languages and linguistics, and computer technology is 
presented. The bibliography describes over 250 journal articles, 
books, conference and workshop proceedings, booklets, and pieces from 
diverse publications. The entries are organized by Jate of 
publication (1960s and 1970s as a group, and yearly after 1979). An 
unannotated bibliography focusas on computers in education and 
ESL/language learning. A resource guide provides lists of 
organizations, clearinghouses, journals and periodicals, public 
domain software, vendors, catalogs, and upcomino and undated 
publications. (MSE) 
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Bauer, J., J. Magerlein, and N. Sherman. 1971. DITRAN: A program -for 
translating physics dialogs into templated conversational CAI 
programs. American Journal of Physics 39: 1517-1521. 

This article describes a prototype CAI authoring lanquage. The 
template herein described i s* signi f i cant in that its developer was 
able to reduce logic -for interactive programming to one template, and 
that this template enables the programmer to design conversational 
lessons without having to use a programming language. 

Cur-tin, Constance, Douglas Clayton, Cheryl Finch, D. Moor, and L. 
Woodruff. 1972. 7 eaching the translation of Russian by computer. 
The Modern Language Journal 66,6 (October >: 354-360. 

The experiment compared a group working in a conventional 
classroom setting with one working with the same material presented on 
PLATO. Students in the former setting reported on average spending 6 
hours preparing for work that students using PLATO took 2 hours to 
prepare. Since there was no significant difference in grades between 
the two groups, it is concluded that PLATO helped students to learn 
the material more efficiently. 



Davidson, Melvin, George A. Gerhold, and Larry Kheriaty. 1978. 
Computer Assisted Instruction on a Microcomputer. Byte, November, 
Vol . 3 #11: 90-94. 

Noting that "computer assisted instruction (CAI) could alter the 
delivery o c education profoundly," the authors feel that near-future 
development of the medium will, for economic reasons, be on 
microcomputer. However, CAI on microcomputer is at this writing 
hampered by "the lack of quality courseware. " To overcome this 
problem, high level programming languages must be made accessible to 
"exper ienced teachers as authors 11 , who may themselves know little 
ahout computers. Having worked with IBM Coursewriter and its 
offshoot, CW3-WPL, as well as with PILOT, the authors feel "that a 
PILOT/BASIC composite is currently the optimal language for CAI." (p. 
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The authors qo on to briefly describe the P[L07 instruction set. 
Of ureatest significance is the capability that the authors had (using 
a Southwest Technical Products 6800 microcomputer) of using PILOT' s 
ccmpute instruction to embed BASIC statements into their programs. 
"There are limitations on the BASIC statements which can he included 
directly in C: instruction, but because one of the leqal statements 
is the CALL statement, the C: instruction imbeds the entire extended 
PASIu letnguaqe into PILOT. " (p. " -f Smith, 198?) 



Edward?, Judith, Shirley Nor con, Sandra Taylor, Martha Weiss, and 
Ralph Dusseldorp. 1975. How effective is CAI° A review of the 
research. Educational Leadership 33, 2s 147-153. 

A review of recent comparisons of CAI to other methods of 
instruction reveals the following about the effectiveness of CAI: 

( 1 ) CAI used in con junti on wi th tradi ti onal methods i s more 
effective than normal instruction alone. Students using the 
combination of methods did .2 to .6 qrade levels better than those in 
the control groups, and time to achieve a certain reading standard was 
cut from 7 to 4 months. 

(2) CAI used in lieu of traditional methods — 9 studies showed 
improvement, 8 showed no difference, and 3 showed mixed results. 

(3) Compared with other non-tradi ti anal methods of instruction 
(tulorirg, language lab, PI, and filmstrips), CAI was shown to be 
equal 1 y ef f ect i ve. 

<4) Studies show that learners learn material in one eighth to 
one half the amount of time using CAI than it takes them using 
tr«*di t lonal methods. 

(5) Retention of material learned by CAI has been shown in two 
studies to be not as good as with traditional methods, and in one 
study to be about equal to retention using traditional methods, 

(6) CAI has been found to be more effective with low al llity 
students than for students of high ability (but this is not borne ut 
bv Uil i» et al . , 19BU) . 



F^rrell, Edmund J. 1971. Deciding the future. Urbana, XL: National 
Council tDf Teachers of English- 

Ms repo^ i ed in White (1984:61), Farrcil predicts that "Computers 
will be accessible to both students and teachers for a variety of 
purposes. Through the computer, students will be able to retrieve 
data on demand from multi-media, multi-mode data barls; further, they 
will have access to computers through telephone lines an their homes, 
lo lighten the teacher's load, the computer will compile students* 
rerords and provide continuous reports of students' progress, 
l-iqmprnent *or computer -assi sted instruction will include cathode r<rty 
tubes and teleprinters. The computer will control videotape, "Jiqht 
pencil", and audio-response systems which allow for fle>;ihie input and 
output . A conversationally interactive language, mac hi r e-i ndependent 
and avuilublo tor execution of instructional programs on many 
computers, may eventually facilitate the use of compur er-assi sted 
i nstr uct i on - " (p. 125) 
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Hdiwnond , Allen L- 1972a. Computer -assi sted instruct] or«: Many 
efforts, mi,:ed results- Science 176: lO05~l'X>6. 

Computers have been "oversold ... the? revolution in the 
cldssrooiri predicted by the most ardent proponents o' CAI has yet t a 
tale place?-" Paper t, on the one pxtre^e, stresses the cognitive cind 
mam pul at i ve aspects of computer assimilation by children, while 
Suppes Jit the other worf e on drill and practice math exercises usjnt) 
"psychological learning theories: - " The results of the former efforts 
are difficult to quantify, while the results of the latter do not seem 
to measure any better than conscientious drill by a teacher . 
Meanwhile, a very popular computer -based Russian course at Stanford 
was discontinued "because it cost more th t >i three times as much as one 
taught bv an instructor. " 

Despite successes with CAI at Dartmouth and in the military, 
"there remains considerable scepticism in many parts of the 
educational community as to the future role of the computer in 
educatio -" Businesses are hesitating to commit them ?3 ves to CAI, 
and pepui ar acceptance of computerized instruction is tempered by 
ingrained resistance and by problems with system reliability and with 
phone cr ..nect l nns. Thus, in this view from < decade past, HAT is 
having problems on the launcmng pad. 



Hammond, Allen L - I'^/Tb. Computer-assisted instruction: Two major 
demonstrations. So ence 176: lllu-1112. 

Fot lowing on the heels of the article above, Hammond compares 
riCDTT and PLATO. The former system "hopes to demonstrate that low 
cost CAI is possible with e>: i sting small computers and, moreover, that 
it is possible to combine the computer with color television 
technology-" The TICCIF system is geared to "substantially 
eliminating" the need for a teacher and to giving the student great 
control over his own learning, holding his interest through attractive 
video programming. PLATO works with a centralized computer and 
attempts "to improve the productivity of teachers rather than t', 
r&pliACiz them." The TICCIT system was designed to be managed by a 
smqle technician per institution, and would cost 35 cents per student 
hour, , is opposed to 50 to So cents for PLATO. 



Jamiscn, Dean, Patrick Suppes, and Stuart Wells. 1974. Alternative 
instructional media. Review of Educational Research 44, t s t-67- 

fhi s ar tic Is is a compr ehensi ve revi ew of recent resear c h i n 
various instructional media. ! he last two sections deal with 
pr oqrammed instruction and computer-assisted instruction, 
r C'Cpec L l vel y . 

P I bei ng a precur sor of CAI , many of tht? tf *chn i ques and 
principles in the former can be translated to the latter. Jamison et 
ai . approach the subject by surveying several previous reviews of PI 
research, then reviewing a few research projects themselves. Most of 
the studies mentioned attempted to compare PI with some form of 
traditional instruction. A pattern that seems to emerge from the 
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rc-.'iew'-: is that P[ is generally as effective as or ino^ t= effective than 
fl, arid thwtt it taf e«s 3 e«3s time to complete F [ . Attitudes rer t-i vni 
little attention in the studies reviewed, but whore they were studied, 
"r« c pances were generally favorable"; however, in three studies, 
"interest decreased with time. " (p. 3?) Mastery learning, in which o 
student (Tiiibt master one component of PI before proceeding to the next, 
n t also discussed- All but four of the 28 studies mentioned here 
"favored master > learning- " (p. 40) 

□f the studies the authors selected tor more focused attention, 
it w<ns found in one case comparing PI to TI that a group having used 
PI performed better on a recall examination three years after the 
oriqinal study. In another study, it was found "that an easy program 
with short steps is better suited to persons who are low on need for 
achievement and high on fear of- failure or test anxiety," and that for 
a hard program with long steps, the reverse is true <p. 40 — these 
results were not replicated in a succeeding study)- In still another 
«tudy comparing two PI texts with TI, one PI *:ext was found superior 
to the other, and this seems to ha /e been the only study taking 
differences l n HI materials themselves into consideration. In the 
name study, students using PI plus TI did better than students using 
either method alone, and those using PI alone saved time over those 
us i ng TI - 

In conclusion, Jamison et al - note a shift in emphasis in 
research on Pi "from direct comparative studies of effectiveness to 
det ailed studies of how to improve the programs, how to increase 
•student interest, and how to adapt PI to unusual educational 
settings-" (p- 41) 

While noting that CAI is the most expensive o x the methods 
surveyed, the authors mention that it "provides the richest and most 
hiqhl> l ndi vi dual l red interaction between student and curriculum . .." 
(p. 42) Whereas reduced dependence on computer -basen research centers 
will »:oon open more possibilities for development and ev<=d uat i on , as 
of this writing, t! ere had been relatively few studies of the 
ef f ec ti\ eness of CA I . 

Ihp first studies reported here tested drill and practice CAT 
plus TI vs. TI alone at the elementary level. Generally, CAI was 
found to be more effective than or at least as effective as T I alone, 
but m one study, in which teachers provided extra help to students, 
n wc<«s shown to he- more effective. Even so, the point is made that 
CA I "took less time and did not require an additional effort from the 
tcMi.her. 11 (p. 43) Also, CAI was often found most effective with 
students whose skills were deficient. It should be noted that 
'= i g: 1 1 f i c <*nce was reached in studies where students received nbout ten 
minutes drill and prrrrtiue per day, but in one study, failure to 
produce results was blamed on the fact that students received drills 
for only fifteen minutes per weei . 

Ac the college level, studies comparing physics students 
receiving mostly CAI, CAI plus TI, and only TI showed the mostly CAI 
qr nup to bo superior, and that the other two groups tested out 
approximately equal. In further tests with a slightly different 
design, cil 1 groups came out equal, but "CAI seemed to truncate the 
ri i st r i but . ~*n of lower grades." That is, students doing mostly CAI 
roreived fewer low grades than did the TI groups. Another study *und 
Lower operating costs for CMI than for TI for about the same amount of 
lr<*r ninq. Still another experi lent compared TI with three different 
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Chi treatments, each v<_ir yincj pace through the cnur se. In thi^ study, 
the? CM! groups were deemed statistically superior to the 13 group, and 
it was -found that a mastery approach w<as the most effpcti o the 
three CMI strategies. 

languages have occasi on^i 1 y been the -focus of research in CAI. 
lr, one such study, the experimental group received CAI lessons in 
rrariinq and writing German in place of language lab. This resulted in 
"substantial!/ 11 better reading and writing skills -for the experimental 
group, and in "generally favorable student attitude to CAI." (p. 51) 
At Stanford, a two year tutorial "completely replaced" a five-hour a 
weel Introductory Russian course with equal or better learning by the 
students, and with half as many students dropping out as in the sa.iie 
course taught with TI. 

Most studies compared CAI to TI, but one compared learner 
controlled CAI to a program controlled strategy- "Student control of 
progress throuqh a course seems to be successful in subjects in which 
the skudc*nt has competence, and it seems definitely less successful 
when the student's competence is low, or when he has little 
famiLiarity with the course material on the basis of past experience. 
This study illustrates how difficult it is to obtain strong 
conclusions about how learner control should be built into CAI 
courses. As :n other are.-.s of research on the effectiveness of 
instructional methods, interaction between the cognitive and affective 
states of the student and the structure of instruction will certainly 
be a major focus of investigations in the next few years." <pp. 52-':.; 
**nd see, for example, Boettcher 1981; Chapel le & Jamieson 1985 
manuscript ) 

Overall, Jamison et al „ feel that no general conclusions have 
been reached proving the superiority of CAI. "Findings of no 
si tin J f icarit difference dominate the research literature in this area." 
"I hey also mention that no concrete evidence has yet shown how CAI 
costs can be recouped through lower teacher-- student ratios. However 
"substantial evidence suggests thut it leads to an l mpr ovement in 
achievement, particularly for slower students." (p. 56) Also, time 
r. ceded for learning is often reduced, by as much as half, for students 
u r .mq CAI. If CAI is at least equally effective to TI, then "real 
opportunities should exist for substituting capital for labor, 
r^pec i al t y as the relative costs of technology in comparison to labor 
decline over the next decade." (p. 55) 

This is particularly important in light of the fact th<*t whereas 
Lively the cost of "duration, boosted especially by cost of 
■instructional labor, has increased dramatically in American and 
Ptit2«~h schools, there has been no concomitant increase in 
productivity. "Augmentation o-f human effort by technology" <p. 57) 
h. s !"-'vt-rrpd similar situations in other sectors, and il seems 1 1 i- el v 
t'-.'t technology could be used to increase productivity in education.. 
Fir' a*, of yet, no studies have been carried out showing how 
"li, tructional costs can be reduced without sacrificing quality ..." 
*P» ^> This then wouJd be an important focus of research in this 
area- tn searching For such a t r e«tf.t hr ouqh , it should be I- ept in mi net 
t:h,it up to now, most studies have been done with CAI etc. closely 
emulatmu the TI with which they are compared. "It is at least 
plausible that many of the conclusions of this survey would be 
overturned were more imaginative uses of the media explored, which 
•still permit comparative evaluation." (p. 5V> 
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Miujf e-, Omar ! h^yynm and AJ c*n Ros c , Anderson. L969. Some- prjiKipies 
for the aesiqn of cl ar i f yi nq educational environments. Reprinted in 
breenblat, Cathy and Richard S. DuPp (Eds.). 1975. 

baming-si mulatior; rationale, design, and applications: A te;<t with 
pwirctllel readings for social scientists, educators, rind community 
warl<?r«L. New York: John Wiley S- Sons. pp. 47-71. 

!"hi c _ article is net about computers per se, but 1 1 establishes 
aii excellent theoretical base for using computers as "clarifyinq 
u-ducctti onal environments". First, Moore and Anderson establish the 
com. ept of foil models, which are games and rituals that societies 
h f r/e evolved to initiate their members into mores and functions 
crucial to those soc?eties. In these folk models, participants suffer 
no real consequences of actions taken. Play within the model is 
intrinsically motivating and is taken seriously by all players. The 
frour linds of folk models are puzrlec*, games of chance, games; of 
strategy, and aesthetic entities, and these offer their participants 
agent, patient, reciprocal, and referee perspective on a learning 
t a s t , r esp ec 1 1 ve 1 y . 

F t om this g round wor k , lioore and At iderson go on to define 
clarifying learning environments. There are four principles in the 
cr eaticn of such environments. These are that the environment must 
(1> offer various learning perspectives, (2) be autotelic, (3) be 
productive, and (4> be personalised. That is, a learning environment: 
i"i 1 1 ai Low "more rapid and decuer'' learning (p. 60) if 

1. the learner has options over which perspective he may 
approach his t a s \ ^perspectives principle., 

?„ if the environment is non -threat em nq and can he p:;p]ored for 
its own sale (autoteliu principle) 

3. if what is learned c«in be applied generally in the larger- 
world (productive princi pie) , 

4. and if the environment is both responsive and reflexive 
( personal i z at l on principle). 

Although computers c*re never mentioned 3 ri this article, J 1. 
should be apparent that they are highly capable of implementing these 
tour principles, and hence that it is possible to create clarifying 
1 earn ng en vi ronments w" 1 th CAT . 



Jimith, btaniey G. and Bruce Arne Sherwood. 1976. Educational u<ses of 
the f'LATO computer system. Science 192: 344-352. 

rhii, is a description of PLATO, whose capabilities include 
student programmable simulations of experiments using advanced 
graphics, and a plasma screen that responds to touch by means of 
infrared light emitting diodes and sensors arrayed around the edge of 
the- screen. PLATO can also control the projection of color slides 
onto the plasma panel. 

PLATG's ability to monitor student progress yields useful dai n 
which can be utilised in modifying the lesions, or just in learning 
about how students study. For example, it has been found that "the 
t.me required fo ,r * the students to complete the? lesson often varies by 
a factor of 3 to 7." (p. 347) Criteria httve been established to 
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what percentage correct indicates that a 1 er.Bon in not dial ] pn<]i nn the 
students or is too difficult For them- Also, provision has been made 
"to adjust to each student within each section." Toward this end, the 
svstem allows ex i and reentry at almost any point, the ability to 
review, HELP when requested, branchinq to remedial lessons, and 
pa'_,s~on 1 f the student gets a certain percentage correct in a section. 
t: inally, student performance on PLATO is integrated into students' 
qrades through an elaborate CM! system, which can be manipulated by 
instructors keeping track of the students" grades for entire courses, 
and not just for what is done on PLATO. 

Language courses use plato for drill, translation, dnci testa rig- 
Lessons are written in TUTOR language- Authors have many advantages 
over authors in other systems; for example, they can commum cate with 
consul tarts from their terminals or access the AIDS package from (and 
return to) wherever they are in their work- They can also relatively 
easilv mix text and graphics- In addition, authors can page one 
another and display on each other's screens whatever they are working 
on. It is estimated that 10 to 50 hours are spent at the terminal 
producing an hour of student interaction (with "some" additional 
pi anm ng 1 1 me) - 

"The time or money costs of producing a PLATO lesson, which is 
one "chapter" of a PLATO course, are probably similar to the costs of 
producinq one chapter of a textbook- Generally speak inq, curriculum 
ro^ts have been much higher on other computer-based systems, but PLATO 
offers ciqm f icantiy improved aids to autho s. " (p. 350) 

lymq many terminals to one computer finesses compatibility 
problems. Also, it allows an accounting of roya 1 ties to be paid to 
authors- and thus provides some ireent-ve to quality lesson 
pr oduct i on - 

It is difficult to assess the value of PLATO by standard means; 
the authors offer the following justification for developing the 

•£\ st ems 

(1) Students do as well or better with PLATO compared with 

'--,1 1 ar courses where PLA T 0 is not used- They turn in work complete* 
tiid on time? more regularly than is done in other courses, although 
they do not do significantly better on exams* 

(2) Fr equent surveys show a strong positive student reaction to 
F'l AFG wei I beyond the novelty stage. 

(3) Insi rue tors like PLATO. 

Expenses of PLATO include terminals, maintainance & salaries, 
and telephone ennnce 1 1 ons , but the cost is, offset by heavy use. In 
1975, '^ach terminal on the system averaqed 1300 hours use. In 
addition, the system uses innovative trickery to swap out users arid 
fThzil e each one thiol- that he or she is in constant touch with the 
cc ,iput or . Users have access to over 35on hours of lessons (as of 
1976) ., 



SU-iiihprg, F„R. 1977. Review of student control in c omput er - ^ssi sted 
i nstruc t ion. Journal of Computer -Based Instructi on 3, 3: 84--90. 

Hcco^dinq to Hartiq <19S4rtl4), Steinberq identifies external 
<on;rol as being a requisite for success in CAI implementation. This 
would he contrary to numerous other findings, including that of this 
b Lb I Lorjr apher (Stevens, 1984, on giving students choice and control). 
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Vmsonhaler, J- F . , arid R. I- - L'ass. 1972- A summary of ten major 
st itdict, on Cm L drill and practice. Educational TechnoJogv 1?s 29-32. 

Noting that at -first glance, failure to reach si gni f 1 c ^nce seems 
to charucterizf? studies comparing CAT with traditional medi a of 
instruction, Vinsonhaler and Bass find that closer scrutiny of tie 
literature reveals that when drill and practice was used and the 
results measured by standardized achievement tests, "there seems to he 
str ong evidence of the ef -f ecti veness of CA1 over traditional 
instruction." <p. 29) In addition, the authors note that "Generally, 
CAT qroups show performance:- qains of one to eight months over groups 
receiving traditional l nstr uc 1 i on , " (p. 29) although tapering results 
were noted jh at le^st one study, which the authors attribute to "a 
loss of the novelty effect of CAI that was present in the first year 
si ud v. " (p„ 31 ) 

By drill <_tnd practice, the authors mean "CAI systems designed to 
assist a learner in the maintenance and improvement of a si- ill" (p. 
3 f >) , us opposed to tutorial systems, which are designed to assist in 
acquisition* Studies in these surveys were all for Language Arts and 
Mathematics classes, and involved around 10,000 subjects. In 
conclusion, the authors call for further "studies which compare CAI 
with other nontradi ti onal methods of instruction and which attempt to 
identify the underlying bases for- the CAI effects. With regard to the 
latter, we presently do not even know the major sources of the 
advantage of CAI over traditional instruction." (pp. 31-32) 



— 1979 -**-- 

Banot , B. 19/9- Computers and ear] y learning. Calculators / 
Computer s " T i 1 /. 

According to Perez White (1984:39), this article -formulates 
"broader explanations of motivational qualities based on research with 
arcade games. " 



DeLUoois, Michael. 1979. Exploring new design models. Educational 
a. "id Industrial Television 1 i „ 5: 34-36. 

In this article, one of several on videodiscs in this issue of 
Educational and Industrial Television, a paradigm for lesson and 
materials cle vel opmen t (which is referred to in Allen 1982) is 
presented and discussed in light o-f the ramifications of accomodating 
new educat i onal technologies. 



Dl'I orf»n/o, Ronald A. 19/9. Computer assisted instruction and 
computer test construction. T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in 
fc ducat i on ) 5: HO-St. 

fhi s brief article relates the author's experience as computer 
coordinator at Middle Georgia College. As such, it may De or interest 
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to those who have not yet implemented their own programs, or who fire 
loffl jnq -for PLATO compatible software to sh^e. In the ! rr;t paragraph 
it. summed up the "minimum need" -for selecting and supporting a 
computer coordinator. First, the coordinator should have release time 
-from teaching (DeLorenzo notes that his institution is unique in this 
respect) and second, he should he "somebody -from within the existing 
academic ranks (i.e. not a computer major) ... who has demonstrated an 
active interest in CAI in his own area and who can enthusiastically 
e itr apol ate his experiences to assist -faculty in othe academic areas." 



Hv^m:, Christopher. 1779. The miqhty micro. Victor Gollancr Ltd. 

E: vans * superb book is to the 80" s what Alvin Taffler"s was to 
the 7»_>'s. Thus is recommended, enjoyable, and fairly convincing 
reading. (c-f Day's review, 1981.) 

Fax n Je^n and Nicl Rushby. 1979. Guidelines -for developing 
educational computer programs. Computers & Education 3: 35-41. 

A CM L user package was developed under the auspices o-f NDPCAL in 
the U.H., with help -from Internat 3 onal Computers Ltd., the British 
computer firm. "Since errors and othe*- problems affect the users" 
r cnfidence, and hence their acceptance of educational computing, 
reliability is o-f paramount l.nportance. " Also, since tnere was no way 
+ or the institutions alone to maintain the software after its 
implementation, close coordination with the educational institutions 
after implementation was anticipated. The system was designed to 
utilise existing hardware, and great attention war, given to 
appropriate documentation, again on the philosophy that this would 
enhance- user confidence. Finally, a manual simulation was arranged in 
Ulster in a fin-\l effort to turn up last minute glitches in the 
sy r ; t em . 

This article presumes that a programmer will he nocessar v to 
design and actualize what the academic envisions, describes, and 
eventually uses. Hence, some attention is given to stages in this 
cooperative development. Problems in writing programs so that they 
W3ll be transferable from one machine to another are also discussed. 
In c41, 8') hrs. of programming, 45 of testing, and a day and a half of 
consultancy was necessary to make CAL01 a usable program. Further 
modi f i t.wtt i nns might be needed once students attempt to "break the 
model 1 '. All this effort was made on the assumption that for software 
to he stutessful, it must be "unobtrusive" and highly reliable*. 



H-twfan^, C. A. 1979. The performance and the promise of evaluation 
in computer based learning. Computers & Education 3: :J 73-200. 

Hawkins preceeds his examination of two studies of Plato 
programs in the Urbana area with a few pages on what evaluation is and 
how evaluations can vary markedly from one another depending on such 
factor*, as whether they measure qualitatively or quantitatively, and 
to what auclierce they are addressing themselves. Problems with 
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evaluations are discussed, and these prove interesting in light of the? 
two ver> different evaluat 3 ons considered here. 

Conclusions from the ETS evaluation were that "The PLATO system 
hc-d no consi stent positive nor negative effects on student achievement 
nor attrition." However, it was used exceedingly and well liled. The 
Huit^t? and Gjerdt qualitative study tells us that the software wasn't 
ready, that the terminals were often out of order or in use;, and that 
the system was down SOX o-f the time- (In the other hand, enthusiastic 
but computer naive teachers managed to produce materials, even if some 
simplv transfered their own lecturing style to blocks of text on 
PLATO. Users at the outset thought that drill and practice would he 
the hes f use of computer time, but simulation was ultimately thought 
to be most useful- Of -further significance is the? fact that PLATO was 
developed largely with neither financial nor doctrinal constraints, 
and this has been cited as one of the reasons for its success. 

This review of t hese twn evaluative studies generates doubt as 
to the degree of that success. "If a programme is well liled, and 
produces positive attitudes to computers, but leaves you where you 
we^e with college students who cannot spell, cannot write, cannot add, 
subtract, multiply or divide, then can the programme be endorsed on 
th tt evidence that these studies have assembled^" More pertinently, 
can derisions be taf en on the basis of these seemingly contradictory 
evaluations^ If not, what was the purpose of going to the trouhle and 
expense a evaluation? 



Howe, J„ A- M- and P. Du Boulay- 1979. Microprocessor assisted 
learning: Turning the clocl^ bac*/"' Programmed Learning arid Educational 
FechnoJ nqy 16, 3: 240-246. 

The cnuthors of this article are with the Department of 
artificial Intelligence at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Their message is th*t usi rig the computer for drill and practice is not. 
the direction in which CAI should be going. In the abstract (p. 240) 
the> say thut "Programs which attempt to be surrogate teachers are 
U'-itileLy to be usefully transferred to microprocessors ... because of 
their restricted educational obiectives (e.g. drill and practice 
programs) ..." fn their experience, they have found that students 
tei.d to anticipate-' the computer, or - simply hit the help button for the 
correct answer rather than use the computer in a cognitive way. "Such 
behaviour ls by no means unique and serves to reinforce our opinion 
that the widespread use of drill and practice programs would amount to 
turmnn the clock bad to an earlier era in education. No matter how 
acceptable this might be to members of the '"hack to basics' movement, 
it is ai odds with current educational beliefs and would constitute an 
abuse of the potential of advanced technology." 



.Ictm£ <L -, Edward. 1979. Rev Lew of C.L.T."s microelectronics!! Their 
implications for education and training. PLE.T 16, 2s 1U3-1G4. 

11 The cont l nuai 3 y l ncreasi nq peopl e -c osts 1 nvol ved in the 
production of good teaching materials will far outweigh the savings 
dur-' to the employment of microelectronics, unless there can be very 
extensive communal use of the materials." (pp. 183-4) 
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Leve-J idqp, Leo L. 1'?"'?. The potential of t nteract l optical 
videodisc Lystems for continuing education. Education**] fmd 
Industrial Television 11, J 1 : 

ThP df'scr ipti on here is mainly of what Onos^ o (1982) would rail 
a bu \ 1 1 - 1 n micro videodisc , Advar .dge«b and disadvantages of videodisc 
to vjdeu tape are catalogued and compared. Amonq the ac/antaqes are 
speedy acces*-.; (5 sec. max) and the no-wear aspect of videodisc use 
through nil! handling and through laser beam readinq (which allows tor 
wpar-f ree freeze framing)- In addition, tt is noted that videodisc 
imago quality surpasses that of video tape players, and that hookups 
w»th existing CAI (such as PLATO) is possible. However, in mentioning 
cheap reproduction of videodiscs, Leveridqe lqnores the very 
significant initial production costs (see kehrberq and Pollack, 1982*. 

"Educational program desiqners and producers must 1 ?arn new 
methods of designing and producing programs if they are to make full 
ui,e of interactive ano other capabilities of the the disc systems. " 
'p. Z7) Indeed, the temptation will exist to copy existing video 
taped materials onto videodisc, but this urge should be resisted at 
all (and considerable) cost. Old habits of thinking in terms of 
linear organization must yield to "new kinds of creative thinking ... 
To gain the benefits inherent in this new system, it will be necessary 
to thinl in new terms for program design and production." (p„ 38) 

An interesting scenario for the future is depicted, based on the 
assumption that "Fventual 3 v n each learner will have his own 
microcomputer with attached videodisc player and television s>et . " (p. 
:»R) Decreased reliance on phone-linked CAI bases and increased 
decentralisation of CAI will ensue- Furthermore, the same devices 
that aided in learning will follow students into their professional 
lives, allowing for remediation of deficiencies "immediately whi 
mot l v<_-d i on is high and memory is fresh." 



Molnar, Andrew R. 1979. Intelligent videodisc and the learning 
so<: i ot ■ Journal of Computer -Based Instruction 6, 1: 11-16.. 

Society's ability to absorb and utilize new information is 
rrur: al to its development. Meanwhile, existing educational systems 
have pea* ed in efficiency, compounding effects of the new "ignorance 
rt-vnlution" (which is exacerbated by the proclivity of many scholars 
for contributing to the recent phenomenon of "information pollution"). 
1 he electronic revolution can help ameliorate the situation, although 
the increased use of digital (binary 0 ) numerals is no less radical 
than was the shift from Roman to Arabic. New technologies will be 
able to combine the benefits of both right and left hemisphere 
loarninq, but not using current educational paradiqms. 

A recent HumRRO conference reached the following conclusion: 
"The confer -nee participants considered videodisc to have the most 
promising near -term technological applications for education ... " (p. 

, leading to development of "intelligent electronic books" , 
However, "conventional approaches to research and development are 
get \t>r& 1 1 y inappropriate if one wishes to foster innovation." (p. 1Tj> 
tn order to develop intelligent video, a prototype must be built and 
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uss/d, and toward tlti^ end, ''the Federal Government must ba the primary 
source of -funding." 



Nuqent, Gwen. 1979- Videodiscs and ITV: The possible vs. the 
practical. Educational and Industrial Television It, 8: 54-56. 

One illustration of the capacity (in bits) of videodiscs has 
beer, the oft-stated claim that the Encyclopedia Britannica could be 
stored on one. Here? it is revealed thai in this forma*', ^he EB would 
be impossible to read. Also, the expense of frame acc irate video tape 
editing may actually preclude large scale production of videodisc 
still frames. Furthermore, keeping track of 54,000 c rames of data is 
cumbersome. Therefore, in working with the new videodisc players, 
"Design possibilities must be carefully balanced against the realities 
of the production and utilization contexts. In short, what is 
possible may not be practical . " (p. 56) 



Rudnick, Martin F. 1979. Now you can program the computer in 
Eriqlish. Audiovisual Instruction 24 , 4: 36-37. 

Rudnicf reports on the Instructional Dialog Facility, the 
authoring and CMI pact age developed for use with Hewlett Packard 
computers. In this article, he basically describes now it works. One 
wo"~d of advices "In a well designed pronram, 907. of the students 
should get 907. of the frames correct." \p» 37) See also Stevens 
(19SO) and Stevens (1931) for reports of a CALL i mp] ementat 3 on using 



Scanlon, Robert G* 1979. A Missing lint in the system. T.H.E. 
J curnal (Technical Horizons in Education) 6, 5: 35-37, 39. 

Having noted that computers are slated tc "revolutionize the way 
we teach our youth," Scanlon suggests that "It is uime to move forward 
and show that the computer can work in the schools with Lhe same 
effectiveness and efficiency with which it has influenced other areas 
of living." Toward this end, Scanlon isolates eig*.t variables that 
"can be manipulated to increase student learning outcomes." These 
variables are: 

(1) Time — "self paced materials . .. can make instruction 
available with greater time flexibility ... The time span of 
instruction can also be modified according to individual reed." 
(quotes so f<?.r, p. 35) 

(2) Interrelationship of instruction across grade levels and 
individual classes — "can be monitored and designed by technology for 
each student ... so that classes, or g^de levels, will be a 
continuous 3 nstr t tct i onal pro ~c*ui. " 

<3) Teacher characteristics — "Impatience, a commoi\ attitude 
among teachers who give continuous student drill exercises, 'an be 
halted by using ternunals to teach skills." 

(4> Correlations between goals, contents of instruction, and 
measurement o-f student achievement — Although some classroom 
instruction may be far removed from school district goals, "Any 
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curriculum or class that has * specified set of measurable 
instructional objectives can be part o-f a computerized total 
management system. " 

(5) Instructional organization — "the extent to which 
classroom instructional activities are -focused, structured, and 
related to student needs,*' can be improved with technoloqy, and 
remedial action can be immediately tat en when such activities are 
found to be? not relevant to student needs. 

(u^ Degree of instruction and student interaction to incouraqe 
learning — "Terminals, like private tutors, can increase constant 
irterchanqe between instuction and student ... gi w e immediate feedback 
and reinforcement, and permit students to seek arid obtain help to 
appropriate materials." 

(?) Classroom control - — diinor but interfering interruptions and 
discipline problems can be eliminated with use of terminals. 

(B) Appropriate and attractive instructional materials, and the 
availability of methods of instruction — "more quality time in 
selecting appropriate and attractive materials <.and? The availability 
of alternative instruction methods," are two useful features of CMI. 
(p. Z6) 

S^anlon, who is Sec. of Education for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, goes on to relate how the state's schools are making use 
o+- computer? to forge linkups to industry, business, and to 
educational research and employment services and the like. Also, 
computers are be ng used in ccnjunction with the Bell System to 
enhance communication and reduce paperwork. In addition, "technology 
courses for all school personnel" (p. 37) are beinq implemented so 
th»*t the human element will be in synch with the strides in technology 
bcang planned. All this is being undertaken in keepiuc with Scanlon's 
view that economic e:. iqencies increase "the probablit/ that education 
will undergo changes in the near future, " and that "the future of 
education demands participation in a technological society in order to 
s'irvi vf. " (p. 39) 



U'nollev, Robert D. 1979. liicro'"C» ft er«5 and videodiscs: New 
dimensions for r jmputer -base*"* edu . Interface Age 4, 12s 78-82. 

This is mainly a description of the medium, along with brief 
rJescr iat ions of pre /'airts r~oduced. The "Issues and Features" section 
li-, also valuable reading. For example: "Obviously the market will be 
moving rapidly in the direction c diqital audio and digital video ... 
.Ttany of our old ... constraints will begin to disappear." As to cost, 
"QptiCctl disc technology appears to be a viable competitor for all 
projected mass storage media both in term^ of upper boundary limits of 
storage and user cost per bit. Both hardware and media costs appear 
to be competitive with, and less expensive than, existing 
technolaqi es. " Moreover, micro-video "is not technologically clumsy." 
(all that, p. 81) 

Still, the $64k question is: will interactive videc, surpass the 
old CM: systems, or "will we merely effect an improvement in attitude 
with little corresponding improvement in learning?" (p. 82; cf Hawkins 
1 9 79 ) 
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1980 ■-*#-- 

rtllep, John G. , dr. and Robert L. Williams- 1980. A ChaJ lenqe -for 
the Lanquaqe Arts CAI Developer- Creative Computinq, September: 

l/n-125. 

Computers can be used in CAI "dynamically in ways far superior 
to the traditional textbook, if . . „ " "fhis article elaborates an the 
nature of the "if". 

"The terminal's interaction is immediate — this is perhaps its 
chief asset to the student. However, the quality of the interaction 
is limited-" (p. 122) Limitations can be partially overcome if (1) 
the terminal does not merely replicate a textbook, (2) if interactive 
powers are fully utilized and contextual i zed , and if the student is 
drawn personal ly into the process (as in the case of the younq 
learner, by inputting his own name and names of classmates). 

Conclusions are five-^old: 

1 . Grammar lessons can be wel 1 contextual 1 zed usi ng CAI - 

2. Students can themselves become part of the context. 

3. Careful programming control is needed to affect 1 h 2, 

4. Effectiveness of CAI falls between that of .teacher and that 
of a text - 

5- The affect of an adept teacher plus adept CAI is qreater 
than that of an adept teacher plus a static text. 

In short, this article illustrates how grammar can be taught 
dynamically through judicious use of CAI. However, some of the ideas 
on lanquaqe and grammar seem half baked, and the assertions are not 
b^cl ed up by any data as to actual effectiveness. 



Booker, Laurence A. 1980. Bringing Your Students into the 21st 
Century. Interface Age, Octobers 92-94. 

A course designed to teach students how to communicate in 
computer e<=>e is described here. General in nature, the article gives 
an example of one school's attempt to teach its students how to cope 
with a computerized future. 



Br^un, Ludwiq. 1980. Computers in Learning Environments: An 
Imperative for the 1980s. Byte, July, Vol. 5 #7: 6-10 h 108-114. 

Accordinq to Braun, there are 3 reasons why the role of 
computers in education has been minimal: (1) lack rf good courseware, 
(?) educators'* lack of computer training, and <3) cost. Cost of 
computers should be reduced by a factor of two by 1985. There are 
compelling arguments for amelioratinq the other factors too, such as: 

A. The educational s>stem in the U.S. is per-f orminq to reduced 
standards on a numher of counts. There is "evidence" that computers 
can help on the»e counts. Cited are studies showing that computers 
motivate students to attend classes and help reduce attrition for 
relatively low expenditures per student. Other studies show that 
performance on certain exams is improved and/or learning time if. fsaved 
when a course of instruction is augnented by CAI. 

B. It is in the national interest that computer literacy he 
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nchi eved. 

0. "It is imperative that computers enter our educational system 
in an orderly, intelligent manner, in contrast to our experience with 
television. 11 (p. 110) Television, dominated by commercial interests, 
has become a wasteland- Computers could in the -future reflect what is 
now -found at video game arcades unlesb educators act now. (cf Burke 
1981 ) 

D. Disparities in resources currently 1 available to poor an<J rich 
school districts result in computers being available only to the rich, 
thus widening existing gaps. 

E- The present system i s at maximum ef f ecti veness. No increase 
in -funding will improve output „ only a radical change in technology 
(see Dede, 1980). The analogy with books being newly implemented in 
1478 is used, (cf Campbell 1980, Jamieson & Chapel le 1980, others) 

Several countries have ached on a national level to bring 
computers into classrooms (i.e. the French "10,000 Computers in the 
Schools" program; cf Urrows & Urruws 1982>. The U.S. on the other 
hand lacls "national focus" and nence suffers inadequate funding. The 
private sector ux 11 not gear up until a market develops, but the 
I'.rfrtet (educators) are holding back until the producers product*; hence 
a vicious cycle has ta^ en hold. To break this hold, federal funding 
is needed ($1 to 43 million a year). Some indication of the level of 
government concern i « : that national centers for computers in education 
were recommended bv the Carnegie Commission an Higher Education in 
1972, and that a bill was submitted to the House of Representatives in 
1979 to actually establish one. 



Burfe, Robc-rt L. 1980. Microcomputers: The Greemr.y of Education. 
7.H.E. Journal (Technical Harmon.* in Education), February , Vol. 7 #2p 

, 1 -42. 

Purl e sees computers as "capable of enriching and enhancing 
education b/ improving the efficiency of human communication in 
education-" Computers will become more ubiquitous as their cost 
decreases, as their capabilities increase, and as they become 
"friendlier" and more easily operable by non-computer personnel. 

3om? of the interesting applications to which Burke sees 
computers being put (applications "which have arisen as a result, of 
the proximity of microcomputers and their users.") are: 

1. Making brainstorming sessions more productive and less time 
cfjf isuma nq . 

.2. Computer conferencing 

7. Message forw~ ding, in which the computer can call someone at 
low r;*te times (c<nd leave a message with the latter ,-, s computer) * 

4. Electronic journal — graphics and working draft 
di ssemi nat i on and cr i ti qui ng » 

5. Decentralized campuses with greatly inhanced interaction 
between students and professors (all of which would be public record, 
fcherr?by reducing reduplication of effort). This presupposes that each 
person would have his or her own computer, that homework and papers 
woul d be done on the system, and that the professor could take 
advantage of CAI and CMI techniques in assigning and assessing work. 
("Students could be expected to do greater amounts of more relevant 
homework because of the added efficiency of the microcomputer 
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system. " ) 

6. Te,:t processing ("Some authors estimate thc*t the 
mitr Dromput&r doubles, their rate of output capacity.') 

7. Library research ("In many schools, students have available 
tv. them no less than 97 data bases -for research purposes right at this 

momemt - " ) 



Burn;, Hugh L. and George H. Gulp. 1980. Stimulating Invention in 
English Composition through Computer -Assi sted Instruction, 
Educat l ona3 Technology, August : 5-10. 

This is a thought pro/oking article about how tne computer can 
be programmed to elicit invention from students in the prewriting 
staqe of composing. It"s a good illustration of how the computer can 
be used in ways other than -for "drill and practice". (See also Lawler 
1982. ) 



Campbell, J. 01 3 n. 1980. 2D Simulation: Educational Breakthrough. 
Inter-face Age, October: 86-90. 

Campbell echoes the idea that the educational system has reached 
maximum r *ff ici ency , and that "better tools" are essential -for -further 
educational breakthroughs (c-f Braun 1980, Dede 1980, others)- Using 
2D graphics capabilities of computers allowu educators to bring the 
real war id more efficiently into the classroom. Simulations on PLATO, 
for example, are used in the American Airlines and United Airlines 
flight training schools. Other examples of 2D projects involving use 
o\ videodisc are mentioned. (In fact, a list of groups working with 
computer controlled videodiscs is included on p. 90.) 

One interesting aspect of simulation is intelligent CAI, on 
which the author is working at Wicat (ICAI is primarily text and is 
"thinly" distinguishable from I-2D, which is primarily graphics.) In 
Campbell "s research, models of student heuristic strategies are 
studied in order to "determine for what case it is important to know 
the student's bugs, and where it is sufficient to provide correction 
on the spot." (p. 88) The federal government is also involved in the 
development of sophisticated simulation, and "in the million dollar 
cJciSb" , but for Armed Forces applications. 

With enhanced capabilities of microcomputers and with the advert 
o-f videodisc technology, "computer hobbyists" may soon contribute to 
the widespread use of simulations. In fact, simulation authoring 
systems seem to be possible in the near future, and these "will be 
extended to modeling student states of knowledge and providing r tutor 
function. ... By inferring what the student does and does not know 
about the content, then adapting what is presented, the system can 
simulate a human tutor as well as the subject matter- This capability 
can be a break through in learner productivity," (p. 90) 



Dede, Christopher J. 198o. Educational 'fechnolor /: The Next Ten 

Vears. Instructional Innovator, March, Vol. 25 #3: 17-23. 

At losses of 77, per year due to inflation, salary increases, and 

er|c 17 best copy available 
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recession, education in ten years will have half the resources 
presently available to it. Education has reached the limit o-f what 
society is willing to allocate to it, and the limit to what it can 
produce given the existing system (cf Braun, 1980). Since education 
\z, labor intensive, as *2sed to capital intensive, salary costs will 
increase over the long run more than machine costs would- Machines 
will cost half what they do now in ten years' time <at the current 
rate of 5"/. reduction per year), and will be thrice as productive as 
the/ are now- Therefore, they would be a qood investment now, 
particularly as teachers will be demanding salaries that will rival 
the present da/ costs of machi nes. 

What to do n "Tate steps now to create a mari-et for quality 
instructional technology." (p. 19) Five market a^eas citeed are: 

1- Learning through home TV. 

2. Instructional computer s/cal cul ators/mi croprocessor s — The 
author envisions pocket calculator-like devices taking on man/ 
functions of instruction and socialization. 

3. Home terminals -for large computers — These would accomodate 
"interactive, artificial intelligence based learmnq simulations." 
(One problem: J A requires 10,'X>0 hrs. programming time per hour of 

i nstruct l on ) . 

4. Videodiscs interfaced with personal computers- 

5. Electronic commun i cat i on and i nf crmat i on pr ocessi ng — 
Electronic mail, computer conferencing, computer search, etc* 

What will be the ramifications of an infusion cf technology into 
education*"' Accordinq to Dede: 

L. Long term monetary savings; the emergence of school bond 
issues to -finance hardware outlays and software development* 

2. The role of teacher would take on new dimensions and 
necessitate specialized training. "In the long term, as man/ 
educational jobs may exist as do at present, but some* will not be 
teaching roles and quite a few ma/ be outside the school system, in 
industries, communities, and media. The final impact of technology on 
educational employment will not be so much to reduce as to alter roles 
arid to shift employment to educational agents other than schools." (p. 
Z'\) Needless to say, these new roles will be more challenging than 
those at present. 

T.- "Inequalities in education would be reduced," but precautions 
would have to be tai- en against overstandardizati on and propaganda- 

4. Subjects such as math might be tauqht by machine, while 
creative writing would continue to be taught by humar.oids. 

5- Having a good memory may become less important than having a 
working knowledge of where information can be readily accessed. 

6. Centralization of curricula and finance will occur at the 
s-imc* time that decent rax i z at - or. of learning environment occurs. 
Interlace with Ma Bel 1 will bc r rme more important than a new roof on 
the school house. 

Fu smooth the transition into the future, educators should: 

1 - Begi n pi anning and forusi ng efforts now. 

llrqanize nationally to lobby government and put pressure on 
I ho computer industry. 90"/. of the market will be software, and 
educators must learn discriminating tastes starting now. 

3- Begin "devising anticipatory social inventions to regulate 
the use of instructional technologies; to reduce the negative effects 
they m,v/ produce ... 11 <p„ 23) 
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The analogy with the introduction of printing is mentioned, and 
with monks copying by hand wh:ile presses whir. 



Dodge, James W. 1980- Educational technology. In Thomas H. Geno 
(cd.J, Gur Profession: Present Status and Future Directions. 
Middlebury, Vt.: Northeast Conference on the leaching of Foreign 
Languages, Inc. 

For "rational i mplementati on" of CAI and CMI, educators will 

need : 

(1) ^nowledqe of availability end applicability of equipment and 
mater lals, 

(2) facilities for inservice training and for equipment 
maintenance and support, 

(3) channels for exchange, which wi 1 1 hopeful ly lead to a nreans 
of standardization, and 

(4) released time to produce materials, and recognition for 
materials produced "on a parallel with publication as a bona fide 
professional contribution." (p. Ill) 

There follows a concise (and useful) description of a typical 
authoring language, and a description, with mention of both advantages 
and limitations, of various kinds of computers. A couple of 
interesting points made in the section on personal computers are: 

— that "Foreign language CAI work with personal computers is 
poorly reported, but among those making an effort are linguists, 
computer programmers, classroom teachers of many languages (with 
possibly a majority of them being ESL teachers), and those who are 
intrigued by games." (p. 115) 

— that there is not nearly as much publication as there is 
experimentation with CAI using personal computers ("But we seldom 
choose to publish information concerning our failures.") 

— that work with microcomputers in CAI will remain behind 
closed doors for the time being, the disparate innovators working in 
isolation. As to the role of small computers in CAI:- "over the next 
few yea«rs .., their use in contar; with students seems unlikely on any 
large <=>c<?le. " (p. 116) 

The final section, which is about time shared computers, gives a 
good overview of what systems are available. PLATO and other CYBER 
systems are discussed and contrasted. One project, SAIL at Stanford 
University, is to include earphones carrying computer synthesized 
speech . 



Freeman, E. M. 1980. Reviews of Computer Assisted Learning in 
Science Education (by Beech) and Interactive Computer Graphics in 
Sc3 ence Teach i ng (by McKenz ie & Lewi s) . Programmed Learn i ng and 
Educational Technology, February, Vol. 17 #i: 61-63. 

Freeman has a few words to the wise concerning software in this 
review of these two books: 

1. In -house development — "It is always a source of surprise, if 
not painful shock, for beginners when they learn the true cost of 
software. Their initial enthusiasm invariably produces a plethora of 
e,mal 1 - limited, unsophisticated programs." (p. 62) 
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2. Adaptability — "Everyone has his own ideas on the writing of 
software- It is only when someone else has to use the package that 
the bnags appear. Students are particularly gifted in this field of 
activity (i.e. finding snags). It is vitall> important that all 
software should be thoroughly tested by those intended eventually to 
use it." <p. 63) 

3. Scouting the path — "The reviewer cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the acquisition of experience involving small computers 
is invariably an expensive and frustrating business. If you can 
benefit from the experience of others, do so. " But beware. Never 
presume complete compatabi 1 i ty of borrowed or purchased software. 

Frenzel, Lou. 1980- The Personal Computer — Last Chance for CAI? 
Byte, July, Vol. 5: 86-96. 

Although CAI "has never been extensively used nor has it lived 
up to its expectations' 1 (p. 86), "education is rapidly emerging as one 
of the most important applications of microcomputers." 

CAI was conceptualised in 1924 with Pressey's grading machine, 
and this concept was expanded and improved on by Skinner in the late 
50's- Programmed Instruction texts were coming out, and some of these 
PI exercises were put onto computer. This step Caught people's 
imaginations, but the great cost of computers thwarted development. 
Then PLATO catfje up with time sharing and developed "probably the most 
successful CAI project in existence". 

Cons: "there is some doubt among educators whether CAI will 
ever become the ultimate teaching method. It is certainly not the 
panacea everyone expected." (p. 88) "it has never demonstrated any 
superiority over other teaching techniques, 11 although "Its main value 
is as an effective technique for individual rather than group 
instruction. " 

"Secondly, most CAI is an extremely expensive and inefficient 
form of programmed instruction," as opposed to book format. Due to 
cci&ts of computer and lesson formatting and development, "CAI may be 
the least efficient form of learning in terms of development time and 
cost." (p. 90) Video, the only medium that approaches CAI in cost, 
can more effectively present material, and video disk access 
replicates CAI, but is not limited to text. 

Third, -few people have the combination of skills necessary to 
produce good programs: one who knows the subject matter, knows PI 
techniques, and who knows a computer language well enough to put the 
lesson onto computer. However, "It is relatively easy to take subject 
matter experts and teach them concepts of programmed languages. But, 
this has not been done. One of the greatest needs and opportunities 
existing today is to develop materials that will teach individuals how 
to write learning programs." 

What little work that has been accomplished has been done by 
individuals on "the«ir own specific computers," and usually in 
isolation. No one (except possibly CONDUIT) has ever tried seriously 
to collate this material, although "It appears practical and realistic 
as a business opportunity." This situation has led to lack of 
standards and lack of compatibility. But: "The single greatest reason 
why computer -ai ded instruction has not succeeded in schools or in the 
home is the lack of "canned" or prepared courseware," and this has 
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created a vacuum which instructors are not qualified to fill, and 
which precludes administrators from being willing to dabble in CAI. 

Pros: CAI is an " i nter est 1 ng , exciting, and valid use of a 
computer," and people like finding things to do with computers, 
especially if they already own them. Computers are guaranteed 
learning experiences. CAI is not "study" per se. It is interactive 
and fully in vol yes the student, making it hard not to learn. 



Friel, Susan and Nancy Roberts, "Computer Literacy Bibliography", in 
Creative Computing, Sept. 1980. 

This bibliography includes a section on resource material for 
educ at 1 on. 



Fullerton, Judith G. 198'J. Irregul German verbs. MICRO, (The 
Journal of the Society for Microcomputer Applications in Language and 
Literature) 1,2 (Jun>:21-4. 

This article describes a program enabling students to practice 
conjugating the irregular present tense German verbs 'sein'"", •"'haben--,, 
'werden 1 , 'fahrcn', ? helfen", and "sehen*"*. It includes a program 
listing coded in Applesoft Basic. 



Hall, John. 193U. Adapt a microcomputer game for foreign language 
practice and practice programming like a pro. MICRO, (The Journal of 
the Society for Microcomputer Applications in Language and Literature) 
1,1 (Mar): 13-6. 

"Fuga (Breakout) is an example of the many types of 
microcomputer games that can be adapted for instruction in foreign 
language skills. Reading would appear to be the most obvious skill 
that can be practiced, but foreign language phrases can be used to 
prompt dialogs or monologs for conversation practice, too." (p- 13) 
Accordingly, this article offers suggestions for adapting the public 
domain Apple II program Breakout into Fuga, a Saanish version with 
commentary in that language. Coded in Applesoft Basic, the listing 
printed here is incomplete, providing only information needed for 
adapting the larger program. 



Hell, John W. 1980* Hangman: A game for vocabulary building on the 
microcomputer. MICRO, (The Journal of the Society for Microcomputer 
Applications in Languaqe and Literature) 1,2 <Jun):25-8. 

This article describes an implementation (in Spanish) of the 
game of Hangman, with the enhancement that v rds to be discovered 
appear in context in a sentence, and the sentences vary even with the 
Sctme words. The program is listeo; coded in Integer Eiasic for Apple 
II. 



Hal 1 , Wondel 1 H. 1VB0. A cIozb procedure program f or testing reading 
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comprehension. MICRO, 'The Journal of the Society for Microcomputer 
Applications in Language a»id Literature) 1,2 iJun) : 17—20. 

This article describes a procedure far taking the program EL 
Bl JEN EJEMPLO, listed in flJCRO 1,1 (Mas', 1980>:22-4, and altering it 
using RLE (Program Line Editor) -from C.A.L.L. -Apple so that it 
produces a cloze e v ercise. PL E operation is explained, and -further 
enhancements to the program are suggested . The program, coded in 
Applesoft B*sic, is listed here. 



Hall, Wendell H. 1930. M? crocon. .ter simulation and games -for 
■foreign language learninq. MICRO, (The Journal of the Society for 
Microcomputer Applications in Language and Literature) 1-4 (Dec):8-ll. 

This article presents a rationale for using simulations and 
games implemented on microcomputer with young children, and for having 
the kids program the computers themselves. 



Hailgren, Richard C. 1980. Interactive Control of a Vj ^eocassette 
Recorder with a Personal Computer. Byte, July, Vol. 5 #/s 116-134. 

This is a largely technica article giving schematics, flow 
charts, and commands in Basic and Assembly language for Apple II and 
TR3--30 which will allow the microprocessors of both computers to 
control a videotape player. The videotape referred to in this 
article are tapes of lectures, which the students can later review 
with CAI interaction having been inserted. (cf Borfc i 980, who warns 
against using lectures with interactive video.) 



Hirchens, Howard B. 1980. Survival in the Age of Technology. 
Instructional Innovator, September, Vol. 25 #6: 50. 

This is a short editorial in an issue of Instructional Innovator 
devoted mainly to microcomputers in education. Its gyst is that there 
has always been a negative reaction to impending change brought about 
by breakthroughs in science and technology. Despite the reaction, 
change has always taken place. "Like it or not, you've lived to see 
the Technological Age. And to survive in it, you've got to learn to 
use its tools." (p. 3) 



Huntington, John F. 1980. Microcomputers and University Teaching. 
Improving College and University Teaching, Vol. 28 #2: 75-77. 

The brevity of this article compr omi ses its i n* or mat 3 on content , 
but there is an interesting comparison of BASIC with other CAI 
authoring languages. Advantages of using Basic arf savings in 
programming time, enhanced flexibility, and ready familiarity of 
programmers with the language. Disadvantages are difficulties in 
scoring and record keeping, limitations on 1/0 capabiliti s, and the 
ad nauseum aspect of logical sequencing. In its une>itended version, 
B«icir is "grossly inadequate for significant CAI development." (p. 77) 
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Hynian, Anthony. 1980- The Coming of thp Chip. Mew Enqli r .h 
Lxbrar y /Times Mirror- 

This is one of the many books out late 1 / giv?ng some brief 
introduction to how computer© wort and what affect computers are 
having on our lives, both in *he present and future. Included is a 
chapter on CAI- Tn Hyman's opinion, "in a wired society the best 
teachers cnuld earn as much as film stars. " (p. 112; see 4 also Papert, 
in Byte, 1980. ) 



Jorstad, Helen L. 19B* 1 . New Approaches to the Assessment of Language 
Learning. In Thomas H- Beno (Ed.), Our Profession: Present Status and 
Future Directions. Middlehury, Vt- : Northeast Conference on the 
reaching of Foreign Languages, Inc. 

This is an impressive and timely article reviewing what is known 
shout language assessment and how computer technology can help 
teachers put this knowledge ir.to effect. CAI and CMI can help us take 
our knowledge of "the close conceptual and practical 

interrelationships among program goals, classroom objectives, class 
Activities, and assessment," (o. 124) of item preparation, of 
standardization and validation, of statistical procedures, of 
"individual learning styles in the language learning process' 1 (p. 132) 
arid of affective variables in language learning and greatly improve 
the efficiency and output of our professional endeavors by utilizing 
titis knowledge in conjunction with recently developed teaching 
hardware and software- (More about computers making teachers hone 
methodology in kulik -=?t al . 1980, Bark 1981, Howe 1981, Barger 1982) 

Tha 4- this is not being done on a large scale presently is 
because (1) software is lacking, <2) teachers do not know how to use 
computers, and (3) schools in general cannot relieve teachers of 
teaching loads so that they can learn about the new technology. The 
average teacher, in fact, does not "understand the benefits that 
access to large computers or minicomputers can provide in the language 
classroom," To remedy this situation, "every preservice teacher needs 
a background course in the use of computers for instruction, or at 
least personal experience working through the activites of a language 
program on a computer." Training programs need to be created, and 
"all tvpes of interactive programs should be considered, including 
simulations, puzzles, contests, or games involving one, two, or more 
students simultaneously." (pp- 134-5) The 1990 scenario that 
concludes this article should whet the appetites of imaginative 
teachers and proponents of CAI/CMI everywhere. 



lulik, James A., Chen-Lin C. Kulik, and Peter A. Cohen. 1980- 

Eff ecti veness of computer — ba»ed college teaching: A meta-analysis of 

findings. Review of Educational Research 50, 4s 525-544. 

Thi s met a-analysi s (that is, an anal y si s of var i ous other 
analyses) is unigue in that it concentrates on CAI at the college 
level. Previous reviews of studies on CAI, for example, Vinsonhaler 
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and Bass (1972), Edwards et al . (1975), and Jamison, Suppes, and Wells 
(1974), all reported results -favoring CAI, but at the elementary 
school level (see annotated listings of these surveys elsewhere in 
this Dibl i cqraphy) . Where results have been reported -for the college 
level, results have not been so consistent. 

kulik et al. there-fore isolated 59 studies which met certain 
ci iterea, such as that they were controlled, and that they compared 
CAI to traditional instruction at the college level. They then 
catagorized these studies into those involving tutoring, 
r omputer-managed instruction,, simulation, and having students program 
the computer. These catagories were -further subdivided into those 
♦studies involving courseware which supplemented conventional teaching 
and those in whi^h the software replaced conventional teaching, and 
again into courseware used throughout entire courses, and that used as 
isolated units. The results of this classification reveal areas where 
study is lacking. It was also hoped that it could be determined what 
configurations were most effective, but no correlations were found. 

However, some positive findings resulted from the meta-analysis. 
For example, in achievement, "a clear majority of studies favored 
CBC." (p- 534) In addition, "There appears to be little doubt that 
students can be taught with computers in less time than with 
conventional methods of college teaching. 11 (p. 537) Student attitudes 
also favored CBI, but only slightly. CBI was also slightly favored 
whc?n correlated with aptitude-achievement; however there was no 
relation between CBI and course completion. 

In discussing these results, kulik et al. point out that there 
were some "unusually strong., positive" findings showing the influence 
of CBI on student attitudes, £nd isolated "dramatically" positive 
influences on exam performance. But the authors caution that "the 
accomplishments of computer-based instruction at the college level 
must still be considered modest." ^p. 538) One interesting finding 
was however that "It seems possible that involvement of teachers in 
innovative approaches to instruction may have a general effect on the 
quality of their teaching. Outlining objectives, constructing 
lessons, and preparing evaluation materials (requirements in both 
computer-based and personalized instruction) may help teachers do a 
good joL in their conventional teaching assignments." (p. 539; see 
also Jorstad 1980, Bork 1981, Howe 1981, Barger 1982) 



Loclard, James. 1980. Computers Blossom at a Small School in Iowa, 
rnc.tructional Innovator, September, Vol. 25 #6: 25 s 48. 

This short article effusively relates the experiences of those 
at fuena Vi sta Col 1 ege who have been ex posed to microcomputers in the 
teacher training program there. It seems that the college is turning 
out computer literates whose enthusiasm spreads to the places they 
find wor! , causing those institutions to break down and buy their own 
computers. Outside of the pitch that computer training is essential 
for modern teachers, the point is made that any anxiety students and 
staff may have had about the new machines was quickly dispel led, and 
that all concerned took to the computers like ducks to water. 



Luehrmaniij, Arthur. 1980. Computer Illiteracy — A National Crisis 
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and a Sol ut j on -for It. Byte, July, Vol. 5s 98-102. 

Ignorance of computers "constitutes a major crisis," one that 
the educational system must help to resolve in two ways: direct 
computer training, and computer utilization in other courses . 
Computer awareness can be obtained -from books, but computer literacy 
must be had from hand«^-on experience. Personal computers have an 
advantage over time shared ones in that they are not dependent on the 
proper -functioning of a single main -frame, although coordinating 
several micros presents loqistical problems -for the teacher. 

Needed therefore, is a means of centralizing and synchronizing 
several microcomputers, curriculum development, in-service traininq of 
teachers in computer operation, and finally, public Support for 
computer oriented reform (one hinderance is that parents see computers 
as penny arcade devices). Community awareness seems to be there, in 
this author's opinion (p. 102), because parents often work with 
computers, or because they are impressed that their children are 
"visibly excited" by computers when they work with them at school. 

What can be done: The market force in the U.S. is 26,000 schools 
x 15 computers per school >: $2500 per computer plus peri feral s and 
software, in addition to needed texts and manuals geared toward 
problem solving and not toward syntax of computer function. The size 
of this latent market must be used as leverage. Teachers must inform 
themselves of career opportunities in CBE, parents need to become more 
concerned, and government needs to provide funds to avoid leaving the 
disadvantaged out of the computer revolution. 



Malone, T„W. 1980. What makes things fun to learn 9 A study of 
intrinsically motivating computer games. Technical Report No- CIS-7 
(SSL-B0-11). Palo Alto, CA: Xerox Palo Alto Research Center. 

According to Perez *< White (1984:39), this article formulates 
"broader explanations of motivational qualities based on research with 
ar cade gc^es. " 

Martellaro, Helena C. 1980. Why Don't They Adopt Us? Classroom 
Computers and Innovation Theory. Creative Computing, September: 

104-105. 

Educators are resistant to change: "Education today is much as 
it was one hundred years ago." Furthermore, "Because of their 
traditional attitudes and their weariness of innovations that claim 
phenomenal results, many teachers are just not certain how they feel 
about computers." They feel either that tl) comput ^rs are 
dehumanizing, (2) computers have potential but teachers are leery 
about having to deal with them in class, or (3) they want them now. 
Most teachers are in group (2) - 

Rodgers and Shoemaker's five attributes affecting the rate of 
adoption of innovations, and how these apply to the advent of 
computers in education, are cited: 

1. Relative Advantage — How much better is the innovation to 
that which it replaces? Computers are seen as nice, but not 
essential , teaching aids. 
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2- Complexity hinders adoption; and computers arc? pretty 
compi ex - 

3- Tridlabii ity — Schools purchase only what they can first see-? 
demonstrated, but computers require a huge outlay to either rent or 
buy just to try them out to see how they might -fit into a particular 
program, and administrators balk at financing such expensive trial 
runs. 

4. Observability — Only teachers who are actually using 
computers can see how their students take to them. 

5. Compatibility — Computers are seen as threatening, 
dehumanizing, as one more toy •» n a series of new toys and gimics that 
have been hiqhly touted but have proven to be passing fads, and as 
suitable only for the very bright. 

In order to be accepted, computers wi 1 1 have to overcome these 
perceived obstacles to innovation. 



McCabe, Jim. 1980. A School Computer, Yours for the Asking. 
Cr eat i'/e Computing, September: 48~53. 

McCabe outlines steps by which he scrounged up castoff materials 
and built a personal computer for the use of his children's school. 



Miller, Inabeth. 1980. The Micros are Coming. Media and Methods, 
April, Vol. 16 #8: 32-34, 72-74. 

"The educational system ... is not mov.ng fast enough to teach 
the skills necessary in this technological environment." (p. 34) 
Computer literacy will soon be a prerequisite for employment: "In few 
places other than schools is it even possible to secure an entry lev«?l 
position without minimal computer skills." Junior and senior high 
schools are now giving increasing computer exposure, with computer 
courses beinq part of the math curriculum in many places. 

Courseware is not keeping up with developments in hardware, 
'□nee again educators are faced with a situation where technology has 
raced ahead of available materials." (p. 72) Meanwhile, "Changing 
technology coupled with technological innocence presents one more 
mammoth stumbling block." (p. 74) The gyst is that computers are 
u<r-.ed by some without sophistication while others "blithely disdain the 
computer as thev have ignored the entire video explosion and its 
effects upon student learning." 

Educators must act now to rectify this, and while there is still 
time to have some mediating influence on and control over the new 
medium of instruction. 



Miiner, Stuart D. 1980. How to Make the Right Decisions About 
Microcomputers. Instructional Innovator, September, Vol. 25 #6: 
12- 19. 

This is a good beginner's article. Computer terminology is 
explained, CBI is defined (as being a combination of CAI and CMI), and 
criter3a for minimal computer literacy are put forward. CMI is more 
closely examined, and cost-effectiveness factors are explained. A 
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comparison is made hetween various mi crocompu :ers on the market today, 
and finally nine Vaveats" (warnings about expense and expectations) 
are lis ad. 



Mttndie, David- 1980. PILQT/P: Implementing a High Level Language in 
a Hurry. Byte, July, Vol. 5: 154-170. 

This is a rather te ucal article on the creation of a 
preprocessor which will accept PILOT/P source code and translate it 
into Fascal source code, thereby making PILOT a more powerful and 
efficient authoring language for CAI. 



Qlsen, Solveiq- 1980. Foreign Language Departments and 

Computer -Assisted Instruction: A Survey- The Modern Language Journal , 

Autumn, Vol. 64 #3: 341-349. 

This article reports the results of a survey conducted to 
determine the current status of, attitudes toward, and problems in, 
CAI in foreign lanquage instruction in the USA. Of 602 foreign 
language departments responding to 01 sen's questionnaire, 62 had 
existing CAI implementations, 14 p! nned to introduce CAI, and 527 
indicated no plans whatsoever *or CAI. 

Olsen first explores the reasons for so many institutions not 
having plans for CAI, and he finds that funding is a major factor - 
The departments in question seem to be on the low end of spend inq 
priorities, and university administrations coping with reduced state 
allocations find CAI to be an e>. r >nsive innovation. Olsen finds this 
state of affairs to be a serious aggravation for departments who wish 
to be innovative, and a convenient excuse for those who wish to avoid 
the *ssue of CAI. 

Some departments appear to have had unsatisfactory experiences 
wk,i CAI and six departments had even abandoned CAI projects. The 
reason for this is as follows: "The consensus of all the colleagues 
with CAI experience is that an interested faculty member is 
instrumental for the surival and success 0+ a computer program- But 
often the enthusiastic CAI supporters are untenured and mobile 
teachers, while those who stay are tenured and prefer traditional 
methods." (p- 343) In five of the six cac^s, the interested faculty 
member had left the department. 

Still others have chosen to interpret inconclusive results of 
research reported on CAI as indicating the medium is not worth the 
investment of resources. To 01sc?n, this is one end of the spectrum of 
bias against computers, the other end of which might be characterized 
by the following remark: "computers can now teach computer language, 
not a living language"- (p. 342) Indeed, cc^nents From 42 departments 
expressed the belief that computers would replace people or that they 
woul d exert a dehumani 2 i ng i nf 1 uence on teach i ng. However , 01 sen says 
"man/ of the negative comments are based on impressions, uninformed 
opinion, or even prejudice, while the ramarks from the other group, 
the departments with CAI, are supported by firsthand experience and 
observable."*-" <p- 342) 

Si nee the former group may consist largely 0+ older professors 
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who control tenure in departments, their attitude may even preclude 
younger professors -from devoting time to CAI at the expense of 
traditional research. Additionally, some departments are dubious of 
CAI because of observation of lack of success elsewhere, of the dearth 
of courseware, and of the inability of existing systems to handle the 
script and diacriticals necessary for FL instruction. 

The remainder of the article is devoted to positive comments on 
CAI and to suggestions for implementations. It is suggested, for 
example, that developers "exploit the computer's powers of computation 
and branching capabilities and avoid simple drills that waste 
resc es <and> emphasize the type of exercise that teaches students 
to generate sy tactical patterns rather than merely to reproduce 
them." (p. 344) Interestingly, "little tedium is reported thanks to 
instant feed-back and rapid progress. " (p. 344) There are of course 
pitfalls to avoid; for example, CAI demands time and resources. Also, 
"Programs coordinated with courses for which they are intended are 
most helpful, but also most costly and in need of frequent revision." 
(pp. 344-? T^sse also are hampered by short textbook life, but "this 
problem may be overcome in courses designed around the machine." (p. 
345) In some cases (less than half reported here) "The computer's 
effectiveness in assisting self-paced learning has resulted in 
numerous programs cumpletely independent of any course format or 
textbook." <p. 344) 

Finally, "Almost all the departments using computer programs 
report same positive results. i iost conspicuous is the attitude the 
students." (p. 345) This aspect is often iqnored by detractors of 
CAI. Despite the many problems with and strong resistance to 
computers i n FL departments, "The trend is definitelv toward an 
increased use of computers in a wide range of subjects, including 
languages." <p. 343) 



Otto, Fr ani . . 1980. Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI) in Language 
Teaching and Learning. in Robert B. Kaplan, Randall L. Jones, and G. 
Richard Tucker <eds. ) , Annual Review of Applied Linguistics. Rowley, 
Mass. : Newbury House. pp. 58-69. 

This is a "state of the art" article which defines, sets goals 
for, and outlines issues in CAI. Otto makes several points under very 
general headings, some of which ares 

1. Observations — CAI does not ueek to replace teachers; 
rather, it is concerned with providing "speed, accuracy, and economy 
of instruction" (p. 58). It accomplishes these through immediate 
feedback and individualised branching. CAI "must provide 

encoir agement while relieving feelings of tension." However, 
materials preparation time can h*» as much as 130-150 hours for each 
hour of student i nteraction. 

2. Concerns — Many t?achers react negatively to the idea of 
CAI, probably because they perceive CAI as a threat (to job or to 
ego). Hence, these teachers need to be educated and informed on CAI; 
those trying CAI usually are favorably disposed toward it. So far, 
technology h^s far outpaced courseware soohi st icata on , although voi e 
hardware still needs to be developed. CAi costs, when considered over 
thp life or the equipment, are "quite defensible". 

3. Technological developments — Formost is the promise of 
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videodisc interface. Graphics capabilities are constantly being 
improved upon, and when changes are suggested and made, "there is no 
waiting period -for revisions. " 

4. Pedagogical developments — Th& statement that "The 

not lonal /-functional approach offers excellent potential -for materials 
developers" is made but not supported. 

5. Sociological developments — Society is becoming keyed into 
the electronics age while lower costs and wider applications are 
making CAI attractive to school administrators. 

6. Implications -for -further research — Longitudinal Btudies are 
needed to see i-f aspects unique to CAI are really effective. Six 
aspects are mentioned in all. 

Conclusions — CAI can help improve the cognitive and affective 
quality of education. What is needed is for technology to intersect 
at some point with desired pedagogical principles "so that the two 
areas are mutually supportive." Following the article are annotated 
and unannotated bibl i ographi es. 



Papert, Seymour. 1980a. Mindstorms: Children, Computers, and 
Powerful Ideas. New York: Basic Books, Inc. 

As \t says on the cover, this book is "all about LOGO — how it 
was 'nvented and how it works." But it is actually about more than 
that; it is about now computers contribute to thinking and heuristics. 
Papert tall.r> about "worlds" in which computers figure and in which 
children move more freely than adults. His approach is strongly based 
in Piaget, and his work has influenced many who are seeking to 
understand how software can be most appropri axel y configured so as to 
capitalize on that which is inherent in computers while not being 
bound by the restrictive paradigms in which educators have previously 
worked. Ccf Scoll( & Scollon 1982) 



Papert, Seymour. 1980b. New Cultures from New Technologies. Byte, 
September, Vol. 5 #9: 230-240. 

"Computers are the Proteus of machines: they take on many 
forfT''~ (p. 232) In this article, Papert outlines his grand vision of 
a are in which children grow up using computers purposefully and 
naturally, like they now do pencils and pens. This vision is 
presented in several such analogies. For example, the fact that 
educators are using the computer now to "reinforce instead of displace 
the most ritualistic teaching methods, * (p. 240) is analogous to the 
fact that filmmakers, unaware of what they could really do with the 
new medium, used to stage movies like they had plays. Thus, in 
Papert * s vi si on , computers i n educat ion will not at all resembl e 
today's CAI- 

For one thing, every child would have «ccets to a computer, and 
every child would be free to explore its possibilities in Piagetian 
fashion. Just as children learn language from being around others who 
speak that language, and from being able to accompl ish things in that 
lanquage, so would a child learn to communicate with computers. LOGO 
is in fact a language with which children can and do communicate with 
computers, a first step in a journey Loward Papert* s Nathland. Some 
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children are already on that road; Papert mentions that some have 
overcome writing blocks with word processors, and a girl of -four, 
tired o-f having to constantly call on an adult, typed out her -first 
written words in order to g^t the computer to do something, leading 
Papert to conclude that "Children could learn to write as early and as 
easily as they learn to speak if the environment in which they lived 
gave as much support to the alphabetic language as ours does to the 
sp'jl en language. " (p. 240) 

(Note: The bibliographer's three year old son can type RUN on 
the computer keyboards, hit 'RETURN*, and then enter simple commands 
■from a menu; see Seal Ion & Scollon 1982„ -for exploits o-f their -four 
yea*- old. ) 

Once computers become commonplace in people's homes, and once 
computer owning parents succeed in getting computers into their 
children's schools, then this "will encourage inventive and ambitious 
people to enter the field o-f educational innovation in unprecedented 
numbers." Mention is made of the "star" quality of this new breed of 
educator, (c.f. Hyman 1980) Carrying the analogy further, "The 
history of cinema has been the history of that culture- The future of 
computers in education will be indi ssoci abl e from the story of the 
people who will make the computer culture." 



Santoro, Ralph P. and Richard Pollack. 1980. Controlling for the 
Computer Video Environments A Computer Augmented Video Education 
Experience. In ADCIS, Computer -Based Instruction: A New Decade — 
(1980 Conference Proceedings): 45-50. 

Tni'5 is a description of how an authoring language (CSIS) and a 
video controller have been developed for a CAI lesson creation 
facility which is "simple enough to employ that even a neophyte 
computer user can create instructional material during his fir^t 
session with the system." tp. 45) Experienced programmers have the 
further option of taking advantage of certain ancillary capabilities. 
The controller is centered around a 6502 (Apple type) processor. The 
authors feel that the weak link in the CAVE hardware configuration is 
currently the video cassette player, and they hope to replace it 
eventually with videodisc. 



Scanlan, Richard T. 1980. Computer-Assisted Instruction in Latin. 
Foreign Language Annals, Vol. 13 #1: 53-55. 

Lat?n on Plato was in its 7th year at this writing. Latin is a 
subset of over 2000 lessons in 100 teaching areas and 65 disciplines 
on Plato. The Latin lessons are described, and advantages of using 
Plato summarised at the end ui che article. Studies of the program 
have revealed that in on'? semester in which a survey was made, those 
working on Plato were shown to have scored a grade level over a 
control group, and that throughout the program, study time on Plato 
was shown to be reduced by about a third. 



Schwartz, Marc D. 1980. Integrating CAI & Videotape. Creative 
Computing 6, 9 (September): 116-117. 
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Tfie qyst of this article is summed up, in the author's words, 
as: M A large number of teaching videotapes are already available- 
Using the method described in this article, the teaching value of 
those? videotapes can be greatly enhanced with computer-assisted 
instruction by the relatively simple insertion o-f programmed teaching 
material at appropriate points on the tape. " <p. 117) 

Stevens, Vance. 1980. The CAL Facility at UPM. TEAM (Teachers o-f 
English Arabic Monthly), December, #37: 12-15. 

Here is a description o-f how a team o-f -five ESL instructors, all 
but one teaching hal-f time and none with any previous computer 
training, learned IDF author language and produced 30 ESL lessons in 
one summer term -for use at the English Language Institute at the 
University o-f Petroleum and Minerals in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. The 
article also gives an explanation of how a CAI lesson is logically 
devi sed. 



Stone, Deborah. 1980. Computers at an Alternate School. Creative 
Computing, September: 46-47. 

This is a description o-f how kids at an alternative school, left 
alone with a computer, figured out how to use it. A couple of 
interesting points are made: 

1 ) Games gave iha students "an immediate sense of the 
computer's approachabi 1 i ty " <p. 47) and served as transition into the 
learni ng e>:per i ence. 

(2) The teachers knew nothing about the computer . 

This article gives good insight into the kinds of doors that are 
opened just by having computers around. 

Vazulik, Johannes W. 1980. The personal computer: An adjunct to FL 
instruction. MICRO, (The Journal of the Society for Microcomputer 
Applications in Language and Literature) 1,2 <Jun):13-&. 

This article presents a drill and practice program for German. 
However, "To accomodate other grammar or vocabulary objectives, the FL 
instructor need only change the DATA entries and the identifying and 
explanatory information in the REMark and PRINT statements." <p- 16) 
A listing is provided, coded in Level II Basic for TRS-G0. 

Wells, Bethany J. and D. Scott Bell. 1980. A New Approach to 
Teaching Reading Comprehension: Using Cloze and Computer -Assi sted 
Instruction. Educational Technology, March: 49-51. 

This is a report on a project to improve the reading 
comprehension of Pueblo Indians deficient in reading skills using CAI 
in the form o* computerized cloze passages. The students were allowed 
to proceed from one lesson to the other based on their combined 
abilities to replace words in the cloze and to score adequately on 
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comprehension checks. The auth 
strategies which enhanced their 
inferrences -from context rather 



irs feel that the students 1 earned 
abi 1 i ty to make i ntel 1 1 gent 
than reading line by line. 



— **- 1981 -** — 

Allen, F«r ockenbraugh S. 1981. The Video-Computer Nexus: Towards an 
Agenda -for Instructional Development. Journal of Educational 
Technology Systems, Vol. 10 #2: 81-99. 

This article explores chs direction o-f "videocomp" (video plus 
computer). Thr ee domains are mentioned: home., hand-held, and network 
videocomp systems. The potential -For both tape and disc videocomp are 
compared. Additionally, some limitations are noted; i.e. (1) the need 
■for "programming unique to the medium", (2) the -fact that present use 
is -for individuals and small groups, (3) the -fact that -further use 
depends on lowered costs (which seem to be -forthcoming), (4) the fact 
that "moving parts technology" needs to become solid state, (5) and 
the -fact that as greatly enhanced memory capacity is developed (i.e. 
Dubble memories) and its cost reduced, these need to be incorporated 
into videocomp. 

Glimpses o-f the -future are prr* 'ocat i ve: Tofler's idea o-f 
demassi-f ication can be applied to education; DeBlaois' (1979) 
characterization o-f prerequisite restructuring o-f learning model 
assumptions are timely and interesting* Other arguments are brought 
to bear on such topics as di gi t al i zat i on o-f media production, complete 
"personalization" o-f -film (hence, learning) playback, how technology 
is becoming competitive with teacher costs, how software development 
is the current "bottleneck" in the industry, how presently available 
courseware su-f-fers -from programmers being naive to the learning 
process, and how entertainment value must be played o-f-f against 
educational value in developing videocomp e-f -f ecti vel y. 



Ba<ettcher, Elaine G. , Sylvia F. Alderson, and Michael S. Saccucci. 
1 Q S1. A Comparison o-f the E-f-fects o-f Computer-Assisted Instruction 
Versus Printed Instruction on Student Learning in the Cognitive 
Categories o-f Knowledge and Application. Journal o-f Computer-Based 
Instruction, August, Vol. 8 #1: 13-17. 

This article reports research in which nacerials were prepared 
in two media, CAI and PI, and tested on students in an undergraduate 
nursmy course. Unlike most other similar studies, Boettcher et al . 
paid particular attention to hot) subjects -fared in two o-f Bloom's 
( 1956) -f i ve cogni t i ve categories: knowl edge (recal 1 o-f learned 
material) and application (the ability to use learned material in new, 
concrete situations). Another unique aspect o-f this study was that 
the materials tested were approximately the same, the PI texts 
containing essentially the same material as that programmed onto 
computer (PLATO). The study showed that the two modes o-f instruction 
were equal ly effective. 

Working from the assumption that "some cognitive categories of 
learning may be more readily and successfully mastered through the use 
of CAI while other categories are more appropriate for other modes of 
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instruction, " the authors criticise the "general lack of delineation 
and discrimination among the cognitive categories in comparative 
studies of CAI and traditional modes of instruction * * * " (p. 13) In 
their review of the literature, the authors found only one other study 
that explicitly identified levels nf coqnition in conjunction with a 
comparison of CAI and TI, and none where the lessons compared were 
equal in content and where only the modality of instruction varied- 
Noting that "Rockart and Morton (1975) state that there is a need for 
researchers to investigate what areas of the learning process are most 
appropriate for computer-assisted instruction, 11 (pp. 13-14) the 
authors attempt here to augment research in just this area. 

The authors feel that "controlling the content for the purposes 
of research" (p. 16) may have inhibited their making full use of the 
teaching capabilities of the computer, and that along with the limited 
scope of the study, this may have contributed to the inconclusi veness 
of their results. Nevertheless, they note several advantages of CAI 
over PI. For one thing, "forced mastery can be more readily 
introduced into computer-assisted instruction than into w >t other 
instructional methods, " (p. 14) and this has been shown t< be a 
significant factor in learning (see Jamison et al . 1974). Also, given 
risinq costs in most aspects of education, CAI might be a means of 
cost containment. Finally, CAI can be more readily revised than can 
other means of instruction. Those contemplating use of CAI should 
consider these advantages, but mainly keep in mind that "it is how CAI 
is used rather than the fact that it is used that determines learning 
effectiveness." (p. 17) 



Bark, Alfred. 1981. Educational Technology and the Future. Journal 
of Educational Technology Systems, Vol- 10 #15 3-20. 

Herein is a rationale for CAI and a prediction of interactive 
video being the educational medium of the future. The rationale is 
that: No one knows how people learn, but recent theories of learning 
seem to be compatible with developments in Artificial Intelligence, 
with the active learning made possible by CAI ("the computer is 
fundar .itally an interactive device, 1 ' p. 8), with a computer's ability 
to help students make up what is missing in their backgrounds, and 
with the notion that "Different media may be effective with different 
students." (p. 6; cf Jorstad 1980, Boettcher et al. 1981) 

Meanwhile, Plata's idea of Socratic learning being the ideal 
method of education has lately been overwhelmed by the masses of 
students to be educated, leading to dissatisfaction with the present 
pducational system. Thus a "force" is developing which will 
revolutionise the system, and whose "major driving force ... is the 
computer, particularly ... the personal computer." (p. 8) Coupled with 
«/i deodisc, great possibi 1 i ties for education are inherent in the new 
medium, but only at the hands of qualified teachers, who have yet to 
appear to run the computers available to education. Therefore, much 
courseware is "imitative of other media;" CAI screens often resemble 
the paqes on a book. Bork ? s group at Irvine has developed a systems 
approach to counter some of these problems. 

Recent split brain research has bolstered the argument -for 
visuals in educational media, but teachers appear to know little about 
employing graphical information in presentations. Thus, artists may 
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need to be employed to help with courseware development. Videodiscs 
may ameliorate the visuals problem, but present videodisc costs are 
twice what they are with straight CAI, due in part to multiplied 
options being available with videodisc and in part to the cost of 
producing visuals. 

Courseware producers may prefer videodi sc to other forms of CAI 
because the read-only capability will give them software protection. 
Finally, several criteria for seriously considering using videodisc 
are given, as is a warning against using the new technology to present 
lectures, which are inherently non-interactive, and hence not suitable 
as subject matter for the new medium. (cf Hallgren 1980) 



Burke, Michael A. 1981. Video Technology and Education: Genie in a 
Bottle or ^andora* s Boi:? T.H. E. Journal (Technical Horizons in 
Education), September, Vol. 8 #5: 57-58. 

This is an article on how educators can cope with the 
pervasiveness of T.V. in our society, and it ends with the suggestion 
that teachers inform themselves of recent developments in videodisc 
technology. Noting the advantages of videodisc such as rapid random 
access, massive storage capacity and subsequent application as an 
alternative to films, slides, microfiche, etc, and "complete" 
manipulation capabilities for both teacher and student, Burke says "It 
is premature, in my opinio,, to invest too heavily in Computer 
Assisted Instruction Programs (CAI) when Computer Assisted Television 
Instruction (CATI) is just around th* -amer." (p. 58) The article 
includes a short list of other references on this subject. 

Also in this issue, there are several reports of new courseware 
being marketed. For example, there is a series on basic English 
skills instruction being developed for Apple and Bell & Howell, the 
first of which is on reading comprehension with emphasis on 
inferential skills, (p. 12) On p. 18 there is a news item about Apple 
Computer and Southwestern Publishing joining forces to produce 
business and educational software. Other sources for courseware might 
also be found in the Reference Manual for the Instructional Use of 
Microcomputers (p. 33). Educational administrators might be 
interested in Mi croPl anner , a curriculum management and administration 
system (p. 30). On the following page, you can read about an 
attendance reporting system for Apple II with 64K. 



Burke, Robert L. 1981. Microcomputers in Education: A workshop 
sponsored by The Division of Instructional Development (DID) for the 
Assn. for Educational Communication and Technology (AECT), April 5, 6 
Sr 18, 1981, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This booklet has several handy references for educators desiring 
information on computers. For example, there are (a) a section 
listing of periodicals dealing with micros, (b) a short bibliography, 
and (c) several sections on various resource information for 
applications, hardware, and software. 



Davis, Robert B. 1981. Computers; The New Industrial Revolution. 
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Saudi Gazette, March 28, #1510: 74-78. 

Davis, a director at the Computer -Based Education Research 
Laboratory at the University of Illinois, writes about emerging 
computer expertise in young people. But he shifts emphasis in his 
article to the -fact that, PLATO "May have the largest collection of 
computer lessons in the world, but it is nowhere near enough." 
Suggesting that the printing press is ready and waiting, but that 
books have yet to be written, he writes that 11 It would seem that a new 
industry is being born — out few people are doing the creative work 
to design and author CAI lessons. It is as though we had TV with only 
bl ank screens. " 



Davison, Ned J. 1981. Have your students make study programs. 
MICRO, (The Journal of the Society for Microcomputer Applications in 
Language and Literature) 2,2 <Jun): 12-18. 

After a brief rationale for having simple drive programs 
available to students which the students can flesh out with content 
material they have been studying, the author presents a program for 
drilling ? ser ? and "estar* in Spanish by means of having students do 
translations. The program is one that stores paired associations in 
DATA statements; thus it could be applied to paired material other 
than translations,. The program is listed and coded in Atari Basic. 



Day, Richard. 1981. Review of The Micro Millenium by Christopher 
Evans. TESOL Quarterly, Vol. 15: 73-75. 

Day reviews Christopher Evans*" book (1979, cited elsewhere in 
this bibliography by its British title). This is a perspective on the 
computer revolution from the point of view of the then-chair of the 
ESL Department at the University of Hawaii. 



Di,;on, Rebecca. 1981. PLATO Reaches International Students with 
English Lessons. In Hart, Robert S. (Ed.), Studies in Language 
Learning: An Interdisciplinary Review of Language Acquisition* 
Language Pedagogy, Stylistics, and Language Planning; Special Issue on 
the PLATO System and Language Study, Vol. 3 #1, Spring. 
Urbana-Champaign: Language Learning Laboratory, U. of Illinois. pp. 
98 112. 

This article describes two streams of ESL lessons on PLATO 
developed at the Intensive English Institute at the University of 
Illinois and designed to go with Krohn's English Sentence Structure 
and Pr aninskas's Rapid Review of English. A rationale is given for 
designing lessons closely Supplementary to what goes on in class, and 
for routing students through carefully designed curricula rather than 
allowing them to attempt to p^ce themselves. 

Dixon points out that these lessons have been under development 
since the late 60' s, and that they "have consequently made little use 
o-i the capabilites of the system which are now available." She also 
notes that the present drills "constrain the students rather than open 
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to them the communicative aspects o-f language development." However, 
new lessons are contemplated which would "couch the target grammar 
point in meaningful and creative exercises. " (p. 106) Also mentioned 
are plans to expand especially the series that follows Krohn, and a 
"dream" o-f enhancing the existing reading, dictation, spelling, 
culture, and grammar lessons with audio response and input. 

Dixon claims that there exist no valid measures of the 
effectiveness of these lessons anc that limitations on such efforts 
x all in the areas of "research controls and constraints." The best 
measure, she says, is that students are "happy and usage is high so 
something must be right." Teachers of ESL, especially those with 
access to PLATO, would probably appreciate the insights in this 
article (and see also Marty, 1981, for a contrary opinion of how PLATO 
should be used) . 



Dove, Lewis. 1981. Computer Terminal or Mi crocomputor? A Difficult 
Choice for Small Departments. in Robert L„ Burke <ed.). 
Microcomputers in Education: A workshop sponsored by the Division of 
Instructional Development for the Association for Educational 
Communication and Technology, April 1981, Philadelphia: 1-7. 

The article begins with a summary of the many CM1 and CAI 
applications at Western Illinois University. This is followed by an 
explanation (including prices) of the various hardware systems 
referred to above. The discussion covers both time sharing and 
independent microcomputer systems. It is concluded that a central 
computing facility is essential for large-scale data processing, but 
that microcomputers are adequate for most departmental needs. 
Microcomputers relieve mainframes of "simple computing tasks, 
releasing the latter for more challenging tasks. As their memory 
costs decline, microcomputers can be expected to play an increasingly 
greater role in small departments." (p. 7) (See also Dodge 1980, Bork 
1981) 



Hall, John. 1981. Some random thoughts on CALI programming. MICRO, 
(The Journal of the Society for Microcomputer Applications in Language 
and Literature) 2,2 (Jun):8-U. 

This article offers several illustrations of the use of random 
number generators in varying program execution; i.e. in random 
selection of problems to be presented, in drawing from a database of 
congratulatory remarks, or in varying order of presentation of parts 
of an amusing story. The subroutines are coded in Integer Basic, 
which has easier i mpl ement at i onS of random functions than in Applesoft 
(but corresponding codes in Applesoft Basic are also given). Although 
the article does not list complete programs, more elaborate settings 
can be easily visualized from the* segments given. 



Howe, J . A. 1981. Computers Can Teach Where Others Fail. T.H.E. 
Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), January, Vol. 8 #1: 44-45. 

Cn support of his statement that "A smal 1 , but growing body of 
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evidence suqgests that computer-based schemes may succeed where 
conventional teaching methods have -failed," Howe cites examples -from 
work with severely handicapped children. Q-f greater relevarce to 
teachers in general is Howe's mention o-f the e-f-fects o-f programming on 
teaching. A computer "disciplines teachers in the sense that they 
have to produce both a precise description of a task and an effective 
procedure for executing it. In this case, the activity of programming 
serves as a metaphor for teaching ..." Furthermore, a teacher, in 
plotting a lesson on a computer, "is able to take advantage of the 
computer's capacity to handle complex teaching procedures which he or 
she could not cope with under group or class teaching conditions ..." 
<p. 41) Finally, the teacher is forced to deal constructively with 
his ideas about how learning takes place, (cf Jorstad 1980, Kulik et 
al. 1980, Bork 1981, Barger 1982^ 



Kadesch, R. R. 1980-81. Interactive Video Computer Learning in 
Physics. Journal of Educational Technology Systems, Vol. 9 #4: 
291-301 . 

Much of this article is about how CAI might enhance the 
conceptualization of physical proper ' ^ es by science students, but the 
last section, on "Pedagogical Consio ations" is of interest to 
educators in general. Two tenets govern work at the Univ. of Utah's 
Video Computer Learning Project, and these are: (1) "That a program of 
instruction should be highly interactive if more efficient and more 
effective learning is to be achieved ..." and (2) "That learning is 
enhanced by a Keller-type Personalised System of Instruction (PSI)." 

The first tenet "is as yet insufficiently supported by research 
findings," whereas the second has been the subject of "extensive" and 
"quite conclusive" research. Of Keller's five elements in a PSI 
system, two were found to be unimportant (and perhaps detrimental). 
These were: (1) supplementation of CAI by one-on-one tutors, and (2) 
"sel f -paci ng, as opposed to instructor imposed constraints on pacing." 
(all quotes so far, p. 300) 

In conclusion, "It seems clear that stand-alone systems 
employing interactive video and computer graphics w, 1 1 emerge as the 
system of choice, particularly for the non-traditional student- The 
videodisc coupled to improved microcomputers can add to the learning 
situation powerful capabilities simply not present in traditional 
environments. " (p. 301) 



Lewis, R. 1981. Education, Computers, and Micro-Electronics. T.H.E. 
Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), January, Vol. 8 #1: 47-49, 
59. 

In this article, Lewis tries to put the ramifications for 
education of recent developments *n technology into perspective. 
First, he makes a distinction between the use of computers "as tools 
in education and their study as part of a comprehensive education." 
The latter has been neglected due to the lack of facilities and the 
inability of educators to put computing into the "broader context of 
technological and social change". Some of these changes since WWII 
are (1) "a shift away from the emphasis on factual knowledge towards a 
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deeper understanding, and a belief that this can be best accomplished 
by increased student participation in learning, 1 ' <2> education 
encompassing a broader spectrum of students, resulting in there being 
a wider range of interests and abilities in a given classroom, and <3> 
the fact that information is increasing at a rate greater than that at 
which humans can assimilate it, so that people may need to know more 
about where they can get information than about what that information 
is- (p. 47) 

With this broader perspective in mind, Lewis mentions how CAI 
was used initially as an extension of programmed instruction and that 
its sole advantage was that it speeded up the process of PI. Hence, 
CAI "has not been a huge success- It has been resisted by teachers 
for a number of reasons: it implies a replacement of teachers . .. it 
is said to "depersonalise' instruction ... it depends upon an ckccixrate 
model of the student's state of knowledge <and> upon a hierarchy of 
concept developments in the discipline which is not known outside the 
simplest topics; it has, up to now, been quite expensive ... it was 
running against the tide of opinion regarding didactic versus 
heuristic educati onal strategi es. " 

But more recently, CAL (computer assisted learning as opposed to 
instruction) has capitalized more on "involving students ... in 
discovering things for themselves. " Existing knowledge and ability of 
students, parameters chosen on educational grounds, high degree of 
teacher control over learning, and "the immediacy of response and 
reinforcement provided by interactive computing" all are important 
factors in the current viability of CAL relative to that of CAI. 

Other uses of computers as instructional tools are guided 
tutorials ("Lying somewhere between CAI and CAL") and CMI, in which 
the teacher is relieved of certain managerial tasks which are in any 
case performed more efficiently and in finer increments by computers 
(although there still exist the problems of "maintenance of a suitable 
model of the learner and a hierarchical framework for the subject 
matter being taught.") Finally, there is the possibility of students 
more directly exploiting the heuristic nature of computing by writing 
programs to solve problems in the subject matter at hand. But due to 
the unsui tabi 1 i ty of present programming languages, "the student 
spends far too little time on the problem itself and far too much on 
the coding. " (p. 4P) 

The rapid proliferation of microcomputers in schools make these 
issues ones with which teachers will have to deal very soon; "it is 
only a short time ahead before the use of 16-bit processors, 
bubble-memory, plug-in software and video disks becomes commonplace 
... teachers will be able to expect an educational resource as cheap 
and reliable as those they habitually depend upon." 

The availability of hi~res graphics will provide great potential 
for more heuristic learning, but care must be taken that use of this 
medium does not "in fact reduce the onus placed on the student to 
think constructively." Other pitfalls are the possibility that, 
dc?spite the computer's potential for challenging students 
imaginatively, "the majority of students are unable tc benefit from 
such academic freedom". Also, we must not overlook the fact that 
computers will enable us to more easily do simple things. Finally, 
"it is not clear that the majority of teachers will not be more 
effective with less demanding resources like the overhead projector." 
t-f only the most innovative and dedicated teachers have until now 
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become involved with CAI, then "if it becomes expected of all teachers 
that they use the new resources, either all teachers must become 'very 
dedicated ? or the demands made on them must be reduced." <p. 49) 



Matone, i.H. 1981. Toward a theory of intrinsically motivating 
instruction. Cognitive Science 4:333-369. 

According to Perez & White (1984:39), this article formulates 
"broader explanations of motivational qualities based on research with 
arcade games. " 



Nalane, Thomas W. 1981. What makes computer games fun? Byte 6,12 
.Dec) : 258-77. 

This is another, more accessible, discussion of intrinsically 
en3oyable learnir.g by the author noted above- 



Marty, Fernanda 1981. Reflections on the Use of Computers in 
Second-Language Acquisition. In Hart;, Robert S. (Ed.), Studies in 
Language Learning: An Interdisciplinary Review of Language 
Acquisition, Language Pedagogy, Stylistics, and Language Planning; 
Special Issue on the PLATO System and Language Study, Vol. 3 #1, 
Spring. Urbana-Champai gn : Language Learning Laboratory, U. of 
Illinois. pp. 25-53. 

Al though it is "obvi ous" that FL teachers cannot 1 earn to become 
as versatile in the use computers as quickly as they can in the use of 
more traditional media, Marty chides the profession for not devoting 
more time and study to at least assessing whether computers could be 
put to good use in particular programs. He rejects the dehumanising 
argument as being "flimsy 11 and then points to three consequences of 
continued "disdainful indifference" to computers in FL instruction. 
(1) Lack of recognition by academicians for work ip CAI results in FL 
courseware being prepared by commercial programmers who are not 
qualified as language teachers, and whose wares will erode confidence 
in CAI as a medium of instruction. (2) Without active input from FL 
departments, i nsti tut i on-wi de devel op men t of CAI wi 1 1 proceed wi thout 
meeting the needs of FL instruction. Marty outlines these needs in 
terms of memory space, speed of operation, and analytical, qraphic, 
peripheral, and editing capabilities of the computer. (3) Failure to 
enlist computers in FL instruction is an opportunity missed to attract 
students and to teach them optimally. 

Marty then turns to "conditions under which the use of computers 
can help improve the study of foreign languages-" (p. 28) In remarks 
that are wel 1 detailed wi thoi it being technical, he addresses these 
condi t ions under the f ol 1 owi ng si x headi ngs: 

I. Will CAI reduce the number of language teachers? — "The 
purpose of computerized instruction should be to provide the student 
mth a tool designed to help him do his (home)work more effectively so 
that the teacher can devote a greater proportion of the class time to 
something which is beyond the capability of any present or future 
computer: the development of creative free expression. . „ . Thus, our 
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purpose is to allow a better use of the teacher 1 ' s talents, to make him 
even more valuable, not to replace him. By making our teaching more 
effective, we can attract more students and, indeed, create a need for 
more teachers." (p. 29) 

II. How can the effectiveness of CAI be measured? — Marty 
approaches this rhetorically: How can one measure, showing hard data, 
the effectiveness of a library? Like the library or the language lab, 
CAI should be available to students who feel they can scudy 
effectively using that medium- Students should never be compelled tn 
use CAI because this would not be in keeping with the teacher s duty 
to train students to mafe their own decisions; and also studies done 
with such students may " p" ove" that the method is ineffective." (p. 
31) Marty also warns that, as was done with language labs in the 
sixties, we should "not again entangle a tool with a particular 
methodology." CAI, with its "high degree of individualization and 
•feedback , " can "Under appropri ate conditions yield significant 

gains, but <.there is> no reason to believe that — by itself — the 
use of such materials can be THE factor that will turn unmotivated 
students into motivated learners or that will compensate for a lack of 
mtellectual ability and linguistic aptitude." Furthermore, "Any 
evaluation of computerized materials should take into account only 
what could not be done WITHOUT the computer . . ■ (p. 30). 

Ill- Under what conditions will a student decide that CAI is 
valuable? — There are physical and pedagogical considerations. 
Physically, students must have a comfortable and accessible workplace. 
Pedaqogical considerations are that the student should be kept abreast 
of how much work remains in each lesson, and he should be able to 
leave at any time and return to his exact point of departure or to go 
on to another lesson- Marty emphasises that the student should be 
able to make his own decisions regarding his use of CAI. As an 
illustration of some of the choices students could be given, Marty 
cites a lesson in which the student can either write in an answer for 
analysis by the computer or simply imagine one and compare this with 
the one the computer says is correct. The student can then tell the 
computer to either return the question to the exercise or remove it, 
making the computer operate as a sorter of flash cards. Of primary 
importance is that "The student should view the computer system as an 
ally ready to help him learn as efficiently as he can, not as a slave 
dr i ver - " (p. 33) 

Marty also derides special effects feedback as "a waste of 
time." (p. 34) He prefers a simple 'no* as an initial incorrect 
answer response, and he shows how students can be given several 
options in getting more assistance as needed from the computer. "The 
assumption for providing the student with several levels of cues and 
analysis is that errors which the student discovers and corrects ON 
HIS OWN are less likely to recur than errors which occur in class 
or on homework assignments which are picked up by the teacher and 
returned later with corrections." (p. 38) It is also shown how 
students using Marty's materials can get information on their 
progress, even down to item analyses of mistakes they have made. 
Despite the availability of such data, "it is important not to use the 
computer system to give examinations"; among the reasons: "Giving 
examinations on the computer can change the students' attitudes from 
pos3 ti ve to negative. " <p. 40) 

IV. What gains can the student expect? — From his experience 
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with CAI. Marty says it is reasonaMe to conclude that "students who 
voluntarily use the computerised materials do so because they believe 
that they will get a better grade and/or s*ve time. It would be 
useful to PROVE that those gains i*o actually take place, but at the 
present time it i r i practically impossible to compare two groups of 
students who would be perfectly matched and who would be working under 
identical conditions except for the fact that a group would be *n a 
school where it would have VOLUNTARY access to computerised materials 
and the other would be in a school without such materials; I believe 
that this is the only kind of experiment which would be objective 
since forcing students -o use a met lod of learning wMch they dislike 
affects their performance negati vely,, " (p. 40) 

Marty finds that some students intelligently use lessons 
desiqned according to the criteria described above, making jai in 
time and performance uhat "they could not have obtained ... w iout 
the computerized materials — even if they had spent more tn. on 
non-computerized materials than they did on the computerized 
materials." Other students "achieve higher levels of concentration 
for longer periods of time;" whereas they would become distracted if 
forced to stay bent ever textbook « "It is also apparent that this 
higher level of concentration results in greater retention;" but it 
should be noted that Marty is speaking subjectively here. Given these 
facts about CAI, our society should reorder priorities so as to 
introduce computers into this area where they are vitally needed; 
otherwise, only the well-off will enjoy these benefits. 

V. The FL teacher and computerized instruction — Some words of 
advice: (1) Don"t gear materials to a particular te>.t. <2) When 
starting out, think in terms of just a few lessons. (3) Although CMI 
capabilities can be used to do item and error *r=*lyses and to study 
modes of presentation, Marty feels that t: ( ^ r can be studied more 
fruitfully "live", in class. (4) It is mc economical in the long 
run to hire the best programmer available tt do the programming. It 
is possible to spend 100 hours on one program. The programmer should 
be hired contractual ly, since he is not always needed. Marty "would 
advise language teachers not to become involved in computerized 
instruction unless they can find the 50 or so hours that are necessary 
to acquire the needed basic training." (pp. 44-4!5> 

VI. The future of CAI in L2 acquisition — In this section, 
Marty offers suggestions for improvement of existing CAI on PLATO: 

(1) Ncting that strings are presently judged by comparinq 
student input with lists of anticipated responses, and that "It does 
not seem possible to computerize a contrastive syntax which would 
automatically compare — without any human intervention — the 
student's answer with the corr&c*- answer ... and deliver an erro^ 
analysis of the type we are delivering #i th our lists of errors" (p- 
46), Marty suggests that analyzers be coded and that student replies 
be routed through a designateo set of analyzers. This would catch 
more errors and reduce programming time. 

<2) Some means must be found of apportioning the exact amount of 
cyclical review so that retention is achieved without any review being 
ione needlessly. Marty suggests a "review coefficient" be set for 
each teaching point comprising such factors as ^ase of learning on 
original presentation and interval necessary for optimal review. 

<3> Review exercises need to be developed apart from the 
original material. It would be nice if the computer could itself 
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generate such material -for students who scored below 75'/- on any 
ex ere i se. 

(4) It would save memory and programming time if self generating 
lessonb could be programmed for basic grammar items. 

(5) Computer languages need to ue improved to accomodate special 
linguistic functions, such as separating roots from affixes. 

(6) Despite great strides in computer technology, there are some 
areas that Marty sees as unpromising. a) "there is absolutely no 
basis for hoping that, at any time, we will be able to build a device 
which could understand native everyday conversation and respond to 
it." b) Although a student can use a computer to practice intonation, 
there is little hope for computerized help on the phonemic level. c) 
It is not likely that computers will be able to judge unrestricted 
written discourse, especially due to constraints on computer memory 
ana on pragmatics of discourse (but see Evans 1980, who claims this to 
be one day possible) . 

(7) About equipment: a) Problems with compatibility must be 
resolved. b) School systems which buy equipment which is sure to 
become obsolete in effect subsidize future development and should be 
compensated. c) Plasma screens should be used in lieu of CRT's. d) 
Audio and visual capabilities should be joined to the computer, 
"lides, microfiche, and audio devices can be easily interfaced with 
computers. Videodiscs are expensive and complicated to produce, but 
Marty describes a disc alternative in use at the University or 
Illinois. Finally, there is a word about cpeech synthesizers and 

di gi tal i zers. 



Psoert, Seymour. 1981. Society Will Balk, but the Future May Demand 
a Computer for Each Child. Electronic Education,, September, Vol. 1 
tt 1 : 3—6 , 31. 

Papert encapsulates here some of the ideas he developed in more 
detail in his book, Mindstorms. He envisions each school child having 
his/her own computer the size of a paperuack book, chargeable by 
cartridge or by telephone. It will talk and be interactive, and it 
will allow animation, music synthesis, access to larger data bases, 
and many other capabilities beyond our imagination today. Plus, it 
will be cheap. As Papert calculates it, even at today * s prices, a 
computer for every child could be provided 5'<£ of present public 
outlays for education. 

In his research, Papert discovered that children just three and 
four years old were able to manipulate a computer by typing on its 
keypad. "e discusses here the possibility that writing may not be 
more difficult than speaking for children, and notes that of the two 
reasons (motor and social) that children don't write until much later 
than they learn to speak, the latter is the strongest constraint, and 
may be most succeptible to the impact of computers on x uturo society. 
Presently, children have no need to communicate by writing, but Papert 
observes that the computer allowed the children in his study (1) to 
"produce excit'ng effects on the computer screen '2> to achieve 11 an 
exhilarating se of power and control over the machine", and 
fi rally, to have the satisfaction of mastering "what is perceived as 
i adult activity. 

"It is easy to project a future whrre typing at a computer 
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keyboard could open doors to vast worlds o-f unlimited interest to 
children. These could be worlds o-f games, o-f art. -forms, o-f access to 
libraries of video materials and o-f access to communication with 
people. Thus the principle social -factor that makes writing more 
difficult to learn than speaking would disappear." 

Two aspects of learning observed by Papert in his study of three 
a.id four year olds are that these children get c±ear notions of the 
constituents of language (ie. a concept of words and their exact 
spellings) that other children don ' t have even at the ages of five and 
six. Secondly, Papert believes his subjects developed an emotional 
attachment to the written language as an extension of oneself that 
many people never achieve in their entire lives as writers. 

Schools in which a computer presence is most deeply felt may <if 
they don't become abolished) serve society more fully than before. In 
any case, computers will not be most effective in association with 
present day instructional practices (ie. as with CAD; rather, it will 
be possible to create more natural learning environments using 
computers, so that "Learning mathematics will be more like learning 
English in America or French in France than like the very difficult 
process of learning French in an American classroom." (p. 6) 

Having made the point that there are no real economic reasons 
preventing the*"e being a computer for every child in America's 
school s rj Papert goes on to assess the reasons as being partly 
polit zal 9 in that our society has no way to decide to place huqe 
numbei » of computers in schools, and partly psychological, insofar as 
people have preconceived notions of what ? school " and 'schooling' are. 
Papert concludes by warning that whatever nation makes the greatest 
commitment to computers in its curriculum will "sweep aside all 
competitors," and that "irrisistxble pressures" will be raised 
"morally or violently" by the world's disadvantaged, once they see 
that computers are "a practical means to give their children access to 
knowledge and a sense of personal intellectual mastery." (p. 3i) 



Pritchard, William H. , Jr. 1981. Introducing Instructional Computing 
into the Educational Environment. Electronic Education, September, 
Vol. 1 #1: 15, 21-24, 30. 

It is remarkable that, in the midst of economic hard times, so 
many schools are considering investing in instructional computing 
systems. This may be because they recognize the lower long-term cost 
of computer systems, as compared to the current 1 abor~i ntensi ve 
system, or perhaps it is due to the recognition that "instructional 
computing is an effective, efficient method for the delivery of 
learning systems and an innovation whose time has come." This article 
proposes a ten step model whereby instructional computing may be 
introduced into an educational system. The ten steps e.re: 

<1) Recognition of need/desire to change — Here, it is 
recommended that specific needs be isolated so that the "change agent" 
doesn't get bogged down in the endless possibilities for computer use 
right at the start. 

<2> Initial soundings of opinion — Attitudes o-f those within an 
institution holding power and those to be diiiect&d should be 
informally assessed. In this way support can be mustered, and 
opposition understood and dealt with. 
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(3) Formation of a support group — Among the more obvious 
characteristics o-f the ideal support group is that at least one member 
should be computer literate:, the better not to be left at the mercy of 
over ambitious computer salespeople, according to the author. 

(4) Research — Research should focus on the goals in step one, 
and should include a study of available and appropriate hardware and 
software- Software is occasionally released untested, and should in 
any case be assessed as to compatibility with the hardware being 
considered. A cost analysis should include research into hidden 
costs, such as phone and maintenance charges, and costs to the 
institution in space and personnel should be included. 

(5) Diffusion of information — Four approaches to "change 
theory" are presented here. One could win skeptics over to one's 
point of view by p rsenting one's arguments as the product of either 
(a) rational planning, (b) forces of social interaction, (c) an aspect 
of human problem solving, or (d> a political ploy. 

(6) Preliminary evaluation — Now the ball is in the 
institution's court; it is the moneyed authority who evaluates the 
proposal as the change agent has presented it. 

(7) Test prototype — This step is self explanatory. 

(8) Evaluation o-f the prototype — Both empirical (educational 
goals, attitudes of all concerned) and ethnographic (effects of 
student-machine as opposed to student-teacher interaction) variables* 
should be measured. 

(9) Full implementation — Attempts are now made to achieve the 
qoals originally made in step one and further clarified in steps three 
and four. 

(10) Maintenance and renewa* — Maintenance here refers to not 
only hardware, but to the instructional program itself* Renewal 
implies keeping abreast of devel or ments, and might include ongoing 
in-service training of staff m^mters. 



Pusack. James P. 1981. Computer -assi sted instruction in foreign 
language. Pipeline (Fall), p„ 5. 

Putnam (1983:40) says o*. this article: "Pusack gives the best 
short course I know of on how to use computers effectively for the 
different kinds of tasks the foreign language instructor faces. Those 
who fancy tney would like to ' u o a little software work" 1 would do well 
first to study that paper carefully." Pusack, by the way, developed 
the authoring program DASHER- 



Reitmann, Kearney. 1981. Adding Sight & Sound to Computer Assisted 
Instruction: Interactive Vioeo. TESOL Newsletter, December, Vol. 15 

#6: 32 & 3*5. 

This is a short introductory article on interactive video with 
mention of applications to the ESL instructor, i.e. the ability to 
present and/or demonstrate oOjects and actions not normally found in 
class, to illustrate stories or sequences of actions, or to 
demonstrate use of libraries or of technical tools, all with the 
opportunity for student interaction (to name just a f^w applications) 
In conclusion, "Interactive video ... has great potential as a tool 
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for English language teachers- In the future it may be possible to 
adapt computer games to language learning, to have students speak 
directly to their computer rather than use the keyboard, to have the 
computer check student pronunciation, or to provide students with 
access to library resources- 11 



Roehng, Joseph J. 1981. Computer scrabble. Byte 6,12 (Dec) : 320-51 . 

This game can be played by any number of players against the 
computer. The computer knows 725 two and three-letter 'words', not 
all o-f which are actually words. Versions af the program are listed 
in North Star and TRS-80 Basic; plus, the author offers soft copy. 



Smeltzer, Dennis K. 1981. The Media Specialist and the Computers An 
Analysis of a Profession's Attitude Towards a New Technology. T.H.E. 
Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), January, Vol. 8 #1: 50-53. 

Classroom use of computers is increasing and will continue to 
reach proportions which will "rival other instructional technologies 
as the progenitor of new educational programs." However, the 
effectiveness of computers will be limited by that of the software run 
on them. Smeltzer predicts that commercial software will be used 
initially by teachers and that this will be found "not necessarily 
desiqned to meet the unique instructional needs of <the> classroom. 
Increasingly, teachers will demand individually designed computer 
programs." Computer specialists will be called upon to provide these 
programs. "The question is whether or not thess programs will be 
educational ly sound. " 

Smeltrrer feels t^at media specialists, by virtue of their 
proximity to and expertise in areas of education where computers are 
needed as instructional devices, will logically be asked to provide 
these educationally sound materials. Hence he has conducted a survey 
(replicating two previous Creative Computing surveys designed to guage 
public attitudes towards computers) directed at media specialists and 
how they view their role as designers and managers of instructional 
computer systems. The bulk of this article reports on che results of 
that survey. 



Stevens, Vance. 5981. What's an ESL Teacher Doing with a Computer? 
TEAM (Teachers of English Arabic Monthly) , May, #39: 3-11. 

This article describes some computer applications to teaching 
(beyond those mentioned in Stevens 1980) which were impl cemented by 
computer-naive ESL teachers in just one year at the University of 
Petroleum and Minerals in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. Contained within is 
a call to educators to involve themselves as fully as possible in the 
computer revolution in order to help their students become computer 
literate, and to help influence the production of quality educational 
software materials. 



Svenson, Raynold A. 1981. How to Determine the Strategic Potential 
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of Computer -Based Instruction in Your Training/Education Department. 
T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), March, Vol- 9 #3: 
36-39, 42. 

Mr. Svenson, president of Management Consulting in Wheaton, 
Illinois, presents here a very comprehensive outline of how one would 
determine one's need for CBI, and then how one would research the 
implementation of an appropriate plan. 

First, thp^e is a discussion of criteria for opting for CBI in 
the first place. Next, steps in setting out the study procedure are 
detailed. Basic data gathering activities include a literature 
r evi ew, i ntervi ews with other CBI users, a r evi ew of av«i 1 ah 1 e systems 
and costs, and a review of course development and training delivery 
administration. Once data are gathered, alternatives should be 
analysed. These include deployment -scenarios, checks of 
admin i str at i ve and educat i onal f easi bi 1 i t y , and cost /benef it anal y si s. 
On the basis of the forgoing, recommendations can be made in the areas 
of system selection, and in deployment, staffing, administration, and 
financial/budget strategies. Finally, if the recommendations are 
accepted, an implementation plan should be drawn up. 

Wyatt, David H. 1991- Using visual and sound effects to enhance 
nonprofessional CAI language programs. MICRO* <The Journal of the 
Society for Microcomputer Applications in Language and Literature) 2,1 
(Mar): 11-14. 

"The program or* ntout which accompanies this article is 
excerpted from a C corial on the sound and spelling of the plural 

noun *orm in Engl it . The techniques can be adapted for use in any 
language lesson involving suffix addition and/or stem changes. They 
illustrate one method of reinforcing the explanation of such points 
with visual and sound effects." <p. 12) The listing is coded in 
Applesoft Basic. 



**- 1991 



Ahl, David H. 1992. Through the Fog. Creative Computing, Moy, Vol 8 
#5: 76-90. 

Whereas this is essentially a report of products on display at 
the "Which Computer?" show in Birmingham, U.K., there is something 
here to compliment the article by Urrows & Urrows, 1982. "Britain has 
made a strong commitment to extend computer literacy to every person 
in the country. They feel, rightly so, that computers are the wave of 
the future and that every citizen ought to be able to take advantage 
of their potential. Thus, the government is supporting educational 
computer programs in schools by picking up 50 percent of the cost of 
t'le hardware a~ well as sponsoring a twice-weekly program on BBC 
television." (p. 76) Some of that hardware is described in this 
article. 
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Electronic Education, October, Vol. 2 #2: 15, 22-23. 

This article stresses the fact that the best CAI programming 
should emphasize the unique aspects of the medium — "the features of 
student control of graphics and concept-related visual feedback 
constitute the unique advantages of CAI over other media. 11 (p- 22) 
The article discusses properties of effective graphics and, citing 
research that shows that r3call of visual material exceeds recall of 
printed matter, Alesandrini gives nine rules of thumb for improving 
CAI via graphics. The nine suggestions are: 

( 1 > Important concepts, ei ther concrete or abstract, and main 
points in particular, should be presented graphically. In support of 
this, Alesandrini draws on her own research comparing two lessons in 
which identical material was presented both visually and verbally. 
The results were that "the graphic version was preferred over the 
all-verbal lesson and, more importantly, it resulted in better 
learning. " (p. 22) 

(2> "Supportive" or "arbitrary" symbols and graphs can be used 
to portray information that is difficult to convey realistically. 
Concept related graphics, such as international symbols -for 
travellers, are another possibility. 

<3> "Be sure to use appealing graphics in the opening display of 
a lesson to gain the student's attention," but not as mere decoration 
or motivation in the middle of the lesson. Graphics as rewards for 
correct answers are OK, but otherwise they "can be distracting or 
confusing and result in less learning than if no graphics were shown." 

(4) Avoid overly complex graphics. It has been "found that 
extraneous detail in pictures can actually interfere with learning" by 
distracting students from information that might be more succinctly 
conveyed in a line drawing. 4 

(5) "Give informative visual feedback --fter the student answers 
correctly." If concept-related feedback is not feasible, then 
decorative graphics will possibly do. Examples are given of each 
instance. 

(6) "Give the student active control over visual displays". 
(All quotes to here, p. 22; all that follow, p. 23) 

(7) Although no correlation has been found between colors and 
learning or memory, it has been established that colors and feelings 
correlate. From what is known, it seems that "reds and blues should 
be reserved for graphics that are not overly detailed while finely 
detailed visuals and text should be shown in white, bright yellow or 
green . " 

<8> Although "lengthy segments of animated graphics in a lesson 
can quickly become tedious and boring, " judicious use of this device 
qet s "hi ghest ratings" from students. 

(9) "When all else fails and information must be presented 
verbally, at least take advantage of visual cueing techniques." 
Examples of such techniques are special typefaces, centering and 
offsetting, imaginative spacial groupings, etc. 

In summary, it is argued here that CAI should be designed around 
strategies which "are uniquely possible via CAI and take advantage of 
the computer's visual and interactive capabilities." Otherwise "the 
creative potential of CAI could be lost." 
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Barger, Robert Newton- 1 Q 82. The Computer as a Humanizing Influence 
in Education. T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), May, 
Vol . 9 #4: 95-6, 105- 

Many who oppose the proliferation of computers in schools ^ so 
on the grounds that computers are somehow dehumanizing. Barger argues 
the opposite view, that "the computer can show people what it means to 
be human and can help them to become more human. 11 He does this by 
discussing how computers can enhance (''especially in an educational 
context") the "fully human" traits of autonomy, individuality, 
rational i ty , af f ect i veness, responsiveness, and creati vi ty . 

Autonomy — In 1982, one computer company alone (Commodore) will 
produce as many computers as had existed befor ? 1981. As a result, 
the verb "know" has come to mean being able to access information, not 
necessarily to have it in one's head. Furthermore, CAI will be the 
major means of learning by the year 2000. Consequently, computers 
will not only enhance the ability of the individual to take more 
personal control over his own potential for development, but their 
eventual omnipresence will render "a facility in their use NECESSARY 
for human autonomy" (my emphasis). 

Individuality — Not only can the computer offer individual 
students the luxury of going at their own pace through course 
material, but students could choose between "a number of optional 
approaches to the same material." (quotes so far, p. 95) In addition, 
instruction can take place at the student's convenience, with few (or 
where the student has access to his own microcomputer, no) 
restrictions on time or place of instruction. 

Rationality — In some disciplines, students using computers can 
be expected to code steps of logical processes in machine readable 
-format. Thus the computer can be a valuable teacher of heuristics and 
in any case, "a most efficient tool for helping students to sharpen 
their intellectual skills." (p. 96) 

Af f ect i veness — Through the use of engaging graphics as well as 
appeal to touch and sound, the computer has capabilities for 
motivating and involving students unparal 1 el 1 ed in other media of 
i nstructi on . 

Responsiveness — In working through CAI, the student has to 
enter into a Platonic dialogue with a programmed instructional tool. 
Furthermore, in writing the dialogue, the teacher /programmer must take 
pains to see the lesson from the student's point of view and must 
think through not only right but possible wrong answers. When the 
Student enters one of these incorrect answers, he is immediately 
corrected, whereas correct answers are immediately rewarded. In 
either case, appropriate action can be implemented based on the 
branching capabi lities inhere' in computer proc*rammi ng . 
Responsiveness also mean r _.»at the student gets information meted out 
to him as he is ready fur it.. Finally, simulations can be performed 
on computer which obvicte the possibility of costly mistakes in real 
life. 

Creativity — Computers allow many options and possibilities for 
both students and teacher /programmer s. "Also, the computer indirectly 
encourages creativity by taking care of " drudge' work," freeing 
academicians to enqage in more creative teaching and thinking, (p. 96) 
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Blankenship, John. 1982. Give Your Apple a Voice: A Speech 
Development System Using the Radio Shack Speech Synthesizer. Byte, 
May, Vol. 7 #5: 446-456. 

As indicated in the title, this is a description of a Radio 
Shack device which synthesizes human speech using an inventor/ of 
phonemes, and o-f how that device can be modified for use with an 
Apple. Also, a program is listed which purports to affect a simple 
synthesis. Some strictly phonological considerations pertaining to 
realistic synthesis of spoken English are touched on. Also included 
is a description and illustration of a low-res face accompanying the 
author's program whose lips and eyes move in sync with the sounds 
bei rig synthesi zed . 



Blisek, John. 1982. The First National Kidisc — TV Becomes a 
Plaything. Creative Computing, January, Vol. 8 #1: 106-110. 

The Ki di sc was created to ex p 1 oi t every i magi nab 1 e feature of 
videodisc technology. Its creators pass on some points which they 
le~«arned ir, producing the Kidisc which may help with interactive 
videodisc production in general. 



Hork, Alfred. 19Q2. Reactions. In Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). Computers 
in composition instruction. Los Alamitos, CA: SWRL Educational 
Research and Development. pp.. 67-73. 

For Alfred Bork, this is a "light" article, but this does not 
detract from the lucidity with which Bork elucidates crucial issues in 
CAI development. Noting that "the computer is a gift of fire," with 
both good uses and bad, Bork points out that "it is not clear that the 
computer is going to improve education. The computer, like any new 
technology, has the potential for improving education or weakening 
educaton. Everything in human technology has this due»l potential." 
(p. 73) In this article, Bork tries to illuminate ways by which the 
computer can be used to strengthen education. 

(1) Screen Designs Presentation of text on the screen should 
not emulate print, a medium with a wholly different set of constraints 
from those found on computer,©. Developers should keep in mind that 
"blank space iz free", that "short lines aid readability", that text 
need not be pi aced al ways at the 1 eft margi n , that "there i s no reason 
that we can't display text logically, keeping natural phrases together 
on a line", and that we shou .d "allow users to set the rate of the 
text display." (p. 68). <2) Timing: Developers must be sensitizad to 
how users will react if the program halts, or if it proceeds after a 
preset amount of time- (3) Content: Content should not be trivial, 
and help routines should be "just as interactive as the rest of the 
mater i al . " (p. 69) <4) Mediums Vi sual mater i a I , and much more 
interaction, should be used to counteract the verbal orientation of 
present courseware. Also, other media (e.g. student handbooks and 
teacher's guides) should not be used to compensate for design flaws. 
(5) General Issues: "We , ought to use English as the medium of 
comuuuii cat i on" (p. 70) rather than Y/N or multiple choice ("a tactic 
of desperation in dealing with large numbers of students"; p. 70). 
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(n developing materials, we need to "begin to arrive at measures 
of interaction . .. and talk about the quality. 11 Also, we can now 
truly "individualize the learning experience. We can make the 
learning experience different for different people-" Finally, we can 
consider "new ways to organize learning," a concept difficult for 
conventional teachers to grasp, (p. 71) 

Development should not be left to the spare time of the teacher; 
rather, it should proceed on the scale of development at the Open 
University in England, where a mi 1 1 ion ' dol 1 ars might be put into a 
course that will be scrapped after seven years. Also, "Instructional 
designers aught to stop thinking about programming," (p. 72) an area 
which must be left to specialists in order to achieve 
commercial -quality results- Additionally, materials should be 
considered only after having first established a base of research; 
rather than asking what we can do with computers, we should ask what 
pedagogical problems need solution. Furthermore, we should look to 
the future; tor example, not "develop materials for the kind of 
hardware that is currently available," and which will soon become 
obsolete. <p. 73; cf Hofstetter, 1983) Moreover, we need to "think 
more about non-school environments" for our courseware. Finally, we 
need to "think about the computer as a 'combining' device" <p. 73) 
that will address several skills at once (e.g. reading and writing 
together; not writing separately). 

"We are at the threshold of a real revolution in the way people 
learn — a revolution that is going to influence our entire 
educational system." (p. 72) However, we are introducing fire into 
our schools. Consideration of Bork's points may help determine 
whether or not this fire is used beneficially. 



Burnett, J. Dale and Larry A. Miller. 1982. Small Scale CAI: Some 
General Considerations and an Example from Reading Education. Journal 
of Educational Technology Systems, Vol. 10 #3, 1981-82: 207-222. 

Lately, the trend in educational computing systems has shifted 
away from dependence on large mainframes to work with st«nd alone 
systems. Consequently, "It is now possible for virtually any 
interested institution, or individual, to begin developing and using 
computer-based instructional materials ..." <p. 208) As a result of 
this development, the following project was possible. 

This article discusses a series of lessons developed in BASIC on 
an IBM 5100 teaching student teachers principles of the reading 
process. For comparison, two other CAI reading projects are 
mentioned, both of which "appear to suffer from an inadequate model of 
the reading process ..." and from the fact that they were "designed to 
fit the capabilities of the computer." (p. 214) In contrast, the 
authors were "only interested in the technology to the extent that it 
is capable of doing what we desire within an instructional framework." 
(p. 209) Furthermore, their lessons were developed based on what the 
authors feel was a sound psychol i ngui st i c model of the reading 
process. 

The authors'* lessons were designed so that student teachers 
would draw conclusions about the reading process frcm their 
experiences with the computer. The exercises teach constraints on 
context, syntax, semantics, and orthography. In one exercise. 
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students -fill in a blank in a sentence with twelve possible words. 
Then other sentences are given with blanks in which an ever decreasing 
number of the original twelve words will fit. Finally, all but one of 
the original words is eliminated. Another exercise displays a series 
of sentences in which the students are required to replace nonsense 
words with English words. As more sentences are displayed introducing 
additional constraints on the nonsense vocabulary, students can change 
their minds about the words in preceding sentences, so that by the end 
o-f the exercise, the meaning o-f all the nonsense words is clear. A 
■final exercise has students guess every next letter* one by one, in 
mystery sentences stored on the computer. After working these 
1 essons, the students di scuss i n cl ass what they have 1 earned about 
pred i ct i on in read i ng . 

The programs wer» developed in three stages. First, exercises 
were conceptual i ned without consideration -for programming limitations. 
Next, the exercises were modified for the computer, the major 
constraint at this stage being the size of the text window- Finally, 
the program code was altered to improve machine speed. The authors 
veel that the resulting exercises were "unique in that no factual 
information is presented to the student; he discovers the answers as 
more and more written language is presented. 1 ' Secondly, metalanguage 
is totally dispensed with. But in the authors 1 " view, "the main 
feature of this project lies in the adaptation of a viable model of 
the reading process to a computer assisted instructional format. 11 <p. 
218) 



Burns, Huqh. 1982. Computer-assisted prewriting activities: 
Harmonics for invention. In Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). Computers in 
composition instruction. Los Alamitos, CA: SWRL Educational Research 
and Development. pp. '19-29. 

Using metaphors from harmonics and music, and characterising 
"invention as electronic orchestration," Burns elaborates on the 
theory behind his milestone programming (reported elsewhere in this 
bibliography: Burns «»nd Culp, 1980) » Interestingly, he calculates 
that, were he to teach until the year 2011 classes of 140 students who 
must each write 8 essays, then he would have to come up with 32,480 
different topics for them. With his program, of course, he will be 
spared much of this tedium. More important, students may be led to 
"say to themselves, 'Wait a minute, I can ask myself such questions."" 
(p. 22) As an example of the interaction involved, the transcript of 
a student stumbl ing around the topic of "Entropy in Maxwel 1 ? s Demon" 
(from Pynchon's The Crying of Lot 49) makes for entertaining reading. 

Burns also summarises the most interesting results from his 
research (Burns and Culp, 1980) into the effectiveness of his 
programming. First, although students using his program were able to 
generate more ideas than were those in the experimental group, they 
had difficulty with the preponderance of ideas; "too many ideas made 
the arranginq task difficult and time consuming." However, Burns and 
Culp "verified that invention doesn't end. Several students told us 
on the f 1 1 nw-up questionnaire that the best answers to the questions 
did not occur to them while they were on-line. They were stimulated 
to think about ^heir subjects from new points of view. That's 
exciting. " (p. *.8) 
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Collett, John. 1982. A Tenses Computer Program for Students of 
French. The Modern Language Journal , Summer, Vol. 66 #2: 170-179. 

This is a thorough, though not highly technical, description of 
how lessons were developed using Basic to enable students to drill 
verb tenses in French. At first, the lesson authors worked using a 
multiple choice format, but this article describes some of the 
difficulties and considerations in going over to a write-in format. 
Some attention was paid in the programming to compacting recursive 
elements to such an extent that the number of separate programs needed 
to run the original lesson was reduced from forty to a single program 
accessing SO data files, with corresponding ga?,ns in "elegance, 
efficiency, and programmer satisfaction." (p. 172) The data in the 
files (verb stems, tense endings, and the like) are called at random, 
enabling the formation of some 20,000 possible sentences in French. 
However, some of Ir.ose sentences being improbable in French, certain 
combinations are -flagged so that if they happen to occur, the computer 
is instructed to forsake them for a new combination. 

The article mentions some problems with the program which are 
peculiar to French, and some, such as "a certain lack of variety," (p. 
178) which are peculiar to Basic. Still, authors of CAI will be 
impressed by the attention to proper programming style, and with 
possible adaptations of the programming ideas here to their own work. 
Additional!/, although it is not specifically mentioned here, the 
article provides an example of how linguistic and programming 
considerations in analysis of language might in some ways coincide. 



Davison, Ned J. 1982. Verse weaving: A challenge for all ages. 
Creative Computing 8,7 ( Jul ): 166-72. 



statements, the program displays a poem on the screen." (p. 168). To 
ur.e the program, users should pick a theme, then input lines replete 
with places, characters, actions, times. Adjectives, details, etc. 
The result is poetry whose "variety and impermanence offer a new kind 
of verse, fiction, or dialog that is constantly changing and elusive" 
<p. 168) ; "What happens is that you gradually uncover your own 
feelings about the subject or theme" (p. 16Q> . The program is listed, 
coded in Atari Basic. (See also Davison's article in MICRO 1,2:3-12, 
June 1980. ) 



Durl ee, David. 1982. Maple Sugar and Apples: A Yummy Way to Learn. 
Softalk, April, Vol. 2 #8: 170-174. 

Noting that initial enthusiasm for CAI waned once the novelty 
bad worn off, it is asserted in this article that "Since the advent of 
the microcomputer there has been a second wave of research in CAI." 
<p M 170) The research dealt with here is the work of Bernard Fox and 
Mary Wilson of the University of Vermont, who first designed a study 
to determine "whether young children would even interact with the 
computer." The result was that "all but one of the children 
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participating in the test preferred the computer test over the? -flash 
card version." <pp- 171-2? 

Next is described a proqram in which students of varying 
backgrounds were taught the history and techniques of CAI. Armed with 
an enviable array of Apples and periferals (i.e. modems, graphics 
tablets, voice synthesizers and di gi t al i zers) , students produced such 
input devices as touch sensitive overlays, joysticks, and even 
distance sensors allowing head movements as input- Other worK was 
done on improving student writing using Apple Writer, and constructing 
databases of words with Echo II and allowing access to those words 
with as few keystrokes as possible. 

Another project involves use of a hi-res animated talking Blob 
whose function is to "train students in prepositions, pronouns, who 
and what questions, verb tenses, and more . . The program makes full 
use of the Apple's 48K of memory to minimize disk loading time 
because students lose interest when they are kept waiting- 1 ' Plans are 
to convert the Blob's speech from digitalized to memory conserving 
synthesized speech, but reservations center around the fact that "no 
studies have been done to show the effects of a computer accent on a 
developing chi Id. " 

Fox and Wilson say that "Today neither technology nor the cost 
of technology stand in the way of developing creative courseware that 
makes learning language as exciting as any arcade computer game of 
Space Invaders. Only our mind's imagination limits us." Still 
another limitation is mentioned in the article; namely, the shortage 
of trained courseware developers. In Vermont, at least, there appear 
to be "more microcomputers available for special education than <there 
are) special educators trained to use them." (p. 174) 



Fitzgerald, Brian. 1982. The amazing maze in 3-D. Soft-line 2,1 
(Sep) : 10-4,26. 

This article, first of a 5-part series, shows how to plot a 3 
dimensional maze. If the maze were, say, the corridors of an 
educational institution, or of a hospital, or what have you, and 
objects in the maze registration cards or pharmaceutical items, etc., 
then imagine the impact on language learning a program based in this 
setting would have! A listing in Applesoft Basic accompanies the 
article. 



Fitzgerald, Brian. 1982. The amazing maze. Fart II. Softline 2,2 
(Nov) :24--8. 

This article, part of a five-part series continued into 1983, 
shows how to plot and color in the maze in question. A listing in 
Applesoft Basic is provided. 



(Slenn, Fatricia D. It's Academic. 1982. Creative Computing, 
October, Vol. 8 #10: 38-48. 

This is an article about a commercial program railed Mentor 
Master, which sells for under $40 and enables the owner of a 48K Apple 
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Ii + to create simple CAI materials. Although the author o-f this 
review is care-ful to point out that Mentor is a programmed template, 
"not a CAI authoring language" <p. 38) and that its capabilities are 
severely restricted, she does note that it is completely menu driven, 
incorporates a w^rd processor -for text creation and editing, and 
provides full documention on the screen; in other words, it is 
designed to be used by anyone who can turn on a computer and then 
follow directions. Glenn warns, however, that proper advance planning 
i s necessary i n making "worthwhi 1 e" 1 essons, otherwi se "the resul t is 
worse than usel ess. " (p. 42) 

Noting that Mentor can produce little more than "electronic page 
turner" tutorials, Glenn nevertheless feels that Mentor has a place 
within the educational establishment. "If tutorials and drill and ^ 
practice programs are a means for increasing the acceptance of 
computers in the schools, then they should be used." <p. 44; see also ? 
Merrill, 1982) j 



Harriott, John. CAI: A Philosophy of Education — and a System to 
Match. 1982. Creative Computing, April, Vol. 8 #4: 80-86. 

According to Herriott, "There is a very strong possibility that 
before the end of this century, students will be receiving all of 
their instruction from computers, with no contact with teachers 
whatsoever." Thus, "Unless very serious thought is given to the whole 
question of the role of the computer as a teaching device together 
with a re-vamping of the entire system to allow full use of a powerful 
tool in education, I'll wager that there will be rampant anarchy with 
empty schools and out of work teachers." (p. 80) Fortunately, 
Herriott further speculates that readers of Creative Computing (and by 
extension, of this bibliography) will not be among the unemployed. 

However, in considering change in educational systems to allow 
for enhanced utilization of computers, one should NOT "try to see how 
the new device fits into existing patterns." On the contrary, one 
should consider its implementation in systems whose characteristics 
might include the following: "First, the classroom as the most common 
teaching mode, will disappear." Second, good teachers will be able to 
multiply fruitful contact hours with their students, possibly taking 
on roles as councellors and guides. Third, students will have more 
control over their direction in a course, even to the point of 
deciding when to leave it. In the wired 'classroom' 1 , "There is no 
timetable." The students' control might extend to their being 
encouraged to write CAI lesions themselves. (cf Lewis 81) 

In making use of computers in education, one should strive to 
utilize the seven advantages of CAI; namely, the ability of computers 
to (1) teach on a one to one basis with a high success rate, <2) 
provide imbedded remedial instruction, often unbeknownst to students, 
<3> provi de "enrichment material " , (4) track student progress, (5) 
allow for self pacing, (6) provide video and audio support through 
p«*ri feral devices, and <7) provide access to massive information 
re?trieval bases. But however computers are utilized, one should keep 
in mind that it is imperative that the interactive nature of the 
medium be emphasized. Letting the computer take too much control, 
even of turning on and off periferals, can have a lulling effect that 
might work to the detriment of other benefits inherent in the medium. 
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Hitchcock, John. 1982. AWACS. Great, ve Computing 8,5 ^May; : 158-V7. 

The player is in an AWAC plane, from which he controls ^n air 
battle, attempting to destroy or to have destroyed enemy planes be-fore 
they attack his bases*,. The player has a hi-res radar screen, and can 
scramble aircraft and direct their fire. The program is listed with 
r.odinq in Applesoft Basic* 



Johnston, Emily G. 1982. Double Cross. Creative Computing 8,10 
(Oct) : 252-8. 

A double-crosstic is a puzzle that derives from a quote, its 
author, and the published source. The author and source are written 
vertically so that each letter begins a horizontal word or phrase, all 
o; : which the player must discern from definitions or hints regarding 
the horizontal words. Correctly figuring out the hidden phrases 
reveals the author's name and source, and, througf cross reference 
with a diagram, the quote itself. This program limits quote length to 
256 characters. The program is "written in DEC PDP-11 Basic Plus and 
is heavily dependent on the string manipulation features of that 
language." (p. 252,. The article lists a sample run only, but the 
program listir.g (or mag tape soft copy) is ^vailaule from the author. 

kehrberg* Lent T. and Richard A. Pollack. 1982. Videodiscs in the 
Classroom: An Interactive Economics Course. Creative Computing,, 
January, Vol. 8 ttl: 98-102. 

Economics was chosen for development of interactive courseware 
in this project because ecof omics happens to be a course which is 
occasionally subject to cane Elation for lack of students, given 
today's economic exigencies. Otherwise there is much in this report 
oF genera* interest; in particular, problems of lesson c evel opment n 
which are global in nature. 

For example, it is useful to know that the lessons in question 
were all laid out on aper be-fore the decision to enhance one part or 
another with video was made. Then, a service called Encyrlovideo war- 
enlisted to locate the appropriate films from Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Actual production was done in three stages: premastering (on v^deo 
tape), mastering, and replication, and costs for these steps *or one 
tape exceeded $6000. Furthermore, these costs were "not the expensive 
component in computer and videcrHsc courseware development. Thp major 
expenses lie in the development of the courseware with its computer 
and vide material." (p. 102) Stili, it was thought that the 
advantages of videodisc over the less expensively produced vidso tape 
counter-balanced the additional r>st of video production. 



Krllner. Charlie. 1982. V is for Videodisc: t. *3 ng a Videodisc with 
Apple Super Pi lot. Creative Computing, January, Vol. Q #1: 104-105. 



b perPilot differs from standard Pilot in that i' has 27 colors. 
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better animations, and -faster printer control and student record 
capabilities. It also allows a V: command which will, given the 
correct interface card and Pascal control program, control a 
videodisc. These capabilities are orie-fly touched on in this short 
arti cl e. 



himmel, Stephen. 1982. I Sing the Editor Electric. Creative 
Computing, June, Vol 8 # 6: 75-78. 

This is a review o-f a bit o-f commercial word proressing software 
called Grammatik, which searches through a file of te;:t for any of 500 
words and phrases (stored in the Grammatik program) commoi^y misused 
in English. On encountering one of these, the program printr out a 
message prompting the user to double check hi» usage of that wurd or 
phrase. 

Assuming that a group of learners were able to wri*U 
compositions using word processors, Grammatik could be used to assist 
them in double checking their work for their most common mistakes? for 
in addition to the original 500 words and phrases in Grammatik's 
internal dictionary (which may or may not be appropriate to students 
of ESL) , 300 other words and phrases may be supplied by the instructor 
or user. Then;, according to the reviewer, Grammatik "is like having 
an English teacher available to you all the time. Running it on a 
regular basis would improve your writing skills." (p. 76) 

The major limitations of this particular software are that the 
program operates independently of the meaning of words, and that the 
program cannot check for grammatical errors. The program can only 
search out the words and phrases previously keyed into it, ±ea\ing it 
to the user to judge whether that word or phrase is indeed misused or 
not. However, these limitations, if looked upon as the next hurdle to 
overcome, suqgest the eventual development of a computerised error 
monitor for language learners. 



Lathrop, Ann. 1982. Courseware selection. In Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). 
Computers in composition instruction. Lo<s Alamitos, CA: SWRL 
Educational Research and Development. pp. 47-60, 

This is a better than average article on software evaluation, 
because not only is it a primer on the subject for the prospective 
u«,er , but it contains <* lot of reference information for the 
e-Derifenced user. For example, the article incoroorates an annotated 
L oliography on articles dealing with software i duation as well as a 
listinn vif names and addresses of periodicals carrying reviews. 
Additionally, two instruments for evaluation, one ^©comme/nded as being 
care-fully developed but easy to use, and the other as being 
comprehensive ond detailed, are cited. 

Aoonn uhe many suggestions made concerning evaluations obtain 
appropriate instruments for evaluation, consult software reviews, <?nd 
favor distributors who allow 30-day approval. Consider whether the 
software <reets a curriculum need and whether it constitutes a V">lid 
use of the computer. Try running the program as a qood studont (to 
see if it is fun, valuable, and challenging), as poor student (to 
ses what kind of feedback and guidance it gives), and as a negative 
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•student <to see if you can bomb it). Observe arid poll students to 
assess their reactions- Finally, help influence the marketplace fay 
refusinq to buy anything but high quality courseware. 



Lawler, Joseph. x982. Appendix: Evaluating textual responses. In 
Lawler, Josenh (Ed„). Computers in composition instruction. Los 
Alamitos, CAs SWRL Educ ''anal Research and Development. pp. 75-81. 

Lawler reports on work at SWRL whose purpose was to investigate 
the potential -for microcomputers in writing instruction. An 
examination of the literature showed that the field was "limited" in 
that not much courseware required student input of more than a 
character at a time. Lawler and his colleagues therefore <*»cided to 
focus "on designing computer -based materials that would require the 
actual production of text- And we also felt that our programs should 
be able to evaluate that text." (p. 76) It was further decided to 
teach sentence combining, since this had been shown to be effective, 
since the "sequence and scope" of such a program was fairly 
straightforward, and since the range of possible responses produced by 
students would be limited and relatively manageable. However, it was 
not easy to design a program that would parse strings in such a way 
that the program would distinguish totally wrong answers from those 
that had only spelling or punctuation errors. 

Design of the parser followed several steps. First errors were 
classified as either syntactic (and treated by routing through some 
remedial feedback in the program) or form errors. These latter were 
routed through the parser. The parser first checks for a capital 
letter at the beginning of the sentence and for a period at the end; 
xf one of these is missing, the student is so informed. The parser 
then checks for the sentence combining "signal"; if none is found, the 
student is asked to add one or is passed into the appropriate 
syntactic error subroutines. Next, the parser compares the number of 
words in the student response to the number of words in the correct 
answer; if there is a discrepancy, the student is asked to rectify it 
or is passed into the remedial portion. 

Checks for initial capital, final period, sentence combining 
"signal", and correct number of words were trivial compared to the 
complex subroutines necessary fur checking spelling. The nitial step 
was to define misspelling. Evfent lally, subroutines were written that 
would detect when one word had one letter more or less than another, 
one letter different from another, or two letters transposed. If such 
a word was encountered, all else being equal, the program could still 
save the student from getting bogged down in the remedial part of the 
program. (See Soemarmo, 1<?83, for examples of such routines.) 

In cone 1 us i on, Lawler rei terates that programs of this nature 
are very difficult to write 4 nd will not likely do exactly what they 
are meant to do. However, the effort is worthwhile in the long run, 
since students are appreciative of the fact that they don't have to 
retype whole sentences because of typographical errors, and this helps 
students to "view the computer as a partner rather than an adversary." 
(p- 81) Also, r.l though Lawler doesn't mention this, this kind uf 
programming, once developed, can usually be used intact as subroutines 
in subsequent lessons. 
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Lawier, Joseph. 1982. Computers in Composition Instruction. Los 
Alamitos, CA: SWRL Educational Research and Development. 

This book is a collection of papers -from a recent SWRL 
(Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development) conference whose participants h .plored how recent 
developments in writing instruction (e.g. concentration on process 
over product ) coul d be enhanced throuqh the use of computers. Al 1 of 
these are cited jn this bibi -ography ; still, to quote from the 
mtroducti on: 

M The first paper in the volume provides an overview of the 
current svate of computer-based composition instruction. Robert 
Shostak discusses the problems that writing teachers have 
traditionally faced and describes some <specific software)- that may 
help overcome these problems. 

"Hugh Burns describes a computer-based dialog that he developed 
to assist students in generating ideas for writing." <cf Burns & Culp, 
1980) "Earl Woodruff discusses the role that computers can play in 
helping students compose text. Ann Lathrop outlines criteria that 
should be considered when selecting courseware for purchase. 

"The courseware demonstrated at the conference included a 
variety of materials. Descriptions are provided for programs 
demonstrated by Michael Southwell, Stephen Marcus, Irene and Dwen 
Thomas, and Shirley Keran. 

"Alfred Bork 1 erved as the reactor for the conference, and his 
presentation inrludes a discussion of the principles that should guide 
the development of computer-based learning materials. He also 
discusses the need for a solid research foundation. 

"In an appendix to the book, the editor describes some of the 
problems that instructional developers are likely to encounter as they 
design programs for teaching writing. Th^ paper discusses the need 
for interactive programs that can evaluate the form and content of 
textual responses. " 

This book was reviewed in College Composition and Communication 
(Vol. 34 #3, pp. 368-9) by John C. Bean. Writing about a year after 
the book came out, Bean ncjtos that already, the "buok^s survey of 
courseware is incomplete and out of date. It makes no mention of the 
work of many currently a. f ive researchers, including Ruth Von Blum"s 
team at UCLA, Helen Schwartz at Oakland University (Michigan), 
Chistine Neuwirth at Carnegie-Mellon, Lillian Bridwell and Donald Ross 
at the University of Minnesota, William Marling at Case Western 
Reserve, or ... Joseph Bourque at Montana State University." <p. 369) 
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Lesgold, A-M. 1982. Paradigms Tor computer-based education. 
Unpublished article. Learning Research and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburg. 

Accordinq to Feres & White (V 34:39), "Lesgold (1982) in 
descr i bi nq paradi gms for computer-based i n struct ion al so emphasi zes 
the need for substantial work on motivational issues. He notes that 
students perform certain tasks within computer systems that they may 
not do in other settings. In addition, Lesgold proposes a more 
pragmatic "toolkit" of motivational principles to be available in 
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authoring environments and libraries. These n kits'* 1 would consist of 
programming devices and instructional suggestions supported by 
educational rationale. Suggestions might include principles such as 
(1) if the student is about to lose, interrupt and tutor to prevent 
losing; and <2> do not tutor be-fore the student has a chance to 
discover the game -for him/her &elf." 

Lubar, David. 1982. Adventures in Videoland (Rol 1 ercoaster : A 
Computer /Vi deo Adventure). Creative Computing (January^, Vol. 8 #1: 
60-70. 

This article describes the adaptation o-f the adventura movie 
"Rol 1 ercoaster " to an interactive videodisc -format. There is actually 
a series o-f three articles here: the -first by David Lubar telling how 
the interactive programming came to be written, the second dealing 
with aspects o-f programming, and the third by David Ahl called "The 
Roller-coaster Game Dissected. 11 Included in the article are -flowcharts 
and a complete listing o-f the inter. rtive program, coded in BASIC. 

Madeheim, Jim, and Al Vesterdal . 1982. Hangman -for the pocket 
computer. Creative Computing 8,4 (Apr): 130. 

This article lists and describes a parsimonious program which 
allows someone to type a word in -for another person to -figure out; 
coded in Radio Shack's pocket computer Basic. 

Mangasar 1 an, vleffrey. 1982. Cyrillic anyone? Character editor -for 
the Apple. Creative Computing 8,7 ( Jul ): 120-32. 

This article shows how to use systems programs on the Applel 
disk to generate character sets usable in -foreign language CAI. 

Mathes, Stanley L. 198?. Using Microcomputer Graphics to Train 
Teachers. Creative Computing, April, Vol. 8 #4: 88-94. 

This article is o-f interest to educators on several counts. 
First, authors of CAI often have need for graphics, and this article 
includes a listing of a program that, when keyed into an Apple II+, 
will allow an author to draw and color on the screen and save the 
product. Of further interest is how the program was created: it was 
the product of a workshop in which teachers were taught the rudiments 
of Basic through graphics, an interesting approach in itself. 
Finally, several issues in computers in education are ancillary to the 
emphasis of the article, which is on the most obvious level a 
description of the evolution of the graphics program in the workshop. 
Among these ancillary issues are: how rauch confidence in, hence power 
over, the medium users might have; how computers can teach heuristics 
of problem solving in addition to the solution to whatever problem is 
immediately at hand; and how computers are capable of motivating 
students to enthusiastically solve these problems. 

This article is one of several (see Herriott 1982) in this issue 
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o-f Creative Computing having to do with computers in education. 
Language instructors might also look at David Lubar's review of a 
crossword puzzle generator -for Apple II on p. 22. On p. 50, Bob 
Call an reviews the new Monroe EC 8800 educational computer. On p. 96, 
Mary Humphrey shares her insights on what kids think about the 
computers in their schools, and on p. 112, Eugene Raudsepp publishes 
the second in a series o-f articles on overcoming psychological and 
organisational barriers to creativity. Finally. Antonio M. Lopez, Jr. 
has an article on the educational value o-f pocket (i.e. cheap) 
computers* (c-f Dede 1980) 



McComb, Gordon. 1982. Speech, Speech! Creative Computing (December), 
Vol . 8 #12: 120-130. 

After mentioning the makers o-f various voice synthesizers on the 
market today (and providing addresses at the back), McComb discusses 
how di-f-ferent TTS (te;:t to speech) synthesizers work. Some TTS 
synthesizers work at the phoneme ievt.1. and others at the level o-f 
allophones*. In either system, text s translated into its phonemic or 
allophonic eqiivalent, after which pronunciation variances are 
compensated ft,.". Finer points of suc K systems include getting vowel 
and consonant sounds by using either a voiced or a fricative 
generator. Toward the end of the process, sounds are sent through 
filters designed to mimic the human vocal tract, and the beginning and 
ending of each phoneme or allophone is "sloped" (through circuitry in 
the synthesizer) to provide smooth transitions from one to the other. 
Finally, the sound is played out through a speaker. 

In addition, "A few synthesizers for the personal computer 
market make it possible to control pitch under software control. It 
is also possible to pace the syllables and phrases better to create 
more life-like speech." Programming all this is simplified via 
algorithm programs which "look at each letter individually, then scan 
to either side to see how other letters in the word will affect 
pronunciation. The unit then searches a rule table so it can compare 
the scanned words with its stored definitions. When it «^ees a match, 
it corrects for proper pronun zi at i on as indicated. If it doesn't see 
a match, it outputs the speech without eny conversion." (p. 124) 

Unfortunately, no one has yet elucidated the rules o-f 
pronunciation in English with 1007. accuracy, taking into account all 
exceptions, let alone programmed such an algorithm into a computer. 
Still, 907. accuracy is possible in some industrial synthesizers. 
However, lacking such devices, most people find ways to fool the 
computer with mis-spellings that will produce desired sounds, for 
example writing "cloze" instead of "clothes". Programmers can produce 
desired sounds by programming in the codes for those sounds. 

Included in the article are tables listing phonemes, their 
duration, and some of their production features, all coded for Votrax. 
See also related articles by Anderson and by Norman in this same issue 
cf Creative Computing. 



Mfc-rnlx, Paul E. 1982. The Case Against Pilot: The Pros and Cons of 
Computer -Assisted Instruction Languages and Authoring Systems. 
Creative Computing, July, Vol. 8 #7: 70, 75-77. 
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In this article, the argument is made tnat the limitations on 
CA.t authoring languages are not compensated -for by ease o-f learning 
when compared to programming languages such as Pascal or Basic. This 
is because authoring languages try to "sir.plify thr* author's task by 
using one or more o-f the -following techniques": 

1) Reduce the domain o-f possible commands — "A CAI language 
such as Pilot which tries to simpli-fy the courseware author's task by 
reducing the number o-f commands in the language has a significant 
liability. The restriction in the domain o-f commands creates a 
restriction in the range o-f possible outcomes or applications ... 

"The principle reason -for selecting Pilot over other, more 
powerful, general purpose languages such as Basic or Pascal seems to 
be the ease with which it can be learned. However, this reasoning may 
be somewhat fallacious." As evidence of this, the author presents a 
table comparing several commands in each of the three languages which 
"reveals that a subset of Basic or Pascal which matches the domain of 
Pilot commands could be learned just as easily. However, the more 
powerful languages offer the advantage of additional capabilities when 
the author is ready to go beyond the minimal subset. If an author 
begins by learning Pilot and then desires greater power, he must then 
scrap Pilot and begin learning a new language. Why not begin with a 
powerful language in the first place?" 

However, it is also noted that although "a subset of Pascal 
would be just as 'easy to learn as Basic or Pilot ... Rather than 
beginning by showing how commands can be used in a simple, 
straight* orward fashion, most authors try to present commands in their 
total complexity. The Pascal language is also embedded in a powerful 
but complex operating system ... " which the prospective CAI author 
must also learn to use. 

2) Provide commands and strategies which meet the specific needs 
of instructional application — In addition to being limited, commands 
allowed are often "chosen based on an implied instructional strategy. 
The availability of this set of commands and the exclusion of more 
general commands inadvertently requires authors to use a particular 
strategy ... " The strategy used is usually tutorial and "Although 
such a strategy sounds great, in practice it is generally just plain 
boring. ... In fact, one could argue that the resulting CAI program is 
little more than a fancy and expensive page turner." Although Merrill 
allows that in Pilot, authors are not forced to use tutorial strategy, 
and that more creative programming is possible, he thinks that "the 
vc-ry nature of principal Pilot commands strongly encourages novice 
programmers tc use a mediocre strategy." 

3) Provide commands or routines which perform higher level tasks 
With the ixception of Pi lot 7 s "match" instruction (which invokes a 

subroutine enabling "a Pilot program to perform moderately 
sophisticated natural language processing" not possible with a single 
command in Basic, APL , or Pascal), both Pilot and Basic are weak in 
allowing higher order functions to be brought into programs (i.e. via 
subroutines; quotes to here, p. 76). Pascal, APL, Logo, and Actor 
languages allow parameters to be passed from main program to 
subroutine and hence allow "truly modular programming", and Pascal 
also allows subroutines to be linked with a single command. 

With programming languages, courseware authors are given a 
template to use which allows them to concentrate on lesson content. 
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but the template "forces the author to turn out courseware which 
conforms to the template. Such templates can have the effect of 
enhancing the quality of courseware produced by the novice, while 
restricting the quality of the courseware produced by a creative 
author- The general quality of the courseware produced is dependent 
on the quality f the template. 11 

In concli_ - ion, Merrill notes that "Authoring systems reduce cost 
and effort by reducing variety in much the same way that cost and 
effort are reduced in fast food restaurants, tract homes and formula 
television shows." He offers pointers in the choice of a CAI 
authoring language and suggests that "When possible, subject matter- 
experts with little computer experience should team up with 
programmers who have had considerable experience programming in a 
sophisticated language." (p. 77) 



Muller, Jim. 1982. The Friendly Computer Languages- Creative 
Computing (October), Vol- 8 #10: 55-60. 

This article discusses the various versions of LOGO available 
for Apple, TI, and Atari. The pros and cons of the various versions 
are carefully weighed, making the conclusions too complex to present 
here. Atari Pilot, which combines features of both LOGO and PILOT, 
seems to be the most versatile- However, TI's "sprites" are most 
comprehensible to young users. The Apple Terrapin, Inc. version of 
LOGO seems to be the Cadillac of the group, which is not to say that 
it is most appropriate for all users. This article will give readers 
a good basis for comparison of the various LOGO* s, and will provide 
some useful information about the language besides 

See also in this issue Molly Watt's article entitled What Is 
LOGO? (pp. 112-129, and Robert Lawless LOGO Ideas, p. 111. 



Munro, Allen. 1982. An Overview of Speech Synthesizers. Softaik, 
May, Vol. 2: 149-156, 172-174. 

The currently state-of-the-art commercially available speech 
synthesizers for Apple II are described, namely: Type* n' Talk (Votrax), 
Echo II (Street El ectroni cs > , SuperTal ker ( Mount ai n Computer ) , and 
MicromoMth (Mi cromi nt > „ Speech synthesis and digital recording are 
differentiated, and trade-offs between the two are described. 
Basically, these are that synthesis yields lower quality sound than 
digital recording, but the latter uses memory .Tore rapaciously. Of 
interest to language teachers is a discussion of phonological 
considerations and constraints in speech synthesis. (SuperTalker was 
included in c monstrations given by BIPACS at thfc 1982 TESOL 
Convention in Honolulu.) Those consulting this article will find a 
second article, "When the Apple Speaks, Who Listens?" by Melissa 
rtilich, beginning on the same page as the Munro article. 



Neumann, Robert. 1982. How to find good software. Electronic 
Learning 2, 2 (October): 40-41. 



1'hi s article is part of a 



"Software Special" in this issue of 
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Electronic Learning. Briefly, Neumann suggests that if you can't 
preview software you are considering buying, you should <1) loo*' for 
evidence of field testing., <2) go on the strength of reviews, 
particularly by teachers teaching your own subject and grade level, 
<3) use demonstration tapes as a last resort, and <4> consider the 
backup policy and reputation of the software publisher. 

The rest of the Software Special is well detailed and highly 
informative, containing a virtual directory of sources for software 
and of information about software- For example, on pp. 42-3, there 
are addresses and sales/review policies of various software vendors. 
There is also a section on evaluation of software (pp. 45-8) in which 
an evaluation form is suggested and discussed. Criteria include; (1) 
appropriateness of computer for teaching a given skill, <2> 
consistency of difficulty in all aspects of the program, <3) degree of 
enhancement of graphics, sound, and color, (4) degree of interaction, 
which includes effectiveness of feedback and degree to which student 
controls pace of program, and (5) suitability of documentation. 

Following the evaluation form is a list of names and features of 
recommended educational programs (pp. 50-5). There follows (pp. 56-8) 
a "Software Yellow Pages" in which several dozen sources for software 
reviews are listed. Also in this issue, there is a listing of 
publishers who will consider marketing home-produced software (p. 29) 
accompanying an article by Andrew Ragan entitled "Marketing your own 
software" (pp. 28 & 30). Finally, there is a listing (pp. 26-7) of 
school admiru btrdiu on programs and their vendors. 



Gnoslo, Tim. 1932. Visions of the Future. Creative Computing, 
January, Vol. 8 #1: 84-94. 

Variables in videodisc selection are described. There are three 
formats: .laser-optical, CED, or Capacitance Electronic Disc (which 
uses a stylus), and VHD, or Video High Density. Reasons are given for 
the superiority of laser-optical systems over the other formats. 
Three levels of interactivity are then identified: manual, built-in 
microprocessor, and computer interface. Characteristics making 
videodiscs either "consumer" or "industrial" are discussed. Finally, 
work done at U. of Utah and at Briqham Young is mentioned, as is the 
a,;iom *hat "the higher the fidelity of the automated image, the 
stronger the transfer of learning." So much for theory; the balance 
of the article is about how videodiscs are being used. 

Some existing applications of videodiscs are. (1) "How to Watch 
Pro Football", (2) "First National Kidisc", \3) a version of "the 
Sears Catalog", (4) "Patsearch" — a doctor/patient database, (5) 
Perceptronics' 1 s " Tank /Gunner y Trai ner " , (6 > MIT* s "movi e ^ap" of 
Aspen, and (7) a tour of the National Gallery of Art. Either being 
planned or envisioned are a course in "Master Cooking", a program of 
college campus tours, and various collere courses. As to the future: 
"Will it be possible to record on a videodisc? ... practically every 
manufacturer of videodisc hardware has a disc recorder under 
development." Lastly, "there are still solid-state devices, like 
bubble memories, that may make discs totally obsolete." (p. 94) 



Peelle, Evan. 1982- Take the Trauma out of Training. Personal 
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Computing, June, Vol. 6 #6: 76-80, 126. 

Although geared toward those working in business training, this 
article has obvious applications to general education. The article 
begins by discussing the difference between "software authoring 
systems" and "courseware", the former enabling authors to develop the 
latter. One such authoring system is PASS, or Professional Authoring 
Software System, which was drvelcped on the Bell & Howell version of 
the Apple II (and is hence compatible with either) • PASS has color, 
graphics, allows essay responses, and allows interface with video tape 
or disk. Although the system "is designed to be easily used by 
non-programmers", PASS users (among which are Standard Oil, General 
Motors, and Farmers Fund Insurance) can draw on. assistance from 
independent consultants skilled in PASS. 

Most of the authoring and courseware systems mentioned here are 
designed to be as user friendly as possible- Of those meant for use 
with Apple, Learning System, a product of Micro Lab, and Apple 
Computer's Pile w are mentioned, end it is noted that the video 
interactive version of Pilot, SuperPilot, is due out shortly. 

Another CAI authoring system, WISE, runs on a WICAT computer. 
Still in the testing and developmental stages, WISE is menu driven, 
writes its own code, and has ^dy/anced graphics, video interaction, and 
computer speech capabilities. Also mentioned are Control Da J :a, which 
now has seven to eight thousand hours of courseware on Plato, and 
Cde>: „ which is producing business oriented courseware. 

The article also discusses some advantages and limitations of 
CAI in training programs. Among the advantages: (1) Advances in 
courseware design "have removed much of the threat and resistance" to 
CAI. (2) Interaction with computers is dynamic and active and engages 
the learner "cogni tively , visually, physically, and soon, 
audi tor i 1 1 y. " (3) "The generation of those people experienced with 
video and home computer games, as well as the home and office personal 
computer, are likely to take readily to this extension of technology." 
<4> Instruction can be self paced and under the control of the 
learner, and progress can be measured against well established 
criteria. (5) "Learning is low risk" bot to the learner insofar as 
"mistakes are a matter between the individual and the computer," and 
to the trainer, insofar as simulation may obviate the need to tie up 
and ri£r damage to valuable equipment. (6) A training program can be 
offered "coherently and consistently, which can be especially helpful 
if you have a need for standardized content and quality of 
instruction." Quality of training is not affected by shortages of or 
waning enthusiasm in instructors and can be precise, cost-effective, 
fast &■ efficient, and accessible to people in remote locations. 

There exist several limitations to CAI. In this regard, readers 
are cautioned agai nst a tendency to "become enamoured of * gimmi ckry ? 
at the expense of real results" and inappropriately forcing content 
best taught by other means into computer mode. Further limitations 
are the fear that learners have of their first encounter with 
computers, fear of trainers that they will lose their traditional 
roles to computers, and the fact that cost advantages are more 
pronounced with larger organizations who can spread costs of CAI over 
larger aggregates of people and activities. 
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Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: The attack of the o-toed 
ogre. Softline 1,3 ( Jan > s 26-31 . 

The programming described here illustrates implementation of a 
battle sequence. Even if teachers don't like battles, there may be 
algorithms here that programming instructors can adapt to adventure 
applications. A listing in Applesoft Basic accompanies the program. 

Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: Please parse the Zork. 
Softline 1,4 <Mar>:14-17. 

Half of this article is about a series of computer games called 
Zork which, since they require input from players in the form of verb 
plus subject noun (e.g. "Take key*), may in themselves be of interest 
to a certain kind of ESL learner. But of possible interest to CAI 
authors who program in Basic, especially those using Applesoft, is the 
second half of the article, which contains a listing of a program 
which will parse simple sentences of the above mentioned variety. The 
present bibliographer has further extended the program described here 
so that the program accepts imperative sentences of the 
verb-determi ner-noun variety, and he (I) would be happy to provide 
soft copy to anyone who has read this far in the biblioqraphy and who 
will send me a disk in a self addressed mailer. 



Rose, I- en. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: From here to there and 
back again. Softline 1,5 (May): 10-13. 

This article presents a listing of a game called "A Voyage to 
the- Planet Pincus", illustrating parsing techniques and algorithms for 
adventure game programming. It is accompanied by a listing in 
Applesof t Basic. 



Rose, Hen. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: Themes like old times. 
Softline 1,6 (Jul): 10-6. 

Thi s adventure game ill ust rates timing via for /next 1 oops; 
listed in Applesoft Basic. 



Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: The thing's the thing. 
Softline 2,1 (Sep): 28-30. 

This article describes a mystery adventure with emphasis on 
handling (picking up, dropping) objects; listing in Applesoft Basic. 



Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: Amazing we will go. 
Softline 2,2 (Nov): 10-12. 

Thi& article explores maze programming and is accompanied by a 
listing in Applesoft Basic. 
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Ross, Tom- 1982- CAL at UPM: An Instructional Aid -for Students and 
Teachers. TEAM (Teachers o-f English Arabic Monthly), Summer, #42: 
8-14. 

Language teachers with backgrounds in literature and in 
humanities are o-ften "con-fused or even intimidated by computers 1 ' arid 
lack "the time and inclination to learn basic programming skills, 11 <p. 
8) depriving both themselves and their students o-f valuable 
experiences with computer-assisted instruction. To help E3L 
instructors at the University of Petroleum and Minerals in Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, to overcome these limitations, a very user friendly 
system o-f CAI implementation has been developed- This article simply 
and conci sel y describes that system. 

Previously, an authoring system had been used at UPM, but it was 
-found to be too di-f-ficult -for authors to master and too time consul ing 
-for those who did-, and it was -found that it was di-f-ficult to vary the 
format o-f the resulting lessons (see Stevens 1980 & 1981 -for more 
about that phase o-f development o-f CAL at UPM, and Merrill 1982 -for 
limitations o-f authoring systems)- With the new system, instructors 
may create a wide variety o-f lessons by using a master program which 
in turn draws on ten other programs to create the desired lesson- 
according to Ross, the master program requires a minimum o-f commands 
and simplifies use o-f the system -for both authors and students. 

Besides providing CMI capabilities, the system allows authors to 
make use of several lesson format possibilities- Components are as 
follows: (1) An exam program allows timed drill & practice or qui? 
capabilities. (2) A speed reading program trains students to ski*" a 
passage at first to answer general questions, and qradual ly to read it 
more slowly to get more and more specific information. (3) A cloze 
reading program lets students guess at missing words and then asks 
questions about the passage in hopes that "this will lead them to 
real ire that they can understand a passage even if they don't know 
every word." (p. 11) (4) One program scrambles sentences and another 
scrambles paragraphs. Each program randomizes chunks specified by the 
author, numbers them, and displays them for students to restore to 
their oriainal order- (5) Another program allows display and paging 
of text. 

Ross reports that the effectiveness of this mode of instruction 
is apparent from the 'tremendous surge" of students using it at all 
hours of the day and night, and from the fact that use doubles or 
triples before exams. He notes also that it would be possible to 
change and add to the existing selection of programs as teachers think 
up "ways to computerise some of their most imaginative teaching 
techniques-" (p. 13) 

Saracho, Olivia N. 1982. Planning Computer Assisted Instruction for 
Spanish- Speaking Migrant Students. Journal of Educational Technology 
Systems, Vol. 10 #3, 1981-822 257-260. 

The Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) has developed computer 
based lessons in language arts, mathematics, and reading to help 
Spanish-speaking migrant students overcome the "great failure" of 
compensatory education, to which they are normally relegated in 
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American public ,chools. In this article,, several studies are cited 
attesting to the effectiveness o-f these lessons (including one which 
found more favorable attitudes toward computers in students NOT using 
them as compared to students in the CAI program). The beneficial 
effects of CAI "may be attributed to the way the teacher used CAI, the 
individualized instructional program,, the students* extensive 
practice, and the immediate feedback which students recieved." <p. 



The author feels that, con si dering the huge sums spent on 
"unsuccessful educational programs" for thtse students, "the use of 
computers to instruct such students seems especially appropriate." (p. 
259) It is pointed out that these computers are used not to replace 
teachers, but to assist them in planning the optimal curriculum for 
each individual student. Ways that individual learning styles should 
be taken into consideration in formulating this planning are noted. 
Also, it is mentioned that care should be taken that learners are not 
stigmatized by assignment of remedial work, as this affects their 
attituc towards the computer. 

"CAT can become a meaningful instructional technique provided 
teachers understand its principles and its potentials," ^nd provided 
"it is used with a clear purpose in mind. ... Even though CAI can 
interact with students and is adaptable to a variety of situations, it 
may not fulfill every student's needs, especially in the affective 
domain." <p. 259) 



Scollon, Suzanne & Ron Scollon. 1982. 3- RUN TRILOGY: Can Tommy Read? 
Paper presented at the symposium "Children's response to a 1 iterate? 
environments literacy before schooling" University of Victoria, 
October 5-9, 1982. 

Tommy is the Scollon's four year old boy whG successfully 
manipulates the storage and retrieval systems on the family computer. 
One of the games he plays is called Trilogy. Later, he sees a book in 
a bookstore with the word Trilogy in the title. He recognizes the 
word. Can he read? 

This is only one of the questions addressed by the Scollons in 
this thought provoking article. Basically, the article is about 
literacy in a technologically changed world, but subheadings include 
discourse analysis in the medium of asynchronous computer mediated 
conferencing, where participants can suspend certain norms of more 
focused modes of conferencing, among which is adherence to the conduit 
metaphor, a norm, of communication whereby a message st*rts with a 
speaker and is transmitted as a package to a listener. in computer 
conferencing, participants have widely enhanced choices as to what 
topics among those nominated by other participants they wish to 
address; the result is "a change in possibilities of discourse not 
sc*en in the world at least since the introduction of widespread 
pr xnti ng. " 

Just as the conduit metaphor does not hold in discourse,, so it 
is not an appropriate metaphor in education using computer s, yet it is 
the "predominating metaphor" in drill and practice programming,, the 
result of which "children tend to avoid." Children much prefer 
interaction with a computer. Therefore, "The role of the "writer' of 
the? software <is not > of someone communicating to someone else. ... 
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The role of the user is by the same token, not a role of receiving any 
message but rather cne of exercising the options available for the 
creation of a discourse in the mi cro^wor 1 d presented by the 
designers-" <p. 7) In this mi cro-wor 1 d, creativity is not held by the 
writer, as it is in the condui t-wor 1 d , but is shared with users, and 
this is "attractive" to children and "threatening" to adults. 

As evidence of this, the Scollons note the relative ease with 
which children <a«~ compared to adults) learn computer operating 
systems. Possibly this is because adults see computers as functioning 
linearly, and thus they tend to get hung up at one step, thinking they 
must overcome that problem in order to proceed. Conversely, "The 
child approach is global and recycling." Children tend to experiment 
until the problem is solved. Thus, success with computers runs 
parallel to freedom from approaching them with "relentless, linear 
logic . " 

The Scollons feel that, in fostering alternative possibilities 
of discourse, especially in young children (who are not so fossilized 
as adults in unrelenting forms), the computer stands to alter our 
approach to literacy in ways that will depend on the micro-worlds 
created by imaginative computer users. Impacts include a link witu 
our pre-printing past, and "the fostering of levels of insight into 
the nature of representational systems that have previously been 
extremely rare." The Scollons conclude: "We do not know what other, 
perhaps darker possibilities will be fostered." 



Shostal'., F^obert. 1932. Computer-assisted composition instruction: 
The state of the art- In Lawler, Joseph (Er*.>. Computers in 
composition instruction. Los Alamitos, CAs SWRL Educational Research 
and Development. pp. 5-18. 

This is an interesting article in that it attempts to integrate 
developments in educational tecnnology with the process approach to 
writing- Breaking that process into prewriting, composing, and 
editing/revising, Shostak gives specific examples of computer programs 
which deal with these discrete units of process. 

PREWRITING (1) Story Maker, by Andee Rubin, lets Students 
"choose options from already written program segments" (p. 8) and 
manipulate these to compose stories with various outcomes. Students 
control the. creative process whilu? the computer takes care of the mare 
mundane mechanical details. "Very early in the program the child 
begins to learn that making one choice rather than another will 
influence how the story will flow as well as how it will end. Because 
this program provides an early experience with manipulating language 
at a high cognitive level, it seems to have a great deal of promise 
for developing the kinds of skills one needs to become an effective 
writer." (2) Burns'* s program modeling heuristics for invention is 
based on the work of various philosophers (treated also in Burns and 
Gulp, 1980, and in Burns, 1982). 

COMPOSING — (1) Word processors simplify entry and revision of 
it-jxt, motivate students to write more (if not better), and can perform 
mecham cal checks on spelling and even syntax. (2) Compupoem, by 
Stephen Marcus, "encourages students to think about what they want to 
say, an it even provides the opportunity to see instant r productions 
of their poems in different formats", (p. 11) (3) The Electric Po<?t, 
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by Edmund Spellings, takes the idea of computer-assisted poetry 
•further, so that it stimulates and integrates both hemispheres of the 
brai~ resulting in "optimal conditions for creativity." (p* 13) The 
Elect* ic Poet uses color., an "infinite" variety of display patterns 
(including simulated 3-D), and animation to make poetry appear (or 
flov, or whatever) r- and across the screen. 'See Davison, 1982, for 
a public domain poetry "wp-./er".) 

REWRITING AND EDITING — (1) The Navy Programs of Robert Wisher 
deal with organization and the development of style. On a of these- 
prer^nts several numbered sentences from which students select the 
topic sentence and organize the rest into a logical paragraph. Then 
they are prompted to edit the paragraph "in a variety of ways in order 
to clarify meaning and provide stylistic effects ... position che 
topic sentence, place short fientenc.es before longer ones, delete 
unimportant sentences, and insert a single sentence of their own." (p. 
14) Another of Wisher's programs "has the student combine? phrases 
into meaningful sentences. The student can see immediately > -jw 
phrases can be combined tc form clauses, and how clauses can t,e 
combined to form sentences." (p. 15) <2) RSVP is treated elsewhere in 
this bibliography (see Kotler and Anandam, 1983). (3) The Writer's 
Workbench, from Be * I Laboratories, is a set of 32 programs which 
correct spelling, punctuation, and grammar, and which will "analyze 
style and provide feedback to the author on sentence length, cliches, 
wordiness, and jargon." (p. 17) Basing its analysis on data drawn 
from, among other things, Strunk and White's The Elements of Style and 
examples of scientific prose, the program draws up an analysis of the 
student writing (readability, average sentence length, percentage of 
complex sentences, percentage of passives, etc.) and then suggests 
remedies which students may consider, and perhaps decide tu reject. 

Concerning all of these programs, Shostak offers a cautionary 
notes "We cannot look at computer-assisted instruction as a panacea- 
Teachers are net going to become good writing instructors simply 
because they have a unique new technolog/ available to them. They 
must first understand what it. mean\» to be a writer — to experience 
Loth the pain and the joy. They must understand the process, -*rd they 
must be able to integrate the latest innovations in instructional 
technology into an already sound writing program." (p. 7) 



Smiv.ii,. Mike. 1982. Pilot for the Apple. Creative Computing, Jul/, 
Vol. 8 #7: 62-68. 

This is a perceptive and compreh >nsive review of the Apple Pilot 
CAI authoring system by an apparently well qualified reviewer with 
experience using Pilot and knowledge of Pascal and advanced 
programming possibilities. These abilities result in some useful 
hints for users of Pilot, one example of which is a means of hooking 
up the shift key to replace Control-! in capitalization. The author 
also mentions that in using the graphics capabilities, it is useful to 
draw a picture on a piece of clear plastic which can then be put over 
the screen, allowing the desired picture to be traced using Apple 
Pilot. 

Limitations as wel 1 ^s strong points of Apple Pi.3ot are 
detailed, as are the salient features of all the editors (besides text 
and graphics, Apple Pilot allows cnaracter set generation and storage 
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and sound capabilities). Mainly, this is a thorough description of 
Pilot, written at a professional, bul not unpleasantly technical, 
level. It would be of use to someone contemplating buying Pilot, as 
well as to someone who already has Pilot but doesn't quite know how to 
get started using it. 

£ee also "The Case Against Pilot", which follows this article 
'Merrill 1982). This issue of Creative Computing is also of interest 
to imaginative developers of CAI in that it contains many articles on 
graphics peripherals and on educational software for various 
mi crocomputer s. 



Smith j, li. R. 1932. Pi 1 ot-to-Basi c Translator. Creative Computing, 

October, Vol. 3 #lU: 226-230. 

- _ _ _ _ 1982. Pilot Tutorial I. Creative Computing, November, 
Vol. 8 #11 j 181-182. 



_____ 1982. Pilot Tutorial II. Creative Computing, December-;, 
Vr;l. 8 #12: 243-253. 



In the first of these articles, Mike Smith describes a program 
he has written which "takes each Pilot command and generates the 
equivalent series of Basic statements stored in a program called 
LESSON NAME where LESSON NAME is any lesson name." (p. 226) In the 
following two articles, he elaborates on the use of this translator. 
Even though some of the description concerns this particular 
translator, there are hints and explanations that apply to the Pilot 
lane ia^e in general. Much of the first article is directed toward 
programmers, but should also b: of interest to the layman who would 
like insights on the relationship between Pilot and Basic. 

One useful feature of the translator is that it includes a Basic 
(Bs> instruction which allows any Basic command to be imbedded ^.ntn 
t.ie Pilot program. Although this would conceivably make possible all 
cap?b3lities of the latter language in the CAI program. Smith seems to 
think that the added power is "unnecessary". An experienced 
programmer himself,, Smith says that for writing lessons quickly, he is 
"growing to lij-e Pilot". 

At the end of the final article, there is a wish list of things 
to consider when obtaining a version of Pilot for CAI development. 
For example, the proar?m should enable the computer to judge the 
•syntax of the Pi 1 at commands as they are typed in. In addition, it 
^ould be speedy, allow the student to print during the course of the 
lesson, be able? to call other programs written in Basic or Pilot, and 
should be written in modifiable code. Smith's translator will do all 
of this, and he offers to copy it for anyone who will send him a 
labelled djsk, $5 and a seslf addressed envelope, plus about $2.50 for 
return postage from his address in Canada: 30^ 86th Ave. SE, Calgary, 
Alberta, T2H 1N7. 



Steffin, Sherwin. 1982. What D^ps the Computer Teach Best? 
Softline, March, Vol. 1: 23-25. 

Three learning d> lins, psychomotor, affective, and cognitive 
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are identified and loosely defined- "Generally speaking, educational 
software is mast frequently designed to address skills within the 
cognitive domain." <p- 23) 

A design model follows (p. 25), some characteristics of which 
are: "The ease with which we can design effective instructional 
strateqies that involve the use of the computer and other med:. a is 
directly related to the degree to which we know what we want the 
learner to be able to do after instruction. ... educational objectives 
or goals must be stated in clear, unambiguous, observable, measurable 
terms in order to be of the most use. ... and as we all know, 
step-by-step planning is essential when it comes to designing 
curricular materials that are to be presented to learners via 
computer . ... 

"Generally, in situations where learner objectives are clear and 
agreed upon the computer is in an excellent positron to serve as an 
instructional tool. But to the degree that objectives are vague or 
ambiguous, or where there is wide discrepancy in the views of various 
f eachers about intended outcomes, lecture/recitation, classroom 
discussion, written essays, or the viewing of well prepared film or 
video demonstrations are likely to be more useful tools than the 
c oflip titer . " 



Steffin, Sherwin. 1982. The Future in Education: A Softline, 
May, Vol. 1 23-24. 

In this article, Steffin continues his discussion of educational 
computing. The article begins with mention of the impact of new 
developments in computer hardware and software which are certain to 
qiv=? educators even more powerful tools to use in producing 
coLir seware. For example, greatly enhanced memory combined with the 
greater efficiency of computers is enabling users to access larger and 
larger data bases. A dictionary (with thesaurus, antonym, and synonym 
capabilities) is in the works. New flat screens allow briefcase sized 
portability, light pens offer enhanced graphics capabilities, and 
touch sensitive CRT plates expand input possibilities. Meanwhile, 
interactive computer generated graphics with videodisc coupling await 
only three developments (standard format, consumer recording 
capabilities, and appropriate interface software) before their impact 
is felt. Concludes Steffin, "As learning theorists and educators gain 
in their understanding of the microcomputer and its peripherals, we 
can certainly look forward to enhanced, elegant, and sophisticated 
software that brings together the knowledge and discipline of the 
educator with + he flexibility and interactiveness of the computer." 
(p. 23) 

Computer grade books and record keeping packages jtre at present 
"in a most crude and formative stage compared to what may be available 
not coo long from now. " (p. 23) And what may be available encompasses 
ft means of "Assessing d3 agnostic data for each student's approaches, 
'succcssses, and failures in probl pm-sol vi ng activities ... 11 But to 
what extent is gathering data an invasion of privacy? What is the 
danger, if any, o x the computer's becoming an insidious form of mind 
t:rntr o] n These questions are left dangling. 

One radical effect of the computer is that it "is goi ^ to have 
an impact on where learning occurs," Since trie Ouincy box, the most 
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prevalent institutional architectural design, "leaves much to be 
desired in ter ms o-f fostering intellectual divergence," doing away 
with the offending central locations appears to be a justifiable 
solution. In this event, "the teacher's role can change from that of 
a broadcaster of instruction to a manager of 1 nstruct i on. - ■ . Time and 
space need no longer be the limiting factors for the acquisition of 
information - " 



Swenson, Richard P. and Chrys Anderson- 1982. The Role of Motivation 
in Computer-Assisted Instruction- Creative Computing* October, Vol- 8 
tfiOs 134-139. 

Not: ng that "the best teaching methods are those that rely most 
heavily oi positive techniques to motivate people" and that 
"motivation has been identified as a critical component in learning," 
t he authors feel that what is known about mot i vat i on i n 1 earni ng 
should be applied to CAI programming- Hence, this article explores 
some factors involved in motivation and relates these to reinforcement 
in CAI. 

First of all, the authors stress throughout that it should never 
be taken for granted that a given reinforcer will elicit a correct 
response- Empirical testing must be carried ou* whenever possible to 
determine whether the learner will prefer the positive or the negative 
reinforcer (examples are given of cases where children eschewed 
correct answers in order to trigger the more amusing incorrect answer 
r e*tponses- ) 

Reinforcement is classified on one level as being primary, 
•secondary, and generalised, and on another level as being active, 
pass.ve, or interactive. Primary reinforcers don't have to be 
learned, and an example might be an at sthet i cal 1 y pleasu.^ visual 
display. Secondary reinforcers are learned (in some cases, through 
socialization), and examples are praise or permission to play a video 
game. Generalized reinforcers are also learned, but thev are 
essentially tokens which may he accumulated and exchanged for 
something of value, for example points, stars, ir grades. People 
seldom tire of receiving generalized reinforcement, whereas they 
become quicliy sated from primary and secondary reinforcers- However, 
only primary and secondary reinforcers c*n be totally contained within 
thfc? confines of the computer. Thus, generalized reinforcement is most 
lasting and effective, but only if the tokens have value in the real 
wor i d . 

Passive, active, and interactive reinforcement refers to the 
degree of "ofot rusi veness" of the reinforcer. Basically, passive 
reinforcers en ve information as to the adequacy of the response (e.g. 
"That ii. correct 1 or 'No, try again.') Active reinforcement provides 
this much information plus additional visual or verbal stimulation 
(e.g. happy faces, or "Good work 1 '). Interactive reinforcement 
provides alJ of this and in addition allows user participation. The 
f*,:a<iiple given is a reinforcer allowing the student to play a video 
grime on completion of a task. 

Finally, four variables governing the effectiveness of 
reinforcement are discussed: timing, appropriateness, relevancy, and 
configuration. Timing subsumes immediacy (0.5 seconds is ideal), 
scheduling (reinforcement should occur every time at first, then 
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gradually be thinned out), and duration (this will depend on the type 
o* rein-forcer). Appropriateness takes into consideration audience 
factors, such as age and (di s) abi 1 i ties- Relevancy concerns the -fact 
that }, 1o be maximally efficient, reinforcement should be rot only 
motivational but informational as well. In other words, the event 
designed to be reinforced should,, if at all possible, also add to the 
user's inf or nation about the subject matter. 11 Configuration concerns 
th« feedback loutine as a whole. If the student responds incorrectly, 
then he "requires the basic feedback that a given response was 
incorrect, but any additional, judgemental information is not only 
unnecessary but undesirable." Two final consideration (1) 
Motivation can only be sustained so muci before anxiety iters the 
picture and performance falls off. <2> "There is a danger that 
reinforcement routines can be distracting", for example by putting the 
student in a "mood tha* is detrimental to efficient learning". {All 
quotes in this paragraph, p. 139) 



The', Lee. 1932. Educational Software for the Home. Personal 
Computing, June, Vol. 6 #6: 48-52, 102-114. 

This is an article dealing in the hilosophies and opinions of 
educational software producers concerni. j their products. The 
emphasis is on tutorial material for American school children, but 
there is much in the article of interest to anyone working in CAI. 
Interestingly, CAI is considered in this article to include 
productivity tools (i.e. word processors, data-base management 
software) as well as drill & practice tutorials and simulation 
programs. 

Some of the obvious advantages of CAI are noted: i.e. (1) the 
abiliu of the computer to allow immediate feedback, correction 
without criticism, and student control over and interest in learning, 
(2) the ability to appeal to disadvantaged learners, and <3) tne 
ability to do all of this with "the patience only the truly mindless 
can achieve." (p. 50) Furthermore, it has been shown in at least 27 
studies that "in every case the net effect was that CAI was superior 
to or equal to the conventional classroom-environment methods. Some 
students showed improvement of up to 50 percent on scores ..." (p. 



The article includes a listing of names and addresses cf 63 
purveyors of educational software. As to the quality of this 
software, "the most fundamental problem is that most educational 
software is written by programmers who know nothing about pedagogy. 
Software must be designed with clear learning objectives In mind." (p. 
52) Thus, whether or not there are such 1 earni ng objectives i s one 
criterion for evaluation of any unit of educational software. (cf 
Sneltzer 1981; but Ahl notes in one of the summer, 1985. issues of 
Creative Computing tha* educational software is now being more and 
more produced by progr mers in conjunction with educators, with 
improving results. ) 

Tho J ast half of the article deais with several of these 
cr i ter i a for e va3 uati ng educat i onal soft war e. Of al 1 criteria gi ven, 
the following might be of prime consideration to languag instructors. 
For" example, the software should be friendly <e.g. menu driven) to the 
extent that getting from one place in the program to another is no 
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more difficult than thumbing th-nugh a book. Also, use of the program 
should be seH explanatory (and there* should be adequate documentation 
in an/ event). In addition., the best software should present 
information clearly and in consistent format and include all the cues 
to comprehension (i.e. apper & lower case) found in printed matter, 
use col or , graphics, and sound when appropr 1 ate, and al 1 ow automati c 
remedial branching. In short, "it should exploit the unique 
capabilities of the computer. ... There i s no reason to buy software 
that isn't superior to a book.' 1 (p. 114 — See Herriott 1982 for a 
list of seven of these "unique capabi 1 1 ti es" . > 

Appropr 1 ate r ei n for cement shoul d be pr ovi ded , and shoul d help 
the student 'not only catch mistakes but analyse them for ; atter ns ? 
which helps the \ student;- understand how he made the mistake, and not 
ju^t that he made it." (p. 110) Also, the program should accept a 
wide range of correct answers so as to avoid telling the student he is 
wrong when he isn't. Finally, the more flexibility allowed in the 
ways the lesson material can be presented and sequenced, or in the 
levels of difficulty available, the better. 



Urrows, Henry and Elizat- th Urrows. 1982. Videotex for Learning. 
Creative Computing, May, Vol. S #5: 50-60. 

This article is an in depth review of mass data base systems now 
beinq used in Europe, Japan and Canada, but as of yet little known in 
America. Comprehensive in scope, vet written with a bias toward 
•education, the article gives several examples of successful use of 
videotex in furthering extra-curricular education in various countries 
and makes interesting suggestions as to how this instructional medium 
might be expanded as the hardware for it (video display, keyboard, 
communications interface, and modem or accoustic coupler — See Ahl 
1982) becomes more and more ubiquitous. (And see Shur, 1983, for an 
update on videotex in the U.S.) * 

One-twelfth of all university alumni in the U.K. hold degrees 
from Britain's Open University, whose courses, with the help of 
videotex, are given over TV and radio, with "limited face to face 
contact with instructors at 255 study centers." (p. 53) In Canada, 
Telidon has been established to allow people uo engage in interactive 
deqree oriented instruction from their homes or offices. Eventually 
Tel 3 don should have academic research data bases, 'innovative 
graphics", video and voice capabilities, and, as postage and printing 
costs continue to increase, facilities for electronic publishing. 

Residents of Columbus, Ohio, in the U.S.A., have had access to 
Arete" s Academic American Encyclopedia (indexed by ke/word, article 
title, and discipline or subdi sci pi i neO , to an Online Computer Library 
Center, and to certain elementary school lessons using videotex on an 
experimental basis. (There is also a condensed encyclopaedia on 
Prestel in the U.K.) As for other countries, videotex systems in 
France, Japan, and Venezuela are briefly discussed. 

What is the point of nationally maintained videotex data basest 
"Interactive devices offer unheard of opportunities for life-long 
learning ... The contents of millions of books nd journals will be 
almost instantly accessible at the press of a button. The great 
teachers will be there, even though electronically, to provoke and 
stimulate, and everyone ought to be able to afford them. Equal 
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opportunity to learn is no longer onl/ an unrealizable ideal. 11 (p. 56 
— c:f Braun 1980) 



Varven, Jean. 1982a. The? Schoolhouse Apple. Softalk, hay. Vol. 2 
#9: 36-40. 

In this -first installment of a column planned as a feature in 
subsequent issues of Softalk, Varven notes that whereas "It is evident 
that the mi cr ocomputer i s bei ng seen by many as an educational tool 
with no limits to its usefulness and versatility," (p. 3o) tho. e 
interested in the subject have no way o» keeping up with fast breaking 
developments in the field. Thus it is intended in this column to 
review educational software, speculate on what present developments 
portend for the future, discuss computer literacy, discuss evaluation 
of courseware, discuss frustration with and resistance to computers, 
discuss authoring programs and other interactive hard and soft ware, 
and publicize sources for more information. 

This initial installment contains an annotated listing of a few 
software producers, introduces the Apple Education Foundation (which 
gives grants to people "developing new methods of learning through the 
use of small computers" in fields including bilingual and foreign 
lanquage education), and reports on the Seventh Annual West Coast 
Computer Fai re. 



Varven, Jean. 1982b. The School house Apple. Softalk, June, Vol. 2 
MO: 207-210. 

This installment focuses on computer literacy. Varven borrows 
from Arthur Leuhrmann's idea that computer literacy is hands-on 
control over computers (see the March 1982 issue of The Computing 
Tearher). Thus, a computer literacy course would teach a computer 
!. anguage* but more importantly,, students would learn "a way to write, 
a way to think — a way to organize their ideas and to decide how to 
solve a problem in a logical, step-by-step fashion . . . " (p. 207) 

The problem of computer literacy for teachers is being addressed 
throuqh qrant programs and through -eacher training program such as 
Stanford University's Microcomputers in Education, where . ;wo weeks, 
teachers learn basic skills, peer tutoring techniques, ana .are 
advanced skills such as graphics, computer music, and database access. 
Other means of promoting computer literciy, the Computer Town concept, 
an annual CAI conference at the University of Oregon, and the 
Techno! oq/ Education Act i982 now before Congress, are also 
discussed to varying degrees. 



Varven, Jean. 1982c. The Schoolhouse Apple. Softalk (December), 
Vol . 3 #4: 239-246. 

In this installment of her monthly column, Jean Varven deals 
*3 th the computer-educational scene around the country. The 
Investment in People program in California is discussed, as are source 
hooks and other resources for Apple educators. There are blurbs on 
companies producing educational software for Apple, such as 
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Encyclopedia Britannica and Plato. The latter part of the article is 
a LOGO tutorial by Jim duller. 

This issue of Softalk is of further interest to educators, since 
a large part of it (pp. 136-223) is essentially a catalog of (some) 
hardware and (mostly) software available fc3r the Apple. Listings are 
by company, and educational listings are on pp. 174-189. There is no 
independent evaluation of any the items listed, but the listing, 
wi th names and mailing addresses of all companies concerned, is in 
itself valuable. 



Wager, Walter. 19B1-82. Design Considerations for Instructional 
Computing Programs. Journal of Educational Technology Systems, Vol. 
10 #3, 1981-82: 261-269. 

According to its abstract, "This article reviews four different 
CAI algorithms in light of an instructional theory based on the work 
of Robert Gagne. The author concludes that di f f erent types of CAI 
supply different events of instruction to the learner. This implies 
that different types of CAI are more or less complete as instructional 
strategies, and that different types of CAI are more or less 
appropriate depending on the nature of the capability to be learned. 
Designers should be aware of how the CAI programs will be used and 
work toward providing the instructional events necessary to be 
effective." (p„ 261) 

Waqer is mainly concerned that the availability of user friendly 
authoring packages is resulting in deficient courseware being produced 
by instructors showing "lack of concern with the application of 
principles for the design of the instructional materials derived from 
a consistent and valid theory base" (p. 269). So, Wager examines the 
algorithms for tutorial, drill and practice, simulation, and games. 
The tutorial algorithm in particular seems amenable to adaptation to a 
Gagne learning algorithm, which would result in a CAI lesson having 
the following components. (1) First, a motivating display would 
provide a set for learning. (2) Next, objectives of the lesson would 
bp made clear. (3) The learner would then be informed of what skills 
were necessary to do the lesson, or would be given an entry quiz. (4) 
A stimulus would be presented in the form of new information, a 
definition, a rule, or a representative problem. (5) Some form of 
learning guidance, a mnemonic for example, wou?d then be presented. 
(6) Performance which is "congruent with the objectives of the lesson" 
would then be elicited, (p. 264) (7) One of four types of feedback 
(simple yes/no, reinforcement, punishment, or elaborated feedback) 
would be given. (More on feedback in CAI: Swenson & Anderson, 1982) 
(8) Performance would then be assessed, perhaps off the machine. (9) 
Final ly\ steps would be taken to enhance retention and transfer. 

The other learning algorithms also have their places in CAI, but 
Wager feels that the tutorial type is the most efficient and most 
widely used. Tutorials can be either linear or branched. The 
relative complexity of the latter "is why so many tutorial programs 
end up being linear. Some authoring programs ... promote the 
development of linear programs." 

Following the suggestions in manuals and guides s rrcompanyi nq 
these authoring programs is not likely to be of much help in producing 
viuble materials. "Without a sound theoretical position it is 
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difficult to come up with a consistent set of rules -for Cf i lesson 
design." Such a set o-f rules would "consider the types o-f learning, 
learner characteristics, and the situation in which the CA [ will bf? 
used." (p. 268) In developing the lesson, the author would -first 
classify the objectives of the lesson, then properly sequence these 
objectives, and finally produce program elements based on an 
information processing model such as Gaone's. 



Watt, Don. 1982. Which computer should a school buy? How to get the 
most for your money no matter what your budget. r, opular Computirg 2, 
2 (December): 140-144. 

This article pursues various scenarios in which a school or 
department has $500, $2500, or $15,*X""> to spend for educational 
computers. Before deciding how to allocate the funds. Watt dispells 
the fallacies that one should try to get the greatest number of 
computers for the money and that the exact use of these computers can 
be rigidly specified in advance. 

With $500, Watt would purchase 5 ZXSl's. Given $2500, he would 
buy one Apple II. The fact that Apple supports Logo and that it has 
"the largest ran^e of available and about-to-be-available educational 
applications" makes Apple Watt's "choice *or an all-purpose 
educational computer." (p. 144) With $15,000, Watt's decision would 
depend on whether he was working at the elementary, middle, or high 
school level. At the elementary level, he would buy as many TI LOGO 
systems as he couid (Tl has since ceased producing the TI 99/4A) . For 
junioc high, he would choose Apple. For high school, he would buy a 
different computer for different departments; for example. Atari with 
graphics for art and with light and heat sensors for science, pple 
w3 1 h a synthesizer for music, and TRS-80 word processing for nglish 
and busi ness. 



Woodruff, Karl. 1982. Computers and the composing process: An 
examination of computer -writer interaction. In lawler, Joseph (Ed.). 
Computers in composition instruction. Los Alamitos CA: SWRL 
ELducat i on a J Research and Development. pp. 31-45. 

This article characterises three modes (consultative, directive, 
and col ] cibor at i ve> in which computers might assist students in their 
wnting, and describes three orograms which each addressed one of 
these modes. The programs were all tested for effectiveness, and 
resui t "z of that research are reported here. 

"fne program in J :',,e consultative format was essentially a text 
editor from which students could request help if needed. On*? form of 
help was in developing arguments. Here, the computer would offer a 
mt'nu of choices, for example: statement of belief, explanations, 
reasons, refutation, examples, and the like. Students ha<J to choose 
from the menu to get an appropriate explanation. Another form of help 
wa«-, in producing the next sentence. Here, the computer would search 
the previous sentence for ke y words and then prompt th^ student for 
mi, re information. Help was also provided in allowing students to 
change words, or to flag words they were unsure of so that they couid 
be located later. Experimentation did not yield significant results 
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favoring thi*. approach -Tor facilitating writing- Rather than 
encouraging students to -focus on their writing hoi i st i ca3 3 y„ this 
program seemed to -focus their attention inordinately on the nex- 
sentence. 

The directive mode was used in an attempt to rectify the latter 
problem- Instead o-f letting the students request help on their own, 
the computer was progi ammed to intervene whenever a sentence was 
terminated- This intervention was in the -form o-f one o-f 26 quest inns 
which appeared according to how the previous question had been 
answered. The program began by asking the student i -f he or she had an 
opinion on a given topic- When the student responded yes., the 
computer would allow a sentence o-f input, and then would ask if that 
opinion held true -for any circumstance* I-f the answer was yes, the 
computer asked i-f there was a particular reason -for the opinion given, 
and wcuiti wait until the student formulated a reason* The program 
continued "in this manner, leading the student through questions 
designed to encourage clarification of the reason, evidence and 
support for the reason and opinion, inclusion of more reasons, and. 
finally, a summarization of the paper.'' (p. 1.7) Some questions had to 
be answered, but most could be skipped by pressing a 9 cont i nae" key, 
or the question could be delayed a sentence or more by pressing the 
1 hold" key. 

This program was tested in a three step experiment, the order of 
steps being the independent variable- Students produced rough drafts 
of an essay and then were allowed to revise in two sessir is. In both 
sessions, they used the above program, but in one of these sessions, 
they usnd a vers? on of the program that did not intervene with 
questions- When tne directive program was used as the second step, 
the compositions were rated significantly 1 wer than when the 
directive program was used as the last ste^ It turns out that the 
students were not familiar with the directive program, and comparing 
these results with another tstudy in which students were asked to 
perform another unfamiliar action while writing, speaking aloud, it is 
concluded that "Apparently, any such additional task demand diverts 
mental capacity -trom the main task and results in writing that appears 
simpler or less mature." (p. 39) Therefore, the researchers could 
only speculate about the long-term effects of directive programming. 
They t il so report favorable attitudes from students who used the 
directive program, and that students e>:pr ssed ^n intent to use such 
questioning strategies in future writing, but as - \ese findings were 
based on just one exposure to the program, they also seem rather 
'Lpecul d 1 1 vt?. 

Finally, in a collaborative program called EXPLORE, the computer 
was used to store* 308 sentences on the topic o* the effect of T.V. on 
young people. Half the? sentences favored T.V., while the other 
opposed it. The sentences were further subdivided in that there were 
versions of each sentence in seven different rhetorical stylns. 
Students selected sentences from these offered by the computer, 
accepting or rejecting them according to whether or not the style of 
writing was appropriate to the discourse task the student*-, had been 
given* Eventually, students would have a composition which they could 
print out, reorder, add to (drawing from the 308 stored 1 entenrr»s) , 
delete from, or even translate into a given rhetorical style. 
"frXPLORE is designed to ease the mental burden of composing. Since 
the computer is producing the content and linguistic form of the text. 
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students are able to produce more essays per cl ass than they would he 
able to under normal conditions. With thii -facility, students are 
allowed to concentrate on aspects of the composition task that are 
seldom made conscious. Furthermore, students are encouraged to 
experiment with novel -forms of structure and to evaluate the relative 
effects of style. And it is *"hrough such efforts that we expect the 
users to construct some of the higher, more sophisticated, composing 
strategies." (p. 41) This was to some extent borne out m tests done 
with 12th graders, who produced essays o-f greater clarity and -focus 
than they normally did; and -furthermore, 9U"/. of these students were of 
the opinion that they had learned something about paragraphing from 
this program. 

The author feels that the latter program, in which the computer 
handles content and mechanics while the student concentrates on 
strategy* provided practice which was in this case the most effective 
and which would have been difficult to arrange in other circumstances. 
1 he author and his colleagues envision further, and improved, work oi 
this nature. "The possible roles one may design for a computer are 
limited by the computer's capabilities and by our applicable knowledge 
o-f the composing process. But both these areas are advancing 
rapidly-" (p. 44) 



Ahl , David. 1983. Learning can be fun. Creative Computing 9, 4: 
9S-143. 

This is an in-depth review of 29 recent commercial offerings of 
educational programs. Of the 29 programs, 8 concern either word 
recognition, reading, vocabulary, or spelling. An additional two are 
driver programs, in which educators may couch their own drill and 
practice materials in either match game or tic tac toe formats. All 
but three of the programs run on Apple <and the remaining three run on 
Atari ) . This article will be informative for anyone who wants to get 
an idea of what i s commercially available and aimed at a cross-section 
ui educational realms. Descriptions of some of the programs may also 
gave software developers ideas applicable to their own projects. 



Arceneau,:, Charles D. 3 983* A poor man's spelling verify program. 
Creative Computir g 9,6 (Jun) : 229-36. 

This article lists several parts of a modest spelling checker 
I'jrogi am and explains its rationale and implementation. It is listed 
in thi«=. article and coded in Microsoft Extended Disk Basic. 



Arms, Valerie. i98s". Creating and recreating. College Composition 
and Communication (October) 34, 3:355-358. 

Ihis article describes two of the author's programs for 
prewrtting snd for global revision, respectively titled CREATE and 
RfOPE AFE. Of the former, Arms say*: "CREATE as* s twenty questions that 
t might asl a student in a pre--wnting conference?," (p. 355) and then 
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provides a transcript a-f the questions cNnd re<r ( pon<ses. ReCREATE asf.s 
ti-n qurst 1 ons that prompt student s to reread critically their papers. 
Thesv programs are purely prompting devices designed to "teach the 
patterns of thinking that good writers use without prompt ing." (p. 
355 J They assess length of response, but not quality of input. 

The author rejects the possibility that handing out the same 
questions on a sheet of paper would accomplish the same results: 
"Writing on the computer is enticinq; writing on a sheet of paper is 
not." (p. 356) The author has observed that students seem t;> enjoy 
using her programs to stimulate invention. "Most students treat the 
computer as a friend. "fhey are comfortable talking to it and are awed 
by its responses. They may argue with a teacher that "everyone knows" 1 
what that fuzzy word means, but they do rot argue ^ith the computer, 
wh3ch responds to a short answer with * Tel 1 me more. ' n " 

Several guidelines for creation of similar materials are given. 
Essentially, such programs must be easy to use, friendly in tone, and 
simply worded. Students must be free not only to use the programs at 
their convenience, but to skip over irrelevant questions and to exit 
quietly whenever they feel they have solved their problem. The author 
also recommends the program end with the suggestion that the student 
write "anything that comes to mind, start your paper 9 or add comments 
to yourself regarding your paper." (p. 357) This would of course be 
incorporated into the resulting printout. 

It is stressed in this article that good writing instruction 
begins in the classroom, not on the computer. There are warnings here 
against becoming dogmatic in teaching heuristics to students when we 
really want "to encourage a sense of 'play 1 with words,, sentences, or 
id€:MS." <p. 357) We are also cautioned to teach process in such a way 
that students will not rely on the computer, but will use what tney 
have learned to Cctrry on even if the computer is down. We are 
reminded that "it is the process, not the computer, that we value." 
(p. 357) 



Baldwin, Mark Lewis. 1983. Where are we headed? A program to 
calculate the limits to growth. Creative Computing 9,f5 (May ) : 20O- 14. 

This article explores constraints on continued exponential 
population growth* as per Forrester * s MIT model. Accordingly, the 
program considers factors such as natural resources, capital 
investment, pollution, the ratio between capital and agricultural 
investment, available food, crowding, and standard of living to 
Ceil cuiate population at g*ven times. The program plots to an Epson 
MX-aO printer. Parameters must be varied within the program (but this 
could be altered to allow external input). The program listing which 
accompanies the article is coded in Atari Basic. 



B/tlu.-tm, Howard S. 1983. The Apocalypse equations. Creative 
Computing 9,5 (May): 196-9. 

Gi veri the number of strategic: missies in Soviet and American 
arsenals and the probability of an accidental launching (all of which 
can he varied^, the program described here gives the probability of 
nuclear war breaking OMt ; listed and coded in Applesoft Basic. 
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Bean, John C. 1983. Computerized ward pracessi ng as an aid to 
re-zision. College Composition and Communication 34, 2 (May): J 46- 148. 

John Dean, .according to a -footnote and to the author's own 
mention of his discomfc t "composinq or revi sinq directly at the 
terminal' 1 , i s more at home- with Shelly and with Renaissance literature 
th*n he is with word processing. He nevertheless reports here an 
"experiment" in which 4 student voluntaers were given the opportunity 
to 1 earn word processing. The article contai ns testimonials -from two 
o-f tho c ,e students. Daiute's -fine article, which preceeds this one in 
this issue of CCC, is much more revealing as to how word processinq 
helps rat" ~ -trite writing, hut this article i s -further proof that 
computers are an excellent tool in promoting revision. 



Bear den. Donna. 1983. The voice of the turtle: A schoclhouse Apple 
Kitonal: LOGO- Goftaik 4, 3 (November). 80-82. 

The V'-uce of the Turtle is an ongoinq -feature o-f Softalk,, and 
this is bf.it one o-f its many installments. This installment discusses 
nan -equi lateral L nangles. Donna Bearden also has LOGO tutorials in 
tht»- April, September;, and October (198*^) issues o-f Softalk. 
Installments for larch and months prior were written by Jim Muller. 
Del ween April and September, there was a short hiatus while the turtle 
qot its act together- If you're interested i ,*i LOGO, these tutorials 
are n very together r. t- 



6r eininqer, Lynn J., and Stephen Fort ah- 1983. A visit to Processor 
Drams Attractive computer learning. College Composition and 
Communication (October) 34, 3:358-361. 

This article describes a program, called CRAM, for "Computer 
Keady to Assist Memory" 7 des gned to do just as it says: help students 
I E'drn rules governing agreement, sentence fragments, comma splices, 
and run-on sentences. Since the authors disclose at the outset that 
they wrote this; program ''to take full advantage of the current 
computer craze.' it is not surprising that they have transformed a 
"wel 1 -tested" text-oriented mode of instructor to a technology 
capable of more progressive presentation than the tutor i al /dr i 3 1 
format described here. 

However , the authors are pleased with their results. The 
sentences in their e rerci ses are indeed interesting, having been 
borrowed f roir Gumr&ss Bonk of Records and The Bouk of Lists (example: 
"Both Atilic tl«? Hun and Pope Leo VII were reported to have died 
during t*c<:i . " > "fh? authors -Jso make some use of th*j gamesmanship 
inherent in : .ieir computer. In sum, they think Professor Cram adds "a 
positive component j our overall writing program by generating 
student interest — and even enthusiasm — for learning those fDften 
troublesome rules. Before Cram's creation, we '"ad either to expend 
precious classreo,.! time teaching these rules, t to assign relevant 
chapters in a workbook. With the former, we suspect that a lot of 
txme was consumed explaining ru 1 es alread/ mastered bv many in the 
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c J ft^'irooms with the latter,, we suspect 1 hat n>any a page wpnt unread." 
(p. 360) One wonders whether the text on the screen of the lessons 
described here will really be read any more closely. 

Br 1 dwelt, Lillian, Paula Reed Nancarrow, .and Donald Ross- 1983. The 
writing process and the writing machines Current research on word 
processors relevant to the teaching of compositon- In Beach, R.„ and 
L. Br 1 dwell (Eds.) New directions in composition research. New York: 
Guilford Press- pp. 391-398. 

According to Schwartz and Bridwell (1984:73), this article 
"Evaluates current research and specific programs useful for 
coll eqe-] evel writing, reviews work in progress in compositon 
classrooms, and assesses implications for the future." 



Chapel If, Carol, and Joan Jamieson. 1983. Using informative feedback 
messages in CALL courseware- TESOL Newsletter 17,4 (August ) 5 26-27. 

fhe article begins by developing the premise that, although 
immediate remedial feedback is one of the strongest rationales for 
u^ing CALL in the first place, current offerings in CALL courseware 
are virtually devoid of such feedback- This oversight fails to 
draper]./ utilise the computer's potential, which is to not only 
identify incorrect responses, but to "recognize to some extent what is 
wrong with them." (p. 27) Although "intelligent" answer judging 
tehmques exist, most teachers will rely on the more simple technique 
of "errnr ai it 1 c i pat 1 on" , and t.his technique is explained here. The 
first step is an analysis and cataloging of errors students are lil.ely 
to e< and the neat sttvp is to develop an algorithm that will enable 
an appropriate response to students who make any of the anticipated 
errors- Examples of such an -?rror analysis and remedial algorithm are 
given for a lesson on past tense verb's. The result is a program which 
"cTtcihlos the student to receive the maximum number of relevant 
feedback messages using a minimum amount of computer space for the 
pr ugr am. 11 



Chapel ie, Carol, and Joan Jamieson. 1983. Recognition of student 
input mi computer-assisted language learning. CALICO Journal 
(Derr^^r) I, 3 s 7-9; 16. 

[n th 1 s arti c:l e, possi bi 1 e jdes of student 1 nput to rt computer 
are outlined. Considerations involved in computer recognition u* th*s 
x:*pul are characterised w* th specific reference to PLATO and the TUTOR 
I ogramming language and to word search (Pusack, 1983) and parsing 
progr -ms (Markosian and Ager, 1983). Finally, possible actions that 
could then be taken by the computer* in response to student input are 
cur 1 ssx dered. 

This article written at a broadly conceptual level. 
Furthermore it is directed particularly at those with an interest in 
PLA'O and it's TUTOR language. However, it touches all the appropriate 
bases and would serve as a useful priner for those interested in a 
q<wral outline of what possibilities ror student input exist and what 
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action the computer could be expected to take as a result o-f that 
input . 



Collier, Richard M. 1983. 'The word processr " and revision 
strategies. College Composition and Communication 34, 2 (Nay): 
149-155. 

Inexperi enceri writers typically <1) do not deal adequately with 
•'larger domains o-f text" (p. 14?), (2) do not "juggle successfully the 
demands placed on short- and long-term memory 11 (p. 150), (3) do not 
attempt to retrieve text once it has been ^nanged, and (4) keep 
changes in te:,t to b ^nimum to -facilitate recopying^ Collier assumes 
that word processing will help writers to overcome these pi :blems and 
so devises a pilot study in which -four operation-. '^Jditior, deletion, 
substitution, and reordering) are studied with^ S domains 
^unctUdtion,, wards, phrc _,is/clauses, T-units, iuc?a clusters, and 
paragraphs)., His hypo ..j?sis is that word processing "would 
significantly expand the number and the complexity o-f the operations 
us d by inexperienced writers whrn revising and would increase the 
range of domains upon which these operations were performed-" <p. 150) 

Unf rrtunately, the experiment used only 4 non-randomly selected 
jects: one weaf. ? two average, and one superior write. . Be-fore the 
^:p»rinier t« the writers had only two sessions in which to familiarize 
themselves with what appears tri be* an overly sophisticated text edito* 
'the word processor is not named in this article? however, Jollier 
notes several o-f its i imi tr^ions) . Collier says he had his subjects 
prepare handwritten first draft's in all cases; some of these were 
revised by hand, nd some were revised using the *.ext editor- Later 
he says that some first drafts were entered directly into the 
computer, but that there was no advantage to this except ti at 
"revising ;was> somewhat more efficient." <p. 152) 

The hypotnesis was supported in that "the number and complexity 
of operations employed for revision increased," <p. 151) anJ that 
writ^rg within the smaller domains w^s enhanced. In addition, it is 
noted thctt ebssy length "increased slightly" dre to additions, that 
the writers revised even their revisions, th*+- the strongest wricer 
seemed to benefit the most <and weakest least) from the project, an. 
thp>t 3 of the 4 sublets "reacted positively" to the text editor. 

On the othe^ h. .id, some of the data support the efficacy of 
revision by hand. For example, "sprious and elaborate additions" ' . 
essays were made more when writing by hand, "surface structure errors" 
w<u mor? frf:}UF-tly missed when using the text editor, and the larger 
domains were manipulated best by hand. This latter finding was 
probably due to the text editor's not allowing students to easily page 
throughi their writ-*""-*; it encouraged them to fc s instead on the 
fragment appearing on the screen. Hence, these 4 subjects tended to 
make more revisions than thev would have normal -y by hand, but these 
were "sometimes minimal, often trivial, and occasionally detrimental. 
Editing in the smaller domains does not seem to add much to the 
effectiveness or quality ... the final product." (p. 153) 

In spite of thi' conclusion, Collier ganerously reports that 
"not all is gloomy" fc word processing, "Revisions accomplished on 
the word processor were nevr i se than those done xn the traditional 
format" (p. 153) and were in 5od»^ cases modestly improved over work by 
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hand. Further more, "revising on the word processor was by and larqp 
qutcler and more extensive." (p. 154) This in itself is a positive 
finding, and one which may have led to more holistic -elision had the 
students ev»r become comfortable with the software they were using. 
Collier ends Lhi s article by suggesting numerous improvements to that 
software which would help students achieve a more holistic revision. 
(See Pufahl, 1984, for a response and Collier's rebuttal-) 



Cncht Michael- 1983- Predicting the future- Creative Computing 
9, 3 ih^r) s 13P-202- 

rhis proqram will allow users to cast coins, either physically 
or via the program's random number generation, after which it 
generates hexagrams and their titles and numbers (and prints this 
information out if des:red)- Users must then consult a translation of 
the Book of Changes for an interpretation of the output- The program 
listed here is coded in an unnamed dialect of Basic. 



Dai ute, Colette- 1983- The computer as stylus and audience College 
Composition And Communication 34, 2 (May) s J 34-145- 

This article provides an analysis cf the psychol ingui sties of 
the composing prccess and shows now word processing computers can he] p 
overcome the physical and psychological constraints inherent in that 
process - 

Phy corstraints: writing and revising is "slow and 

sometime^ painful". Writers are hesitant to revise because the result 
may be messy, or may contain new errors- Also, writer's block results 
from the view that, once committed to paper, words are permanent? 
writers are thus reluctant to risk that commitment. Word processors, 
however, assist in overcoming these problems by alleviating writer's 
CiVTip, giving words a more transient quality, facilitating cutting and 
pasting, and allowinq writers time for rereading instead of recop/ina. 
Also, automatic formatting gives writers constant H ride in their work: 
and lets them more easily judge a piece as a whole- Most importantly H 
a word processor "encourages writers to experiment and to view their 
writ mg as dynamic-" In dynamic writing, revision can be done in 
stages, one stage for content, one tor organisation, one for spelling, 
transition „ etc. 

Psychol oyi cal constr ai ntss in wr i ti ng , one must sup pi y 
conte;:tu&* and interactive clues commonly provided by a partner in 
speaking- '1any writers lack the objectivity necessary for viewing 
their own work to see where these clues are necessary. Also, in 
grappling with syntactic and logical considerations, many writers 
can ? t t?mpty short-term memory before it fades to long-term- Practiced 
writers may have developed strateqies for replenishing short-term 
memory from long-term - by focusing on different steps of the writing 
process one at a time * > e of the deferred steps being taking the 
reader * s point of v* >w. Prompting, either from a t<» ^her or from 
peers, seems to J ag^le long-term memory into feeding short-term. Even 
automatic prompting will remind writers of the reader and cause then 
to f.ll in gaps in their prose. Good writers eventually learn to 
prompt themselves. 
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Accord! nq to Daiute. "The computer can help overcome 
psychological constraints on writers, because the computer can 
temporarily relieve some burdens on short-term memory. " (pp. 140-3) 
This i% because it is physically faster to compose at the keyboard. 
" in addition, the computer seems like an audience, thus stimulating 
the writer to take a reader's point of view. (p. 141) In this respect 
"Ihe te^t editor is subtly interactive ... calling the user's 
attention to tasks it has completed and by waiting -for subsequent 
commands. . . „ This invitation reminds the writer that the program is 
waiting to receive input, which encourages the writer to say more and 
to consider whether what is written makes sense." (p. 141) The 
computer can also -facilitate electronic exchange of writing, further 
heightening an awareness of audience. 

Finally, the computer "encourages writers to control their own 
cognitive processes because it makes them more conscious of them." 
For example, the computer's demand for precision forces students to 
mat e a habi t of sel f -mom tori ng . Addi t ionai 1 y , error correc t i on 
programs parallel conversations supports while leaving the option to 
repair undt^ control of the author. They also guide the writer into 
stepwise revision, build the writer's confidence, and help the writer 
adjust to the concept of collaborative writing. 

In summary 9 computers give writers greater control over and 
greater fluency in their writing. They take much of the tc-dium out of 
writing, letting the writer's energy be utilised for more concentrated 
writing and for more focused revision. Because word processed writing 
is so easily changed, "The computer has proved to be a destroyer of 
writing blocks." Furthermore, "much of the resistance to finding 
one's own mistakes disappears ... The text editor capacities make it 
easier for students to act on their cwn intuitions about their 
wr 1 1 x ng. " (p . 143) 



Davison, Ned J „ 19S3. An interactive concordance program for the 
small computer. CALICO Journal 1,1 ( Jun) s 24-6. 

The program listed and described here will run concordances, 
providing statistical information on location, frequency, and 
percentage of occurance of words in a given te;:t. Codei 1 in Atari 
Basic, the program will access properly formatted Atari te>:t files. 



English, Randall. 1983. Problems in paradise: We will be 
disappointed with the computer. Electronic Education 2, 5: 24,38. 

After noti> that failure of computers to accomplish 1007. of 
people's e>:pc-+-*tifins will breed disappointment;, Randall sets: up 
vciriouc criticisms of CAI as straw figures which he shoots down with 
parenthetically db-ivered facts. The straw men are the misconceptions 
that computers are m -humane, that computers depart from "the basics", 
that computers are "frills" that do not warrant their expense, and 
that computers will replace teachers. 

Still, English points out that lack of quality software is one 
of the most serious problems in CAI implementation. Reasons for this 
lack arr* that the primarv language us^d for software, BASIC, is not as 
wdI] developed a^ tne computers it is run on, that non-educators stil? 
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dominate thh educational software business, and that talenU-d ".oftware 
(Jc-v«rloper «s find game and business programming more f inancia' ly 
rewarding thjn they do educational programming English thinks that 
the •formation of teams composed of peep 1 *? with expertise in 
programming, educdi ion, and de<- : t gn would put educational software 
development on the r-ght track. 

A second [robiem with CAI development is the inadequacy of 
trains nq programs for educational staff wishing to upgrade skills or 
acquire mitidl skills in CAI . English implies that such training 
should be centralized, nd not left to indw. jial institutions which 
rire themsel vc*s confused about what to do .bout educational software 
devel op men t . 



Fx tsqeral d, Brian. 1983- The amazing mare Part 3-D. Softline 2,3 
(Jan) : 14-9. 

ihis article describes how to plot and negotiate the mare in 
question. r here is a listing in 3-C Assembler,, plus an Applesoft 
1 oad \ ng program. 



Fi t/nerald n Brian. 1993. The amazing rcaire in 3-D Part IV. Softline 
2,4 .1ar ) : i4-7.. 

This article describes how to plot and negotiate the maze in 
qn^-tion. It includes a listing in Atari Bnsic with Applesoft 
pat ches. 



Fi t-qer«rilcl, Brian. 1983. The amauing mare in 3-D Part V. SoftlJne 
2,4 'May-Jim) : 14-7. (Two issuas have same issue no. 4.) 

This article describes how to plot and negotiate the mane in 
question. The "listi>,g is in Atari Basic with Applesoft patches. 



GaheJ , David. 1983. What's in a game? Personal Computing 7,4 
i Apr > : 6 3-9, 172. 

I his article provides a discussion of the potential value of 
computer games. 



Hiqgms, John. 1983. Can computers teach 0 CALICO Journal I , ?: 4-6. 

Tf- -s article begins by characterizing- two roll models of 
teachers: magi ster and pedagogue. The former is iron-handed ana 
judgemental while the latter is a slave who follows his master, ready 
ith information on demand. The magister model, accordinq to Higqins, 
** .s, partly responsible for the failure of language labs. In CAI, the 
magister emerges from programmed instruction, and has resulted in 
page-turner CAI. Higgins suggests that the pedagogue role is 
therefore the most appropriate for tne computer, and in the remainder 
of the article, he produces a litany of suggestions for making the 
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computer a slave of the learner by emphasizing the "general advantage 
that the computer may have over class learninq or any -form of 
magisterial teaching, letting the learner participate in decisions 
about how he or she will learn." (p. 5) 

For example, the computer can process text through deletion, 
insertion, substitution, and re-ordering; therefore, the learner can, 
for instance, ask the properly programmed computer to create a dor*,:- 
exercise from a pre~supplied t^xt, in which every nth word is deleted, 
according to student specifications. Or students could ask the 
computer to give them a re-ordering exercise based on the same (or a 
different) text, as in a strip story. In any case, the ability of the 
computer to process text gives the learner numerous options for 
approaching a set of teacher-supplied texts. 

Ihree interesting programs, CLOSE-UP, TEXTBAG, and STORYBOARD, 
stress predict izju as a teachable skill. Another programming concept, 
GRAMMARLAND, 'creates a miniature universe, within which it has all 
the relevant knowledge to ask and answer questions, to obey 
instructions or even to learn new facts which are compatible with its 
elementary structures." (p. 6) In GRAMMARLAND, "The learners' task is 
simply to find out what the machine cun do, and they can set about it 
in any way thf>t they like," (p. 6) including pressing the ENTER key 
and watching thr computer question itself. This and other adventure 
games "lend themselves especially well to group exploitation rather 
than individual use." (p. 6) 

In closing, Higgins returns to the question in the title: can 
computers teach"' His answer is that, "When used to teach like a 
m^qister, computers have beeen successful only in very limited ways, 
with wel 1 -motivated students using them for specific short-term goals. 
Otherwise they have failed." (p. 6). But as p dagogues, computers 
"can enrich and diversify <existing> resources, providing new and 
exciting ways of increasing the learners-" exposure to meaningful 
language." And furthermore, this can he done with "the smallest and 
cheapest machines," in preference to larger and more imposing 
ma 3 nt r ames. 



Hiqgms, John. 1983. The computer a» a communicative environment. 
TESOL Newsletter 17 (December), 6:9. 

This is essentially a distillation of points the author has made 
elsewhere; specifically, in the article cited above, and in his book 
With Tim Johns (1984). Starting from the premise that "human beings 
have mur.i less talent at "being taught'" than they do at "learning"", 
Higgins suggests that the computer's lack of intelligence can 'e best 
exploited dy learners who use it to help them experiment with the 
language, in order "to put the trial back into tri al -and-error . " For 
example, the computer can be used to "demonstrate" language; that is, 
to churn out randomly selected examples nf a particular linguistic 
feature. Higgins employs this principle? in "Grammar 1 and " , wherein the 
computer demonstrates an interaction with ::tself which the learner can 
then attempt to emulate. The computer can al -so be used in an 
"exploratory" mode, where the learner tries out the effect of various 
inputs?, ultimately to BOOH the computer (make the computer do 
something foolish). Finally, the computer can act as a "game-setter" 
or "game-board", allowing students to exercise language in play. All 
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of these activities "lend themselves well to small group e,:pl ai tata nn, 
where the discussion that goes on round the- screen is part of the 
learning process. In this sense, at least, computers can be 

descri bed as communicati ve- " 



Howe II, Harold- 1993. Computers: The new kich in the schools. 
College Board Review 123, Summers 24-32. 

Hctrol d Howe II is a sel f -pr of essed computer illiterate who 
seels, in writing this article, to provide a perspective on haw 
computers are, and should be, impacting schools. His remarks rely 
heavily on analogies between television and education and en his 
reading about computers in schools* To his credit, he anticipates 
area's; where his analogy with TV does not hold, while -from his reading, 
ht- brings numerous statistics to bear on his argument, which is that 
there are mainly political reasons why educators are not doing enough 
to male use of thi s potenti ally powerful tool in educat i on * 

What he has observed wuh TV leads Howe to iroeculate, among 
other things, that <1> "Television so pervaded society that the 
schools never really had a chance to choose tht-ir options in regard to 
it. They were invaded by home-based TV. The same thing may happen 
with computers." (p. 26) Furthermore, (2) "The experience with TV 
suggests tha+* schools and school districts flirting with the use of 
computers must make plans for new opportunities for staff training and 
must provide the funds to make those opportunities a reality." (p. 26) 

Howe sees one crucial difference between computers and TV: 
"Computers offer a technology in which students are active 
participants from tne beginning, whereas most TV programming leaves 
the student in a passive rnodt^. In this sense, computers are more 
sound educationally." (p. 26) In addition, combining TV with 
computing, as in a videodisc configuration, will compound the 
advantages of both. 

Not wholly optimistic about the prospects o-f computers to 
revolutionise education ("the school as an institution has a massive 
capacity to resist change" — p. 26), Howe notes severe*] inroads that 
computers have made already. Besides already cropping up at schools, 
computers are becoming cheaper,* more user f iendlv, and hence more 
practical iri education. Also, familiarity with computers is 
acknowledged to be necessary in this day and age, and "they offer 
^ajor possi oi 1 i t i es for encouraging new levels of thinking and problem 
solving among children, so that the computer is a learning tool with 
vast untapped potentialities. The computer as a tool for learmnq, as 
opposed to the computer as drillmaster, is of great significance." (p. 
26 ) 

However, as with every major hardware innovation >'e.g. video, 
language labs*, there have been problems with software. Most software 
to date has been written in short, disconnected modules, produced 
haphazardly by people more interested in market conditions th.,n in 
educational environments- Furthermore, it is bo* inr, and repetitious 
and not clearly tied to other activities or textbooks. Crucially, 
"Very little of the available programming takes full advantage of the 
c mputer's capacity to le«=d a student into problem solving and other 
n -e imaginative tasks," (p. 28) 

Government funding is vitally necessary for making significant 
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inroads with the software problem, but the Dept. of Education (under 
Bell) has proposed only *16 million -for a three year program of 
software development, or 13 cents a year tor earh student in the 
country. The current trend, by which educational computing projects 
are undertaken by the private sector (e.g. Walt Disney, Sesame Place), 
will result in computers being everywhere but schools, and used by 
everyone but the poor. This will create problems and inequities that 
government should try to head off with a greater commitment to 
eoucati onal comput mg. 



Jaeger, Bruce. 1983. Cavern Quest: An adventure game for the Bally 
Arcade and Commodore Vic 20. Creative Computing 9,7 <Jul):222~5. 

Pla/ers go into a cave to retrieve hidden treasure. Because of 
meiiiGr y const rai nts, joystick input rep 1 aces "Go North" , "Up " , etc . 
(but can be replaced with a more elaborate text anal yzer /parser on 
l:.rger machines, see Please Pa^se the Zorfc, or many of Ken Rose's 
articles in Softline, 1982-3, for simple examples of such parsers). 
The suggested solution for this game is: make a map <a good language 
learning activity)- Cave configuration varies randomly; items in cave 
include? a boot, skeleton, shovel, mildewed saddlebags, bats, etc. 
Listings are qiven for Bally and for Vic 20 & PET/CB^, plus 
modif icatio" arc? given for Vic or Pet without jo ;-ck. 



Joy, B.I- „ and A~P. Li an. 1983. The butcner, the b~,ker, the 
candlestick maker: Some uses of dialogue generators in computer 
assisted foreign language learning. Australian Review of Apolied 
Linguistics 6, ?s 60-71. 

Beginning with the premise that CAL, with its emphasis on 
"discrete point syntactic features of language", is in danger of 
rejection from language teachers, the authors feel that 11 CAL can and 
v 11 be adapted to accommodate more communicative programmes involving 
more experiential, global and interactive aspects of language ?nd that 
dialoque generators could have a central importance within such 
pr oqrammes- " (p. 60) 

The dialogue generator described here draws on a database of 
utterances and on rules of discourse to generate plausible and 
infinitely varying dialogues. The article suggests numerous ways that 
such a facility could be used to promote a sense of natural language 
in both structural and communicative language courses K-far txample, in 
creatinq exercises where the computer takes one part of the dialogue, 
or in having students respond to prompts like * The Dutcher asks what 
you want'). The article is largely speculative, esp^ci^My in 
discussing how voice digital izers and videodisc interfaces can h* used 
to enhance all this, but is on solid ground in suggesting im^gi r ii ti ve 
paradigms by which computers can be utilized outside thos<s normally 
consi dered by 1 anguage teachers. 



I earsley, B- Hunter, and R. J . Seidel. 1983. Two decades of computer 
based instruction projects: What have we learned.' T.H.E. Journal 
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(Technical Horizons in Education) 10, 3s 90-93. 

fhis review of over 50 CAI projects is a qood star Ler article 
for * he serious researcher in CAI, in part because of the 102-item 
bibl iciqraphy printed in the margins- The authors divide the field 
into work with prototypes, conceptual demonstrations, major 
implementations and evaluations, dissemination, authoring systems, 
intelligent CAI, innovative environments, and new theory- Projects 
falling under each of these categories are identified in a table, but 
elaboration in prose is f Tr ied out in this issue only for the first- 
two categories: prototypes and conceptual demonstrations- The article 
was due to continue in a future issue of T.H.E.; however, this 
reviewer is not aware that this was done. 

The first section discusses prototype systems such as PLATO and 
TICCTT. and mentions that no CBI project has since departed from these 
original concepts except for videodisc systems and SMALLTALK and ICAI, 
ihich have mouse-controlled cursor, concurrent processing, etc- In 
ft e ne;:t secti- i, projects are discussed in which computers were "l -;ed 
«*ts a tool of the student ... <*as> reactions or alternatives to the 
jr lqinal philosophy of CAI in which computers were used to deliver 
» n struct ion. " (p. 93) 

The aiitnors draw nine conclusions from their j irvey. These rre 
(I) "computers can make instruction more efficent or effective* 11 
(2-3) Little is known about individualized instruction, or about the 
effects of graphics, speech, motion, or hunor in CAI. (4) Strides have 
lift'ii uicxdL- in overcoming inertia and resistance to char 3. (5) Chi 
authoring tools and techniques have been well develops . (6) "Good 
mechanisms have been developed for the dissemination of CBI idea^ and 
courseware-" (7) "CBI has spurred research throughout the entire 
field of 3 nstruLtion, " (8) Federal fundinq is "pivotal". And (9) "We 
hc'VO just scratched the surface of what can be accomplished with 
computers in education." (p. 90) 



termed-/, Patricia H. 1983. Selecting computer software for a high 
school Enq*ish course. English Journal (IMo"er..iber ) 72, 7:91-92. 

This short article is useful for i Ls practical advice and 
information. The author counsels th^t in choosing software, one 
should (among other things) (1) peruse software reviews for 
indications of user friendliness a. id good documentation, (2) consider 
instructional modes other than drill (e.g. games, problem solving, 
word processing), (3) look for software that allows users to edit t' ita 
or alter programming, <4> "select software that gives intrinsic 
rewards through the use o; a motivating and an entertaining format," 
(p. r /l) and (5) tend toward software that will run from mfe^o^y, 
without disk access, so that it can be loaded irto several computer© 
at jhcp. Seme word processors and three instructional programs useful 
tn secondary level English classes are mentioned. Of these, oily 
Magic Spells (from Apple Computer) app. ars to be useful to fceign 
language instructors, having an edit mode and 25 page manual. 



Kennndy, Robert E< 9 and Curtis N. Cooper. 1983. Crossword puzzle 
pattern generator. Creative Computing 9,9 (Sep) 5 252-256. 
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fht- program described here generates a 15 / 15 square crossword 
grid, at least i?5X black. It qives you the opt 3 on of creating the 
pattern or letting the computer do it. "thee program is listed and 
coded in No""th Star basic. 



Limmel, Stephen. 1983. world Builder: A modest program -for desi qn 2 ng 
strange new worlds. Creative Computing 9,6 (Jun> : 262-77. 

Ihis program, wnich allows users to create plausible but 
-fictional worlds* 'has possibilities -for use as an educational science 
proqraffi" (p. 262), and perhaps could be used to st^ <ulate conversation 
or debate in an ESL or FL class. First, users must settle on a star, 
the sire & temperature of the proposed planet, gravity, orbital 
eccentricity, tilt of a* is, number of moons, etc. The program listing 
is followed by a sample run which is probably too complex for most ESL 
students (but which can of course be altered). The listing is in 
TRS-80 Basic. 



Potler, Lome, and Kama la An an dam. 1983. A partnership of teacher 
_ind computer in teaching writing. College Composition and 
Communication (October) 34, 3:361-367. 

This article describes the RSVP (Response System with Variable 
Prescriptions) system developed at Mi ami -Dade Community College with a 
gr niit from the Exxon Education Foundation. The RSVP system is not 
interactive, but is a computer-based teachers' 1 aid wnose purpose is to 
assist teachers in composing letters to students providing feedback on 
compositions the teachers have read and graded. The guiding principle 
is that students make predictable mistakes in writing, that these can 
be broken down and classified, and that responding tc these student 
mistakes is simply a matter of the teacher identifying which mistakes 
each student has made and instructing the computer to respond 
accordingly. This provides consistent and complete feedback to the 
student and saves the teacher the time and trouble of providing 
extensive feedback to each student a paper by paper basis. 

After reading a given composition, the instructor designates it 
a~, fallinq into one of four categories governing the level (based on a 
Fry readability count) at which the computer will respond to the 
student. The instructor then bubbles a form on which are written all 
the errors anticipated by the system, and which is used to instruct 
the* computer to find text segments corresponding to the appropriate 
mistakes. These text segments explain the mistake to the student and 
nive a model (at the appropriate level) illustrating correctly 
executed writing* The computer compiles the segments of text 
corresponding to each mistake into an i ndi vi dual i 2ed letter given in 
turn to each student. Students use the letters to critique future 
wr \tinq, as c* basis for student teacher conferences, and as a record 
of their progress in writing over the school term. (See Withey, 1983, 
for an unfavorable critique of RSVP.) 



kowsary, Roya. 1983. Buenos dias, senor computer. This World (a San 
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Francisco newspaper), Oct. 2: 17. 

This newspaper article reports on the work of John Underwood, 
assistant professor of Hispanic studies at Mills College, who has 
created a conversational Spanish lanquage program "as a pilot effort 
to change the traditional role of the computer in language teaching." 
Based on the programming principles inherent in Eliza, the mock 
psychotherapist developed by J. Weisenbaum of MIT in 1966, Underwood's 
program creates "the appearance of understanding derived from the 
clever use of key words." Called La Famille, the program "converses" , 
in Spanish, with the student about members of his or her family 
Although Underwood is still workino to debug his program, he expects 
to "see serious attempts at developing truly interactive programs 
within the ne,<t year or so." 



Lian, A~P. 1983. Using scanners in the computer-assisted development 
of the writing skill in a foreign language. In Proceedings of the 
Conference on Computer--Ai ded Learning in Tertiary Education 'CALITE), 
Br lsbane: 446-455- 

At the outset, the author characterises two main approar 1 ^s to 
CALL: (1) the artificial intelligence approach, involving simulations 
and knowl edqa-b *sed systems, and which correspond closely to 
communicative language theory (i.e. Council o-f Europe)? and (2) the 
discrete point approach, ir./olving drill and practice a, d random 
access generators. The latter approach, while being more conveniently 
implemented on computer than the former, does net necessarily 
translate into communicative language activity, which derives more 
from "a meaning-oriented approach to to the problem of negotiating 
one's communication needs." (p. 447) As a means of promoting 
hypothesi formation with a relatively easily implemented system, the 
author discusses here the potential of computers to facilitate written 
discourse in a foreign language (French). 

Writing is a skill in which students often struggle with meaning 
at the expense of form, and to which they can rarely apply many of the 
monitoring skills available to native speakers. Therefore, a 
computer-assisted support structure is postulated which would allow 
fluency in writing, provide immediate feedbacl in a simple, yet quick 
arid efficient way, be individualised, promote an awareness of likely 
problem areas, and suggest where mistakes might lurk, leaving it to 
the student to decide if in fact a mistake existed. An example of 
such a system is SCAN, implemented on Apple, which a 3 soon as the 
student has entered a fuJl stop scans the sentence for certain 
keywords (suggested by error analysis). Once a keyword is 
highlighted, students are led by means of an appropriate heuristic to 
determine for themselves if the word is used correctly. "By 
unfai 1 1 ngl y f 1 agqi ng each keyword , i t i a hypothesi sed that the 
computer should gradually sensitise students to the fact certain 
keywords in their target 1 anguage producti ons shouJ d tr i gger cer t ai n 
checking mechani sms. " (p. 452) 

Lian points out two problems with this approach: that students 
can become easily overwhelmed by the number of problematic keywords, 
and that students can come to rely on the computer to pick out the 
keywords for them. Therefore, there should be programmed into the 
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computer a weaning process by which support is gradually withdrawn 
•from students who have used the system a certain number of times. 
Lian is careful to point out that, -far from being in danger of being 
replaced, teachers will probably have to work harder to monitor the 
data generated in order to better help each student. 



Lian, Andrew* arid Christine Mestre. 1983. Toward genuine 

3 ndivi dual i sat ion in language course development. Australian Review 

of Applied Linguistics 6, 2:1-19- 

This article discusses in some detail a theory of 
i ndi vidua] isation pursuant to showing how an elaborate 
student-controlled simulation (a "macrosimul at i on" ) can be used to 
df*al effectively with non-homogeneous classes. The macrosi mul ati on 
described here is one in which students settled on a setting for their 
language learning, an imaginary village in France, and then defined 
the topography and architecture of the village and assumed roles and 
characteristics of villagers. It is suggested that individual isation 
lends itself to facilitation by technological innovations in teaching, 
but alno that it creates problems in that "the notion of a 9 course'' as 
a fixed set of knowledge and experiences with everyone doing the same 
thing, at the same time, at the same rata and in the same place must 
be abandoned." (p. 13) The authors suggest sel f -accessed open 
entry-open e;: i t as a means of implementing individualization while 
satisfying the notion of a course acceptable to institutes of higher 
1 earning. 



Marcus, Stephen. 1983, Real-time gadgets with -feedback; Special 
effects in computer-assisted instruction- The Writing Instructor 
(Summer) 2, 4:156-164. 

This article is full of i magi n ati ve suggestions *or usi ng 
computers in writing instruction. A sampling: 

(1) Practicing freewriting by turning down the brightness on the 
video monitor so that composing is literally done blind — This 
assuages the obstruction of fluency and dilution of concentration that 
accompanies freguent editing of language, syntax, and mechanics when 
writing normally. "Invisible writing with computers discouraged the 
kind of "local editing" that is particularly common with word 
processors and that is counter-productive at certain stages of the 
composing process. It encouraged a guality of attention to the top-»c 
at hanr which is sometimes lacking in usual freewriting activities." 
<p. 

CJ> hirst line/last line — Students run a program which gives 
them "two apparently unrelated sentences, for example: 



The directions are to move the cursor between the sentences and 
to type in a story which connects them. As the writers do, they see 



He checked his schedule to see what he planned to ruin 
today- They left him wondering whether the door would close 
in t i me . 
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thi- second (j.e. final ) sentence creep to the right, snakinq down the 
screen as they continue typing." With such exercises, "words are not 
fixed and nqid. Exp, ession has shape and movement — literally and 
figuratively." (p. 158) This 4 s supposed to be good for overcoming 
wr iter's block. 

(3) Conferencinq — In hopes of turning up the inner composing 
\oice (a la Emig, Perl, etc) and of uti lining it in a dialog whereby 
.deas are constantly generated and brought to the surface, Marcus and 
colleagues place student A r s video monitor atop B"s terminal, and ETs 
atop A"s, both cocked so that A can see B's terminal but not his jwn , 
and vice versa. Student A writes while B prompts or sugqests. Later, 
printouts allow reconstruction of the dialog for further 
collaboration. "This kind of activity utilizes the advantages cf 
freewriting and invisible writing, and adds to them the benefits, of 
training students to be careful readers, paraphrasers, and writing 
consultants." (p. 159) Furthermore, this "maintains in a very 
definite way the social dimension of the composing process and the 
ssrse of audience. It also provides a temporary antidote to the 
isolation some people feel when working with computers." <p. 160) 

(4) Global search and replace (SAR) - Text can be typed into a 
text editor and, using SAR, can be processed (by, say, replacinq 
vowels with symbols and numbers) so that it appears to be garbage. 
St.u .d?nts must reconstruct the text, again using SAR„ Alternatively, 
students can use SAR to change a passage from firat to third person. 

One reason that these activities work so well, according to 
Marcus, is that computerized text is intrinsically motivating. "There 
are indications that print which appears on televison screens is 
neither print, p£-r se, nor television. Rather, it is 
pr i nt-on-televi sons a new medium with its own characteristic 
messages." (p. 162) This unique medium, "vide otext 11 , is helping 
teachers and students to "shape a new environment even as they are 
being shc?ped by it." (p. 163) 



Mr-ad, William. 1983. A Course in C.A.L.L. tor an M.A. program in 
L r SL. TESOL Newsletter 17,5 (October ) s 13. 

In this article. Bill Mead elaborates on components of a course 
he teaches at the University of Houston, where students have a choice 
o-f using BASIC or LISP on the university mainframe. These components, 
xn order of historical develnpmer,* r^»d increasing individualization of 
i n struct i on, are: 

(1) Successive frame — Originally conceived by Pressy (1926), 
this program type presents fra s=> of text information and related 
questions to be mastered in sequence. 

(2) Scrambled textbook — Introduced by Crowder (in Coulson, 
1962), differs from 'successive frame" in that incorrect answers 
result (ideally) branches to explanatory sub-lessons 

(3/ Adaptive teaching programs — Suggested in Golberg, 1973, 
this type of program branches not according to one response, but to a 
history of responses. 

C) Learner ^controlled programs — These programs suggest that 
the learner take action appropriate to a history of responses. 
Examples qiver, are 1ICCIT programs and The Writer's Workbench (in 
which suggestions are inferred from analysis). 

mk , ,-...„'• 94 
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(5) Artificially intelligent tutoring systems — This type of 
program combines natural language processing wj th student modeling; 
that is, such programs can judge an answer for correctness based on A[ 
processing, and they can "learn" from students so as to evolve a means 
of more accurately processing answers. 



McConnell, Barry. 1983. Timers novice-friendly keyboard gets high 
points. Electronic Education 2, 6: 30-32. 

Those present at the 1983 TESOL Convention in Toronto and who 
saw the impressive examples of CALL programming done on Sinclairs 
might be interested in reading this review of that $99 computer. 
Although constrained by the fact that the keyboard is "not a 
typist's", the programmer will find the keyboard versatile enough for 
his own purposes and will appreciate professional touches such as 
immediate interpretation of program syntax- At the end of the 
article, half a dozen books on Sinclair programming are either lauded 
or panned. The reviewer rates the Sinclair as an excellent beginner's 
computer that is also expandable for even greater versatility. At its 
price, and especially considering the potential suggested for CALL at 
the recent convention, the Sinclair should not be overlooked by 
CALL/CA1 lesson authors. 



Mi ml itch, Thomas R. 1983. Adventures in WPL. Softalk 4, 3 
(Novecnher): 131-144. 

This article is about how 12-year old children ar e motivated to 
construct their own interactive stories on computer using Apple Writer 
and WPL, the Word Processing Language which comes with Apple Writer 
II- In so doing, the kids practice typing, exercise their creativity, 
and male decisions based on their reading comprehension. "Soon 
they're expanding on outlined ideas and expressing themselves in 
sentences — writing, editing, and rewriting story frames. And the 
thouqht that peers will be reading their stories encourages youngsters 
to strive for correct grammar and spelling and clear meaning." (p. 
131) 

The project described in this article involved 6 kids over a 
period of 5 months. The kids created their own adventure stories in 
which there were numerous opportunities for branching. The stories 
were constructed in frames, so that readers could exercise options of 
what frame would come next and thus create a story of his or her own 
choosing. The frames and possible story lines were first worked out 
on individual cards and pasted to a wall, but eventually these were 
entered into Apple Writer files- WPL was then invoked to handle the 
branching functions and allow authors to set up stories and readers to 
recreate them according to individual fancy. 

The author reports that this was an exciting and gratifying 
experience for the kids. But tnlike many articles which describe such 
projects superficially and it glowing terms, this article provides 
enough technical detail to enable others with Apple Writer II to 
conduct the same experiment. Program listings in WPL are given, as is 
the text of one of the stories produced by the children. This article 
is therefore a thorough description of how the computer can be 
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success* ul ly turned int'j a tool -for the -facilitation of creative 
J earn i nq . 



Otto, Sue and James P. Pusack. 1983- Stringing us along: 

Programming -for -foreign language CAI. CALICO Journal 1,2 
(Sep) : 26-33, 47. 

This article presents a comprehensive discussion of string 
handling, and contains listings of subroutines (in an unspecified 
dialect of Basic) which do certain tricks. 



Pinho, Fred. 1983- Medieval combat- Creative Computing 9,5 
(May) : 230-8. 

Two opponents assemble cavalry, archers, and infantry and try to 
maneuver their respective forces to overwhelm the enemy. In so doing, 
the opponents attempt to attract defectors from neutral kingdoms 
and/or the other side, to survive natural disasters, and finally to 
obliterate the enemy- A program listing is provided, coded in Atari 
Basic . 



Putnam, Constance E. Foreign language instructional technology: The 
state cf the a>-t- CALICO Journal (June) 1, 1:35-41. 

The author attended numerous computer-related presentations at 
several professional gatherings in 1982, and this article is a 
coalescence of her thinking about what transpired at thos,3 
prpsentations. She sees much potential in CALL, when linked to sound 
pedagogical practices, but she also cautions against pitfalls exposed 
at some of the presentations- Throughout the article, it is stressed 
that in CALL development, "we should exercise caution, pay close 
attention to the special needs of foreign-language education, and 
concentrate on making programs and materials as widely usablu and 
transportable as possible- 1 ' (p. 3&) 

Caution — Cautior ts advised in the suggestion that language 
Le-achers, who "have a history of jumpng on passing ban wagons," 
might, with CALL* become stranded at the end of the ride? as they were 
with language labs. Not that language teachers should be wary of 
experimenting with computers, but they should "acknowledge that 
technological developments have far outstripped pedagogical insights- 
Theref ore, we should not "try to uti 1 iza the 1 atest technology without 
testing our pedagogical assumptions first - - - " (p - 36) 

Speciai needs of FL education — "One as-yet-lar ^el y-over looked 
area of concern is figuring out the ways m which the processes of 
learning or teaching foreign languages make the use of computers 
peculiarly relevant- --- Specialists need to look more closely at the 
possibility of a significant connection between the artificial 
" 1 anguages* needed to program computers and the natural languages we 
seek to teach. ... At the very least, we should be unwilling to make 
do with second-hand authoring languages developed initially for other 
disciplines, which do not really fit our needs-" (p. 36) "One 
excellent example of the sort of specialization we do need is James 
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Pu^u! DASHER." (p. 3/) 

Widely useable and t r ansport abl f materials -- - Observing that 
many CALL projects involve resources or contents not commonly found in 
FL s.ituahjonb, Putnam presents her concent of "transportability". 
According to hei : "The? problem with presentations that - present clever 
but highly sper.if ic programs: is that these people rarely ha/e hard 
data to show the effectiveness of what they hav'e done. (That students 
'^pm" to 3 if p it or " apparent 1 y 1 have fun is insufficient evidence of 
pedagogical validity. ) Worse yet, such programs and materials 
topically lac^ altogether the critical feature of transportability. 
What works in one setting may be impressive, enter t ai m ng , or 
instructive -— or even all three — but if it cannot be replicated 
elsewhere with little or no adaptation, its value is greatly 
diminished." (p. 37) Transportability can be enhanced by utilizing 
Pueack's design criteria for FL CAI. Apart from suggesting "flexible 
and adaptable" pedagogical strategies, Pusack counsel s avoiding 
assumptions «*bout users, allowing delegable and otherwise alterable 
iec-tures and sequences, avoiding language specificity, and including 
numerous options in CALL. 

This last point is especially important. An option, "as long as 
it Joe*", not violate our pedagogical principles, should be included. 
Cf we do not make such options available, we end up locking ourselves 
into the rigidity of bock format, and fail to .ake adequate advantage 
of the technology. .„. Technology can enable us — ■ if we use it 
appropriately - to escape the traditional lockstep of the print media 
arid most current methodology." (p. 38) This leads to two challenges 
for educators. "The first is recognizing ... that computers really do 
represent an altogether new medium. To date there has been a 
pervasive failure to qrasp that novelty ..." The second challenge* is 
"to be able to state our educational goal s clearly. Only if we have 
evaluated with precision and care what we want and need to teach arid 
how best to achieve our objectives is there any hope that we can make 
appropriate and effective use of new media." (p. 38) Using vicieodisr 
development as her example, Putnam illustrates how "We have to modify 
our methods to match the medium." (p. 39) 

In the final section of her article, Putnam relates FL pedagogy 
to PALI. [he discussion J eads to games, of which Putnam is sf optical. 
The motivation of computer games is "unlikely to wori on a long-term 
bcisis. Even m the short run, we are about to face a goner ^tinn of 
students who know far more about '-omputers than we do, and who have 
had far more experience with highly sophisticated gcimes th^n the ones 
we are thrusting in front of them. ... What we present to our students 
must be of pedagogical value and not merely entertaining... " (p. 40) 
Also mentioned as potentially significant to CALL are voice 
reccxjni t ion and simulation. There is even a speculation about the 
role of computer-generated translation in the teaching of foreign 
1 ctngu^qes. 

Noting that Mark Seng, at the University of fexa^ at Austin, has 
compiled a luO-txtle list of articles on CAI, Putnam observes thai 
"Staying nbreast of the literature ... is clearly i mpossi hx . Such 
list 4 ., if properly updated, would have to change frequently and 
rapidly-" (p. 35) The lirting you are reading now is augmented a«r> 
fi equently as time will permit (if not "rapidly"). It is by no means 
comprehensive, but it is at least an effort in the direction suggested 
by Putnam. 
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Ruot , Joe J'- r?sr.. The schao L house? Apple. Soft a If 11 (July): 

lo>- i<>9- 

Beginning with this i^up, Joel- Root takes over the School house 
Apple column from Jean Varven- This installment reviews the 
t,t ale-uf -the- art in quality educational software. Noting thai: there 
hat-':, been a dearth of good educational software, Root Bays that 
"t^cellent teaching programs are now available 11 . To he good, the 
software must be entertaining as well as educational, and to be? 
entertaining, it must be "challenging, lrivcil ving, reasonable, varied, 
and f ast . " (p- lo7) 

Several programs teaching math and language arts are reviewed as 
examples of quality software. One 5i % :~pacl of vocabulary si i life 
lessons from Arcademi c Skill Builders "has one important drawback - — 
no provision ls made for adding your own list of problem words to any 
of the programs." (p. R>8) . This aggravating and typical oversight on 
the part of software developers plagues the educational software 
marlet- Therefore, i he only software package of interest to second 
and foreign language instructors in this review is Word Attack* 
(Davidson ? Associates), which combines drill and practice and arcade 
instructional formats with the capacity to create one's own vocabulary 
ihiLa hase„ Roo1 gives this package high marks for aestr.etics. 



Root, Joel- 1983* Dungeon Fun Part 1: He was go:mg to hit me, so I 
hit him bad fir*t„ Softline 2,5 ( Jul-Aug) : 14-8. 

The program described here implements combat within a ccnf'ned 
space, and is designed to hook up with the maze part of the program 
presented in the ne;:t installment of this series. The* listing is in 
Applesoft Bar,ic. 



Ruol , Jock. 198J.. Dungeon Fun Level Two: All dressed up and 
someplace- to go- Softline 2,6 (Sep -Oct) :22~6. 

The program described here "will let you guide a character 
through a mare, telling you what he sees at each step." (p. 22) The 
listing is in Applesoft Basic. 



Rose, hen. 198?. Adventures in adventuring: Basically, another 
adventure. Soft] me 2,3 (Jan>:22-~7. 

Thus adventure illustrates parsing techniques and contrasts 
these in Atari and Applesoft Basic. A listing 1 1=> provided with coding 
l r i Atari Basic with Applesoft patches * 



Rose, i en. 198"'.. Adventures j.n adventuring: Challenge of the 
adventure writers qui Id. Softline 2,4 (Mar): 28- 9- 

The author is proud that he has created r>n adventure in only 41 
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3 m^; listing provided in Apple* '--oft Basic with Atari patches. 



R(TO, I en- 198J. Adventures in advt/ntur inq: Return of the Teddy. 
Sof 1 1 1 n e 2 h 5 < J u 3 -Aug ) : 8- 1 2 . 

Ihis article' describe??: a program -for a game i n which words have 
double meanings, and in which ~ ~>rder in which things are done is 
critical; Listing provided in Af oft Ba i iic. 



Roussel ] e? „ John R. 1983. Purega: A management decision game, 
Cieative Computing 9,10 (Oct ) : 272-281 ■ 

The program described here, which allows players to manage a 200 
soat rottaurant, is in use? by several college hospitality education 
programs around the country- Players hire and train employees, 
ti] locate funds -for preventive mai ntenance, advertising, and promotion, 
and/or lose morey because of bad will- In this game, "the basic 
concepts- are simple enough to be understood by anyone" (p- 272). The 
author points out that although there is no random -factor built in, 
one Tiiild easily be inserted- The program is listed; coded in 
Basic- Plus to run on a DEC RSTS-E system. 



Howe, A - Allen. J98~„ CEGGLLE: A now kind c-f language learning- 
Creative Computing 9, 3: 19 r, --20'->. % 

Major Rowe, who is with the U-S. Air Force Academy, 3c?ads off 
his article with the observation that "Computers compute guite well 
but they haven" t met with much success in computer assisted 
instruction (CAD." Noting that the "great tid« of CAi enthusiasm, 
which crested in the early seventies" is experiencing a re c irgen r e as 
"young educators" are attracted to microcomputers, Rowe says "I, is 
time for those of us who remember the first CAI fiasco tc throw our 
full weight oi experience and seniority into the defense of our 
unsuspecting junior colleagues who, lif.e ourselves before, are r^ady 
Lo waste a good portion of their young lives and possibly gamble away 
their academic credibility on rhis CAJ renaissance-" Rowe then 
reveals that it is not the computer that caused the problem, but the 
rwucpptc "assisted" and "instruction"- He then explains wny "rnnputer 
enhumred learning" would be a better acronym, and proceeds to de/elop 
hi^-, ai gumeni s from this revised perspective. 

Howe's perspective is based on a number of assumptions which 
wi 1 3 probably be contr overcial to human l st i cal 1 y inr3 inert language 
instructors. One such assumption is that the student is an 
" _id ver v-<r y ' whom the educator must "trick" intcj learning by clouding 
the di stinction between work and play- In Rowe' s view, students who 
pr ef cm' books to movies or TV are in the minority, and we should 
therefore capitalize on the proclivities of the major it-, by arranging 
educational media accordingly- Since learning must br structured, 
structured p^ay M.e. a game) is in order- (At this point it * s 
{•(•veiled that CFGOLL E is an acronym for Computer Fr.iancetJ (3a me 
(Jpti mi -zed Language Learning Experience. ) 

Rowe is likely to ruffle feathers over other l'-sue*. For 
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e,:a{np]e, there is I he statement that computers are "more reliable, 
consistent , and much less expensive" than human teachers. Rowe 
sugqests that, although it probably won't happen in r ^uv lifetime, when 
"machines acquire human level competence in communication *. then 
anyone who objects to the use of computers -for -fear they could rep] ace 
him may well be right . . - 11 (p. i92, 194) - 

Rowe el so draws a comparison between computers and language 
labs, a comparison that most computer advocates would either" avoid or 
malt- only to stress how such a comparison js -for the most part 
invalid- Rowe, mentioning only the -few points where tape-enhanced and 
computer-enhanced learning do coincide, notes that language labs have 
been useful but misused (see also Underwood, 1984;. Thus he concludes 
that in the case of both technologies, "+-he hardware must be simple 
and robust and the troops in the trenchf not just the local field 
marshal Is, must want it- For software there must be two options: 
efficient authoring systems for the do-it-yourselfers and quality 
off-the-shelf packages for everybody else- Easier said than done-" 
<p. 194) Citing a certain rather ridiculous solution to the software 
vacuum -esulting from an NSF grant, Rowe suggests tt t a marriage 
between industry and academe would be more sensible and appropriate- 
Now corner the good part: Rowe paints a truly compelling 
scenar o of what learning French at your star wars command console 
must be like- Although his ideas may seem to verge on science 
fiction, they are certainly practical given the state of the art 
toda\ , and an example of the l-ind of creative thinking that must 
precede good software development- Perhaps, from Rowers example, 
there is yet room for the military at the industrial -acadpmic 
interface that he suggests. 



Rumelhart, David E- , and Donald A- Norman- 1983 (June) - 
Representation in memory- San Diego: California University, Center 
for Human Informat?on Processing- ED 235 770. 

According to the? ERIC abstract, "This paper reviews work on the 
repr esentati on ot knowledge from within psychology and artificial 
i ntel 1 i qenc e. " 



3chug, Peter- 1983- Animated hi- res sailboat- Creative Computing 
?, 7 i Jul > : 206-19- 

This program illustrates concepts inherent in sailing by showing 
"a two-dimensional animated graphic hi -res simulation of a 
displacement hull with a trimmable sail and steerable rudder" (p- 206) 
The rudder and :-.ai 1 are controlled with game paddles, and toggles can 
be made between boat mode and vector di agram mode- "Between the 
information in the legend and the image of thz boat moving across the* 
screen, you can get a fair idea of how a boat sails-" (p- 2'>8> - The 
p r oq r am listing is c oded i r i App 1 esof t Ba s i c . 



Shut , K«ul . 1983. 'Boob tube" saves face. Electronic Education 2, 
6: 1 7.-14- 
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Those-' interested in the current status of videotex in the United 
States might he interested in thj s article (and see? also Urrowb & 
Urrows, 1982). Mention is made o-f a V'deote;: center at the Universal/ 
ot Florida's College of Journal 1 srii, making that institution "the first 
school in the country to break ground in this new technology-" (p. 17) 
At thr« end of the article, other projects just gettinq off the ground 
are discussed, as are prospects for the videotex .industry in America. 
(France, Uf- , and Canada have several year s' head start on the U.S. in 
videotex 4 school children in France even use the electronic mail 
c apcth j 1 j 1 1 os of videotex to trade answers on homework assignments.) 

Shur notes that "The ability of the viewer to respond to 
questions posed on the videotex screen opens the door to educational 
possibilities. The benefits of Computer Assisted Instruction (CAD 
Ccin then he accessed through the home television — giving homes the 
benefits of CAI without the expense of buying a computer." (p. J4) 
Another education*] use of videotex is in audiovisual instruction. 
Although the learner is normally passive in this rnode^ videotex may 
♦tllcw the proqrams to be part? ally interactive by pausing occasionally 
and asting questions, the answers to which are revealed at the press 
of a button. "With this method, even broadcast teletext may become 
interactive — requiring the viewer to pay attention and to think 
about the content presented." (p. 14) 



',ir.«arfflO, Marmo. 19S7. Programming for misspelled e; tended input. 
CALICO Journal 1,7 (Dec):31-9. 

This article discusses 7 programs that use different means of 
providing students with informative feedback According to the 
abstract "LUI-LLN MISSPELL indicates the length of the expected input 
-:;nd disallows the inputting of a longer string. Feedback is in the 
form of reproducing the correct part of the input. Reinputtiuq must- 
he done hy retyping the answer." RESPEL L simplifies reinput "by 
allowing students to screen copy the correct portion of the input*" 
M15SPEI LINK tells "whether the input is (a) one letter short, <h) 
contains cne misspelled letter ^ (c ) contains two letters in reversed 
order, or (d) contains the correct rootstem but the form is incorrect, 
with an indication of whether the students should check the prefix, 
suffix, or both. In addition to the standard maximisation of user 
4 r tend! l ness and crash prevention;, all three allow extended input, 
li'pu! that contains commas., quotations, colons, etc. will not result 
in T X FRA IGNORED messages." Program listings are coded in Applesoft 
Has i r $ plus, soft copiei are available from the author. 

St -indi -f or d, Sally N. , "Kathleen Jaycox, and Anne Auten. 1983. 
Computers in the English classroom: A primer tor teachers. Urbana: 



According to the:- write-up on p„ lO'» of the November, 1987., 
l"nqlish Journal: "This boot let explains in as non-technical a way as 
possibh what a computer is, how it works, and how it might be used to 
enhance instruction in the English classroom." Its four chapte: 
"introduce the basic facts about computers arid their capabilities, 
detail instructional methods now available- via the computer, relate 
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applications to curnculum, and offer resources -for evaluatinq both 
haf dwar e and sot t war r. " 



.' n D. 1983. instructional dr^aqn arid CA f . In D«0. Harper and 
j.H- Stewart <£ds„ ) , Ran: Computer education. Monterey, CA: 
Prool s/Cul e. pp. 126- 12U. 

Accocdi.iq to Schloss et al . (1981: lo"^) this "camprehen* 3 1 vp 
J'kifw of available literature" suggests that -future research into CAT 
bfr directed into more complex issues than hitherto, e.q. "identifying 
the most effective computer assisted instruction strategies, 
qndlit.ttive and quantitative aspects of feedback and approaches for 
t ear ner 3 nteract x on . " 



Slc+lin, 5ht?rwm. 1983- Thinking a program. Softline 2, 4: 21. 

fhis page-long article discus^PT, the design of drill and 
practice programs. Aimed at beginners in CAI, it touches briefly on 
various aspects of content selection and presentation, learner 
i c-r.prmse, confirmation And reinforcement, and management in LAI. 



'dtevens., Vance. 1993. Review of English lessons on PLATO. TEBOL 
Oiuirterly 17, 2: 293-700. 

rhis article reviews the grammar component of the ESL lessons 
iTLMted tor PLATU by the IEI at the University of Illinois., In noting 
the strengths and weaknesses of these lessons, software developers 
might discover principles which c<=tn be applied to their own products- 
The article- also relates these lessons to issues in CAI /CALL. For 
e..Lt{ftplt', the point is made that lack of software appropriate to this 
medium of instruction is crucially needed in CAI. Therefore, much 
mention i s made of what criteria should be applied in considering 
software tc be appropriate. "The wider question is one of choice arid 
control in CAI. Is it best to harness the computer as part nf a 
carefully managed programmed learning scheme, or do greatest benefit 
result -from allowing students the freedom to explore (or not to 
explore) the medium as they like"*" (pp. 296-297) The PLATO lessons jn 
question somewhat constrain the students in their exploration of the 
toed a um and in possibilities for communication in English. These 
lessons dre a major contribution to the field, even if they suffer to 
^omc- dearer 1 from "close association with textbooks, the amount of 
tvpinq required in student input, occasionally inappropriate feedback, 
^nmcf inattention to function as opposed to -form, a high degree o-f 
r.unlrol over student progress* and lack of e,tploi tation of potential 
( "'txons 4 or students." <p. 299; 



Stevens, V.mce- 1983. A report of a project illustrating the 
fen«ij h j 1 1 t y of vi deo/computer interface -for use in ESI « CAI ICQ 
Journal 1, Is 27- ZO n 50. 

!"hi«:> article describes a project eutnilinq inlerfac* of an Apple 
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II utth i\ Sony VCR, using a Gentec h control ler c ,<rd • *r irl software'. fit 
dt-vi?] opinq a demonstration ESL 1 i stem nq comprehension lewm, the 
authoring sot I war e accompanying the Gen tech device was, found in many 
reacts to be lading, but this did not thwart the project. A 
rationale for interactive video is discussed in this c'-trtu J as are 
differences in 3 mpl ementjil 3 on between video tape and vuieodi r 
con-figurations. The most detrimental aspects of using video tap*- 
rather than videodisc are the prolonged access time inherent in the 
linear medium, and a momentum factor in the tape carriage that 
rc-ndc-red the tape counter increasingly inaccurate and eventually put 
the tape out of synch with the controlling program. However, VCR was 
the only medium n /callable to the researcher, and for economic, reasons, 
a project o-i this scope could have been undertaken at al 1 with 
vi deodi sc . 



owhr j dgr. Mar r L). and Peter i- ugel . 19H.J»« Learning to lenrn hy 
Jrrkruin^ to play. Creative Computing 9 , 4: 18U-188. 

This article is about work done by the authors in training 
students to 3 earn how to 3 ear n by discovering problem solving 
strategies first for computer games, and then for computer 
programming. Thus, the article concerns how computer heuristics can he 
enlisted to give students strategies for coping with learning tasl s. 
There i s also a message here for those who would embed learning 
situations into game formats. 

Ear J Str-vJd, in his t^of Teaching and Learning Languages (1982, 
Cambridge University Press), states that "The quality of the learning 
thwit tale.-, place when we focus our attention only on the items to be 
1 earned is different from (and probably inferior to) the quality of 
learning that is incidental to something else that we are trying to 
do- Thett principle applies to all language games ..." 'pp. lol-T') 
Although btevid is not alluded to m this article per se, his 
ph?losophy is echoed, for e.tample, in the four fundamental principles 
<jt this research (p. 183); that is., that students "learn by thinking 
about what they are doing when they try to learn", that this is 
acrmfftpl 3 shed hy doing rather than by discussing theory, that games 
pr ovide an appropriate mode for this find of discovery, and that what 
i s gained 3 r * this process is transferable to other subjects when 
attention is paid to the transfer process. 

The elements inherent in nam*, s cited here are also similar to 
those cited by Stovid. Stevid- mentions that games begin from 
something i hat ail players have in common, that the?y all have set 
rules, that players have control over options within the framework of 
the name, and that the game has a goal. 3towl>ridge and r ugel point 
out that the computer is an excellent medium for games because it is 
strict, yet non threatening in applying rules, because the player is 
f he only person with control over the game, and because the computer 
can plav tirelessly and on demand. The authors also point out th^t 
students are related whe?n playing games and readily assign them value, 
whereas they may no1 assign value to abstract, concepts taught in a 
t: 3 assroom. 

The , mthor s found that the best m r t rur 1 1 oriaJ strat egy was t u 
simply turn the students loose on the qames. Thus, students were 
•forced to 3 c ir n the rules and strategies applicable* to any given game. 
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X r i th i r ~ wav, students wore f or( ed tc; develop their own approach to 
pr ob 1 <-?(!{" so 1 v i nq situations. The authors summarize the advantage of 
this follow*-.: "some students resist learning in school because they 
feel it violates their personal integrity to do what the teacher tells, 
them to do- Thev feel they are qivinq in. Such & bud en Is do better 
when allowed to use their own strategies- Furthermore, students 
unders t ctnd better things they have? -framed in terms of their own 
Jtttuitiom, than what has been framed in the intuitions of others. One 
of the qrent merits of us? nq computer games in this situation that 
the computer will reward any approach that works. It need not be the 
ap^roarh that the programmer or the teacher had in mind when the game 
was presented. And this gives the student a -feeling of confidence in 
himself." (p. ISA; see Stevens, 1984, CALICO Journal „ for an incident 
l I I usl.rctt i nq this point) 

Stuwbridqe ctnd !• ugei found thai, at first, students "seemed to 
lac! flexibility in their approach to problems. They would try ore 
w**v to <:ol vp the problem ctnd it would never occur to them Lo try a 
different one." (p. 186 — See Scollan ?< Scollan, 1982, for how 
strategies vary as to age.) Eventually, a qeneral three-step strateqy 
emerged, and this was to (1) gather data and compare them with 
previous \ nowledqe, (2) list options, and (3) try out each option in 
turn, either on the computer, on paper, or in the head. If an option 
seamed promising but inadequate, it would have to be debugqed. 

finally, the authors attempted to facilitate transfer of what 
Wcis learned about learning into some applicable? activity. The obvious 
choice for this activiry was computer programming- Beyond that, the 
authors say, "We do not know whether the ideas learned by playing 
games ^1 so transferred tc* their other courses. But we have some 
fragmentary evidence that suqqests that, at least in some oases, it 
did ... but we cannot be sure." (p. 188) 

Although this article deals specifically with teaching students 
how to learn, there is obviously direct application of the findinqs to 
CA [ authors who would lil.o to worl in a game format- Also, 
encouraging students to learn a subject (especially one such as math, 
but possibly ESL) by teaching them how to program CA1 for that subject 
is sometimes a viable suggestion, and this article sheds light on that 
pc;s«-.i hi I it y . 



Var ven, Jean. L987. 1 he school house Apple. So+taH 3, f3: 228-235. 

Jean Varvin writes a monthly column on computers in education. 
Ihese columns are full of information about educational computing 
c onf orer.ees, publications, and software. This installment consists 
mainly (if Jim liuller' s LOGO tutorial on tessel at i ons . Included are 
several program Listings in LOGO. Later, the School house Apple column 
was tal en over by Jock Root , and the LOGO tutorial was being done by 
Donna Beardon. At this time (1985), Sattai h has r eased publication- 
Wall, Liir_abeth S. 1983. Using the computer in the classroom; a 
revi'-w. Electronic Education 2, ft: 23. 

This is a review of * book dealing in training teachers in 
i nc I rurt i onal computing, published in 1982 bv the User Her vires 
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Department o-fr the Minnesota Fducatsonal Computa nq Consortium. The? 
boo! contemn materiaib -for & fifteen hour course in instructional 
computing. Topics include? computer operacion, courseware evaluation, 
incorporating CAf into a lesson, and how computers work- Notes for 
itiBtructor «5 an(J course and workshop material for students such as 
outlines, handouts, and transparency masters are included with the 
bcfol . Versions are available for Apple and Atari - 

Whereas the reviewer seems enthusiastic about the potential of 
this book used in a course in which the pupils are teachers who !ic<ve 
across to a computer Lab, she does not comment on the value of the 
boo I- tor someone who might want to glance through it on his or her 
own. Nevertheless, the existence of such a boo* will obviously maf e 
CAE more accessible to teachers who are privileged to use it. 



Wall, Elizabeth S. 1983* Microcomputers for adult learning, David G. 
liueuletle <kd->, Foilett Publishing Co., Chicago; a review. 
Electronic Education 2, 6: 33-34. 

According to the reviewer, this booh addresses both the peril*-- 
and potential of CAI in adult learning, and suggests models for its 
. nipj fMftpntat a on. The book contains 11 articles, some of which review 
the development of various aspects of CAI since the 1 950 ? s, relate 
L ! K.'or i es nf learning to the use of micros, or discuss the role of 
micros in medical management, reading, and writing. One article deals 
with perceptions of administrators toward computers, another with 
latitudes presenting barriers to widespread implementation, and others 
with the impact of- telecommunication networks on learning. There are 
also articles listing information and software resources for CAI, and 
del filing the fundamentals of microcomputer hardware ctnd software. 

White, Nary Alice. 1983. Synthesis of research on electronic 
I f-tir ning- Educational Leadership 40, 85 1^-15. 

rhi s art 1 cl e rai ses quest 1 ons about c omputer-assi sted 1 earning 
said answers them based on research reported in about a dozen source 
articles. The questions and their answers (in a nutshell) are: "Do 
i.omputor s help learning"?" Yes, students learn more quickly and can 
mustei the motivation and attention necessary for learning through 
drill and practice on computer. "Doesn't elcectonic learning t^ke 
away from reading?" Yes, but students may learn more in spite of 
Limitations in the medium. "Do computers Motivate pupils to learn"* 
There are no systematic studies so far," (p. 13) but yes. Will 
computer g^mes affect learning? 1 ' Yes, so we will "have to take grimes 
much more into our thinking in organizing instruction." (p. 14) "What 
i** so attractive about interactive technology'? .. . the idea of a 
challenge, the involvement of fantasy, and the game format-" Students 
using computers tend to be more alert and inquiring than u*»ital . "What 
about this technology itself attracts pupils^" Speculation is that 
it's the element of control students have, that it's the interaction, 
or even the glamor of the new technology that is sc appealing. 'Does 
learning a computer language help other learning"'" A<~; of yet, we 
don" t I now. "What I: ind of pupi 1 does best at learning a computer 
language'"*" (p. 15) People who are good at math and scienre, and at "a 
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urrtain t ypi< of linear thinfmq" are best at that . "Don't computers 
isolate children saci^ily 0 " Definitely not., "At present we arc? 
seeing increased socialization around the computer. And i he level of 
social t: at i an around the computer is greater than in the classroom." 
"Why isn't then* good software"'" Pi rst of all, too much software has 
tried to emulate print, and this hasn't worked. Second, it may be 
that software that has been evaluated poorly is in fact effective with 
students. Also, the software, as poor as it is, continues to draw 
students, and "at the moment, even bad software seems to be capable of 
teaching." "What can the computer technology really do?" For one 
thing, "children will be learning more from graphics than they will 
from the alphabet. 11 Finally, "What will the new technology bring'"" 1 
The posM hi ] i 1 1 €»s inherent xn videodisc interfaced with computers 
assure that striding changes in education will occur . 



Withey, Mai garet M. 198"".. The computer and writing. English Journal 
> Mr- -/ember ) 72 , 7 : 24 - Z 1 . 

According to Withey, there are two conditions "chanqing the way 
[English teachers will teach writing." One is the process approach to 
writing, c-rnd the ether is discoveries concerning the way computers 
facilitate writing. This article deals with the latter topic more 
philosophically than informatively, but there are some insights. 

Four approches to CAI are mentioned: (1) programs which tutor 
discrete skills and in which students are either right or wrong d„€*. 
most existing software), (2) programs which engage students actively 
in more open ended dialog (e.g. Burns and Gulp, 1980), (3) cases in 
which the student programs the computer (e.g. Papert's LOGO), and (4) 
cases in which the computer is a blanl. work area (i.e. word 
pr ocessi ng ) . 

The author thirls that all approaches are worthy of 
consideration, tut regarding the first, she notes that "Teachers must 
decide whether there is any place for programs that fragment writing,. 
Ail spelling, vocabulary, and usage programs fragment. Having seen i n 
their own teaching that pre-teaching usage has little carryover to 
writing and having heard that studies bear out their observations, 
te«ach<*rs at writing must guestion whether they should use the computer 
to further compound the grammar and usage problem, (p. 25) ... The 
computer's infinite patience and persistence is already known; its 
effectiveness in correcting errors is not." (p. 26) 

Withey takes several existing CAI implementations to task for 
pedaqogi cal I y poor pr ogr ammi ng , notably citing misuse of TCCCIT and 
PLATO. She i s not much kinder with RSVP (see kotler and Anandam, 
j?G':>, which prints comments to students on their writing according to 
nwris their teacher has made on a form- Citing studies of RSVP in 
which no significant differences were found between experimental arid 
control groups, Withey writes., "Teachers of writing have long 
suspected that writing notes in margins was ineffective* 
Computer --generated messages are not lively to be more effective. 
Again the pedagogical problem remains. Using the computer to teach 
pointless lessons faster than ever before does not produce better 
wrttinq." (p. 27) 

Meting thut "A computer program based on a good human model has 
more potential for success than a program based on poor teaching 
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tL-chhiques or trivial goals," (p. 27) the author introduces as an 
e*:^mplo cA the former the proqramminq of Burn and Gulp (198')). "Most 
t u«chi?rt know that if they analyzed their own tear.hmq they could 
discover the questions, promptings, and orders they give repeat edl y. " 
(p. ;.' 7 ) PraqramR incorporating this kind of dialog, then are 
desirable, hut not entirely without fault- "The Burns-Gulp program 
raises another pedagogical problem. Students study their teachers and 
lenrn quicfly what to expect and how to respond. Human i-narhers, 
however , are always a little unpredictable. Computers are machines. 
When students have discovered what the machine does an stimulating 
writing, they may be less ready to respond to the stimulus. Tney may- 
be betLer able, on the other hand, to proceed as independent learners, 
having gained from the machine what the machine had to offer." (p. 28) 

Wit hey touches only lightly on the third type of CAI, that which 
the student programs. She notes that LOGO might become the language 
o-t choice for Fnglish teachers in the future, not (as Lor l tz , 1984, 
points out) because the structure of LOGO is compatible with natural 
languages, but because children learn it ? and it is therefore easier 
to use than is BASIC 

The remainder of the article deals With word processing, and 
here an interesting point is raised, given the existence of programs 
which automatically check spelling and usage,, will it still be 
necessary to extensively dr\ 11 these items 0 Withey sees an analogy 
between such programs and calculators in math class, which have made 
extensive practice in fc.3ement.ary math functions unnecessary — and 
undesirable, cunsidering that more time could then be devoted to 
higher order math. "Is it not preferable to let the computer correct 
{fuThamcal errors and let the students concentrate on production of 
.:r.ipv- -r gam rati on, arid the investigative and cognitive skills 
re/qiurt'd by the process' The computer may be the coup de grace for 
t etching arammar apart -from writing.. 1 ' (p. 30) 



WyatL, David H. i 98 ' „ Gumputer-assa sted language learning comes of 
>\qe. TEE SOL Newsletter 17, 3: 9. 

Inl.fr nst in CAL i in FEB01 is growing, especially since the 1983 
IF SOL Lonvention in Toronto (and see page 13 of this TESDL Newsletter 
for a report on the formation of a GAIL Interest Section in TF.SOL ) . 
In response to this interest., Dave Hyatt notes how computers can 
as<„tst in the skill areas of read: ng/ vocahul ar y , writing, grammar, 
listening/speaking, and testing. In reading, for example, the 
i-ompuLer would he particularly suited to a "reading skills" approach. 
The ability of the computer to process words makes it a useful tool in 
writing. As far as grammar is concerned, heavy emphasis in courseware 
developed a'onq structuralist lines is not appealing to many language 
instructors, although there is no reason why other approaches could 
not he adopted. Listening si: ills could be best developed with 
computers configured for interactive video. Testing using computers 
is especially appealing because of the computer's ability to "adapt 
interactively to the ability of the student during the testing 
process." CM all these skill areas, Wyatt finds that only speaking 
shows little promise with computers. In conclusion, he points out 
i hat while the problem of quantity in software m.^y be somewhat 
amtd i or at^d during the ne;:t year, the problem of quality may remain 
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for «-.ome t 3 nit.- to coair. 



Wv^lt, David hL 1983- Three maior cippr oachc?s tu developing 

c omp Liter -a ssi sic: i 1 anquage i ear ni nq matpr 1 a I s for mi c r ocomputer « 

LA! [CO Jour rial (September ) 1, ?iZA~^&. 

Fhe three approaches to CPLc development are », 1 ) general purpose 
pr oqraiMjnq lrtnquuqR«3, educational procjr ammi nq languages, and 

educational authoring systems. Thin article? explains the di -f * t?r encesj 
between these? systems and the trade-crtfs involved in selecting either 
0+ the three options. In addition, specific ex amp" s of each option 
are discussed and reviewed, mat- 1 rig this article valuable reading -for 
experienced users of CAI, as well as for those contemplating their 
first efforts at CAI programming. 

General purpose programming languages ~- BASIC is the system of 
clioii:*-. "It has been estimated that Q07. of the sc £ tware to date has 
been written in BASIC . .." (p. 35) Reasons for this include the fart 
that HASIC allows intimate control by the programmer aver all phases 
of programming and that a version a4 BASIC usually accompanies all 
types of microcomputers- On the other hand, the programmer must first 
learn to use the general purpose language and then devote a lot of 
time to implementing, step by step, the intimate control available to 
him. Add j ti anal 1 y , a programmer must become experienced before 
producing courseware which is reasonably sophisticated. 

Pmally, there is with BASIC a "lact of convenient commands" 
(p,"fi) for education. Examples of such commands would be delay 
commands and, p*r ticular 1 y, answer processing commands. Fortunately, 
suhr out i nes developed in solving such problems are usable in later 
proqr ams. ''Producing the higher-level answer processing features is a 
major undertaking, however, and BASIC is in any case not suitable for 
the fincJ fnrm of such routines because of technical reasons (for one 
thing, it runs too slowly}." (p. 35) In any case, remedies for some 
of these drawbacks are available commercially; for example, with 
MFCC " s collection of subroutines for Apple II, and with kn- BASIC, 
whidi provides "excel 1 en t high — level answer processing capabi 1 ity." 



Educational programming languages (of which PILOT and En-BAfilC 
are examples) - - PiLQT allows one--command implementations of routines 
which would be much more complex in .BASIC. It also allows the 
programmer to easily take advantage of features particular to a given 
mi c rccomputer ; for exampj e graphi cs and sound for Appl e (a 
gener al -purpose programmer could purchase? utilities which would allow 
him or her to do Lne same thing}. One* ver'rjori of PILOT for Apple pv«n 
ai lows touch screen capabilities. En —BASIC is sophisticated 
especially in answer processing, allowing even a ''second-chance" mode 
for answer editing. A further advantage of educational programming 
languages is that "programming time will be less than in 
qener al -purpose languages, but will nevertheless be of the same order 
of magnitude." (p. J6) Furthermore, there is also a savings in time 
needed to learn the system, as opposed to general -pur pose languages. 

Wyatt notes several drawbacks to these special languages, namely 
a limited set of commands, limited memory for textual content (leading 
in PHOT to delays caused by frequent disk access, a problem which 
"has apparently been much reduced or entirely eliminated in recent 
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versions of PILOT tor microcomputers' 1 - p. 37), inadequacies in 
character set generation -for diacritics in -foreign languages, and the 
impliod bia«b toward dr l 1 1 -and-pr act l ce nc -ed by Merrill (1982). 
However, Wyatt notes that "Most o-f these drawbacks are theoretically 
avoidable", and that En -BASIC "does not seem to suffer from any of 
these problems. 11 (p. 37) 

Educational author inq systems These prompt lesson authors for 
le hun components and require no programming. They can be learned 
qtuckly and "can also greatly accelerate the speed of development of 
courseware." 'p. 37) One such system, AIDS, results n highly 
professional screen presentations which are "rather gratifying to the 
novice user, as even the first attempts appear quite polished when 
used by students." Another such system, DASHER, is even more 
appropriate for CALL, since it offers foreign alphabets and "an 
intelligent answer processing capability which is similar in power to 
that of En-BASIC. ... The power and convenience of this edit mode 
ma 1 es this feature one of the best of its kind among current 
mi crocomputer -based systems and languages." <p. 38) Still another 
authoring system, PASS, allows videotape and videodisc interface. Yet 
another trend is toward systems which will generate a very limited but 
indefinitely reusable type of activity," such as Clozemaster Jp. 38). 
The greatest drawback to authoring systems is that they lend 
themselves mainly to strongly instructional, but not tutorial (because 
of limited branching) applications. "However,, if it is precisely this 
type of courseware that is desired they offer a highly cost-effective 
option that deserves very serious consideration." (p. ^8) 



Avner, A., S. Smith, and P. Tencnar. 1984. CBI authoring tools: 
Effect 1 ?, on productivity and quality. Journal of Computer -Eiased 
Instruction 11,3:85-89. 

This article reports research documenting productivity gains and 
quality improvement with authoring tools. 



Baltra, Armando. 1984. An EFL classroom in a mv^tery house- TESOl. 
Newsletter 18,6 (December >: 15. 

Adventure games are "inherently attractive" to students, allow 
students to deal with situations not normally found in a school 
environment , and encourage group dynamics. Mystery House (Williams 
and Williams, 1980) i s an adventure game that differs from others in 
that it takes place in a venue familiar to all (inside a house) and 
utilises common vocabulary (candle, hammer , etc., as opposed to 
necromancer, conjurer, etc.). Baltra describes here how he utilizes 
Hvstery House in his EFL st*t*ng to stimulate group interaction in a 
problem solving situation. He concludes that while this is a 
stimulating activity for his students, it is still not the deal kind 
of adventure game for ESL. "Getting around in an airport, ordering a 
meal in a restaurant, finding one's way in a department stcre, and 
carrying out a monetary transaction in a bank, to mention some, are 
activities which truly qualify as adventures for the newcomer in an 
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Bass, George M- , and Harvey W. Perkins. 1984. Teaching critical 
thin! inq si ills with CAI* Electronic Learning 4,2 (October >: 32, 34, 96. 

This article reports on research in which 7th graders were 
tested on the effectiveness of using CAI to teach four critical 
thinlma skills, as measured using standard jt zed tests. The four 
srills, and the programs used to teach them, were (1) verbal analogies 
(Analogies/Program Design, Inc.; Word Anal ogi es/Sl i wa Enterprises), 
(2) logical reasoning (Rocky's Boots/The Learnmn Co.; Inference and 
Predi cti on/Mi cro Learningwar e) , (3) inductive/deductive reasoning 
(Critical Readi ng/Borq-Warner Educational Systems; Snooper 
Trnops/Spi nnaktsr Software), and (4) word-problem analysis (Problem 
Solving Strategies/Random House, Incr). 

A "close cohort" design was used as a substitute for truly 
randomized groups, which would hav? been impossible to arrange without 
intruding on education at the e:;per i mental site. Subjects had all 
signed up for a critical stills course as an elective. The experiment 
compared students in the 3rd quarter e:;perimer tal group with a control 
group taking the course in the 4th quarter (the two were considered to 
he close cohorts); students were assigned to these two groups through 
the normal school scheduling procedures. 

Five sections of the course were taught during each of four 
quarters, the first two quarters being used for pilot studies. During 
the third quarter, two of trie five sections were taught two of the 
critical thinking skills using CAI, while the other three sections 
were taught the other two skills using CAI. "More teacher-directed 
instruction" was used to teach the remaining two skills in all 
sections. It is not mentioned in this article what the control 
treatment was for students taking the course in the fourth quarter. 

Results wer ^? that the verbal analogies and inductive/deductive 
reasoning t ka i ] s were taught more effectively using computers, but 
that there were no significant differences between groups in th*? other 
two skill areas. Differences wer< ttributable either to CAI, to the 
novelty of the course offered, ' -he normal learning growth of the 

subjects tested- The authors i chat, in addition to evidence 

gained about the effectiveness ot LAI in teaching critical thinking 
5f ll 1 5, they have "teste { a workable method for other studies" along 
the -same lines. (p. 31/ 

Flsewhere in this issue v 22/, Art Luehrmann discusses the 
(economic) need for computers to be used to teach critical and problem 
sol vi ng ski ] 1 s. 



Br-hmer , Daniel Edward. 1984. The teacher /pupi 1 /computer par tnnrsi jp 
in instructional computing. CALICO Journal 1,5 (June): 9-11. 

[n light of educational technologies (radio, television, 
language labs) that have not achieved their potential in education, 
G-dticators must ensure that computers are properly integrated into 
thej r curricula- However, equipment is already bei i purchased 
without any plan for its use. A plan is proposed, ostensibly to help 
educators utilize computers so that they will meet their potential. 
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The plan cavers all anqles, taut is generally worded and does not offer 
muL'i that is new. 



&\qqie m Louis. 1984. Public domain software. 1 ESOL Newsletter 18,3 
<Jup3) : 11- 

Focus on software for ESL seems sometimes to be concentrated on 
what is available in the commercial sector. Biggie's article is a 
welcome reminder that there are palatable alternatives to commercial 
programs, which many regard as unreasonably expensive and 
pedagogical 1 y unsat i sf actory . 

Public domei n programs are alterable and freely available, 
addition, adaptation enables the computer-using educator to sharpen 
programming skills- And, coincidental ly, public domain programs 
usually "depart from the format of dr i 1 1 -and~pr act i ce ... and allow 
the student to enjoy activities which do not simply duplicate what has 
taken place in the classroom for years. 11 Public domain programs 
effect this departure by ( 1 > stimulating conversation (insofar as many 
o* tnem lend themselves to group work); <2> fulfilling specific- 
functional objectives (i.e. agreeing, disagreeing, compromising, 
etc.); (3) facilitating usage of certain structures (for example, 
conditionals, "the more one thing, the more another", etc.), and (4) 
giving 3nsights into American culture. The article gives several 
examples of public domain programs which accomplish the foregoing 
objectives. Sources for public domain programs are also given. (See 
Stevens, 1985, TESL Reporter-, for a more extensive treatment of public 
domain software. ) 



Bovden, Patrick. 1984. Computer software copyright. Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 11,4 (Autumn) s 125-128. 

rt-u s article examines the implications of the recent (1976) 
revision of U.S. copyright law for producers of computer software in 
light of even more recent test cases. The article details numerous 
specific implications, sample vignets of which are: (1) Legitimate 
owners of sc*+w&re may copy it for archival purposes. (2) Although 
programs are in effect copyrighted as soon as they are authored, there 
are some advantages to registering them by paying *10 and filling out 
a form. (3) A deficiency in existing law is that "one may take the 
idea of a BASIC program, along with the logic and the algorithms and 
writ*? a different BASIC program that does exactly the same thing and 
copyright it for oneself. " (p. 127) 



Brown, Steven, George C. Grossman, and Nicola Poison. 1984. 

Educat i onal sof twar e revi ews: Where are they? The Comput i ng Teacher 

12, 1 (August /September ): 33-37. 

This article comprises a comprehensive listing of sources for 
software reviews. Review journals and reports, educational computing 
periodicals, education periodicals, newsletters, and other sources of 
information are cataloged here. 
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Brown-field, Sally. 19P4. Computer- assi at ed ESL research. CALICO 
Jour nal 2,1 (Sep) s 20-3. 

According to its abstract, "This article describes three 
proqrams developed to aid ESL students acquire competent reading 
strategies" . One program, based on Frank Smith's (1982) memory 
experiments, -flashes text ont(, the screen and has students type in as 
much of the text as they can remember. The second program enforces 
shimming by having text disappear after 9 to 22 seconds (the exact 
amount ot time being under student control), and asking a single 
question on comprehension. This program is not listed, but its 
essential subroutines are given. The third program "emulates the 
steps that a teacher might follow when giving a timed reading and thus 
includes several strategies." (d. 21) "The computer, however, is able 
to limit the students" access to the text, provide immediate feedback, 
individualize instruction, allow unlimited repetition, and add a 
game-like quality to the exercise by keeping score and encouraging 
sel f-competi tiun. " (p. 22) In this latter program, students predict 
the content of the reading passage -from its title and from a single 
multiple choice question, then skim the text to verify their 
prediction and change their answer when the text disappears. Next, in 
this same program, students read more carefully in order to answer 
comprehension questions, but in a limited time;; alternatively, the 
computer will give them their reading speed if they press the space 
bar before the text has disappeared. "In anticipation of the text's 
disappearance, it is hoped they will read quickly, skip over unknown 
words, and understand the most important ideas in the text." (p. 21) 
Coded in Applesoft Basic, only the first ana seccna programs are 
listed, but. the author will copy all three onto blank diskettes 
supplied by readers o-f her article. 



Curtin, Constance, and Stanley Shinall. 1984. Computer -assi sted 
reading lessons. CALICO Journal 1,5 (June) s 12-16. 

The authors are CALL developers who have, -from their experience, 
evol*-'Od an ertliqhtened approach to their work. For example, they 
relatr? in the course of their definition of "individualization", how 
they repeatedly altered their courseware so that it gave students 
control over how lessons were paced, whether missed items were 
repeated at the end, and whether sound was invoked- Other insights 
gained from observing si.udents work at the computer are: (1) One 
advantage to use o* wuinputers is that students can be required to type 
the correct answer, even if this answer is ultimately flashed on the 
screen for the students to copy (from memory) : (2) "Overzealous record 
keeping" is counterproductive because it obviates the advantage of 
privacy; (3) Neutrally worded -feedback ("Incorrect" as opposed to flip 
remarks) is sufficient and "dcss not distract the student by raising 
the e^motiv'e level" (p. 14); (4) HELP sequences should be provided on 
demand, and are more effective if developed from observation and in 
consul tat i on wi th students. 

The focus of the article is on the many advantages of CAI over 
other media of instruction. Several advantages to the students are 
detailed, including (1) increase in individualization and efficiency 
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in learning, (2; emphasis on feelings of achievement and success, (3) 
reduction of anxiety, and (4) th » addition of a visual dimension in 
learning (text, graphics, and animation). In addition, there are 
advantages to the instructor; -for example (1) students benefit -from 
all the advantages noted above, C2> time is -freed for small group work 
while the remainder o-f the class is working with computers, (3) 
instructors can talk with students individually at terminals while 
others work productively, (4) "much can be discovered about how 
students are learning" (p. 14), (5) CAI suggests innovative approaches 
to teachinq, and provides an opportunity -for these to be developed and 
implemented <cf Jorstad 1980, Kulik et al - 1980, Bork 1931, Howe 1981, 
and Barger 1982), and (6) use of CAI can promote computer literacy in 
both teachers and students. 

This article is interesting in that it presents these tenets not 
"theoretically", but within a matrix of experiences and examples. As 
such, this article is valuable reading for those just getting into 
CAI, and a valid reminder for developers now working in the field. 



Davison, Ned J . 1984. From research to elementary language skills. 
CALICO Journal 2,1 (Sep): 14-19. 

This article describes a program which can be used to highlight 
desired verbal patternings (via inverse video on screen, or by 
printing hardcopy of isolated features only). For example, 
paralle 1 isms, internal rhymes, themat i cal i y analogous words, pronouns, 
or vera endings or stems could be highliqhted as deemed appropriate by 
teachers, or by the students themselves. The program could also be 
used to create blank filler exercises or tests. The program works in 
conjunction with "any" text editor or Atari's DOS COFY command. The 
program is listed; coded in Atari Basic. 



Dunkel, Patricia. 1984. Audio-enhancement of computer -assisted 
Language learning courseware. TEIS Newsletter 1 (Summer), 1:4. 

Pat Dunkel here outlines a project in which she is experimenting 
with interfacirg a random access cassette recorder <a Tandberg 
TCCR-5aO) with an IBM PC. One result of this will be an intermediate 
listening comprehension program (for ESL) called Listening Plus (by 
Dunkel and Lim). Although her work may be accessible only to those 
with the equipment described here, she points out that "Other 
courseware developers are investigating applications of the 
random-access audio disc (using magnetic hard disc speech storage for 
CALL ) . " 

See also two articles by Rex Last: "A new lease on life for the 
language laboratory:*" in Language Monthly #7, pp. 10-11, and "Teaching 
your computer to talk" in a forthcoming Modern Languages in Scotland, 
on interfacing with the TCCR 530. 



Dupler, Myrna. 1934. It's not Pan-Man, but if * popular. English 
Journal 73,3 (March) s 96-99. 

This article gives a listing and explanation of a fairly trivial 
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computer program the author has developed to help student?, practice 
spelling. Students at their computers work either alone with a tape 
player, or with another student (the preferred arrangement, since two 
students then become involved). A word is read aloud, the student 
writes the word, and hen told if it is correct or not. The author 

finds this to be a much improved way o-f practicing spelling compared 
with whatever she had been doing before. Although she has no 
empirical evidence, the author feels that the program has resulted in 
improved spelling, and that it has surely contributed to improved 
attitudes toward spelling. Teachers interested in this program can 
copy it right from this article into their Apples. While not free, 
the VOCAB spelling games from MECC (on Teacher Utility Two), are also 
mentioned as being "excellent". 



Fisher, Glenn, and LeRoy Fink el. 19Q4. The computer lab: Where it 
helps and where 3t doesn't. Electrcnic Learning 4,2 (October ): 52. 

In this brief article are discussed the pros and cons of 
implementing CAI in a computer lab setting, possibly through networked 
micros. Advantages are that administration is facilitated, and 
teaching can be "easier if you want all o-t your students on computers 
at the same time, and especially if you want them doing the same 
thing." This may be the case if you are teaching computer science or 
programming, computer literacy, word processing, typing, or doing 
"well orqanined dr i 3 1 -and-practice learning . .. provided someone is 
responsible for the operation of the lab and for tracking tne 
students". Disadvantages include the possibility that a "lab priest" 
may evolve who restricts access to the lab in his or her absence, or 
who insists on proper training prior to use. Location can also 
adversely affect the success of the lab, especiallv if it is near the 
math department (as opposed to say, the library), or if it is taken 
over by hackers who "make tacit territorial claims to the lao". 
Cctmpus-wi de distribution of computers can help overcome that problem. 
Finally, a centralised lab ignores the fact that "many of the ways in 
which the computer can excel as a classroom tool do not involve 
carefully planned use by the entire class for the entire period." The 
authors conclude that it is ideal to have some centrally located 
computers and some available for spur of the moment use. 



Hartag, Gordon. 1984. Implementing CAI in a university learning 
center. Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 11,4 (Autumn ) s 1 13—1 16. 

This article reports on research involving students studying 
psycho 1 ogy and sociol ogy in ;> summer uni versi ty program. The study 
indicates generally positive effects, and reflects on the efficacy of 
providing CAI as a voluntary resource for students. However, it 
should be pointed out that the methodology used is frought with 
confounding factors; for example, voluntary assignment to treatment 
arid lack of a control group. 

Of some interest are the authors insights into previous 
research. For example, it is pointed out thdt the results of much 
research into CAI resulting in no significance or in negative 
effectiveness "have no doubt often been more a measure of software 
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quality and state-of-the-art equipment than an evaluation of the 
technology's potential." (p. 113) In addition, researchers in the 
field frequently "have not had reasonable control over the many 
variables of implementation. " (p. 113) Although the research reported 
here does not overcome these problems, the findings and conclusions 
are heartening. (See Stevens, 1984, TESOL Newsletter, Can CAT be 
eval uatedT*) 



Healey, Deborah. 19S4. Free or cheap sources of information and 
material. TESOL Newsletter 18,4 (August): 15. 

Many sources of information about educational computing are 
suggested here; for example, users" groups, modem-based bul 1 et i n 
boards, a good vendor, MECC, computing magazines, newsletters, CALL 
Courseware books, ERIC, NWREL, and CONDUIT. 



Hertn„ Robert M. A software evaluation guide for the language arts. 
1984. CALICO Journal 1,5 (June) : 21-23, 48. 

There is presented here an extensive and comprehensive software 
evaluation form. On p. 48, references are given directing readers to 
other sources for software evaluation. Incidentally, CALICO itself 
maintains (i.e. periodically revises) a software evaluation form which 
can be inferred through its software reviews section, or which could 
be obtained from CALICO. 



Higgins, John, and Tim Johns. 1984. Computers in language learning. 
Reading, Mass: Addi son-Wesl ey (Copublished with Collins, Ltd, London, 
1983). 

This book is about what a computer is and what options are 
available in language learning (speech synthesis, for example), how 
computers can be useful in the field of applied linguistics, and about 
what computers can do in an ESL (or FL) classroom. Higgins and Johns 
wisely focus mainly on the latter point. In so doing, they stress 
that the computer's strongest point is not so much its use as a medium 
for programming instruction, but its ability to stimulate interaction 
in the target language between students and their peers, and with the 
computer itself. This book is a fine contribution to CALL because it 
discusses many ways by which this interaction can be facilitated. 

One added bonus to this book is a final chapter divulging 
secrets of programming Higgins and John's novel brand of CALL. 
Several program listings are provided and discussed here, and these 
wall provide the programming instructor with some fresh approaches to 
implementing CALL. Unfortunately, the programs are for a 
Spectrum/TS2000, a computer unfamiliar to stateside programmers, and 
which has a dialect of BASIC with several idiosyncratic commands not 
easily transferable to, say, Applesoft. Still, these program 
last^.ngs, and the many descriptions of programs contained in this 
book, should provide readers interested in CALL development with 
concepts and strategies which they can adapt to their own programs; 
reviewed by Stevens (1985) in CALICO Journal 2,4:41. 
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kretschmer, Joseph C. 1984, Teaching BASIC: Why not. start with 
games? The Computing Teacher 12,1 (August / September >: 24-26. 

In my (this bibl iographer * s) own ESL computer -lab classes, I 
occasionally teach BASIC programming as a device -for stimulating 
interaction among students. This article describes a technique 
•facilitating this through the medium of word games. Four rather 
trivial programs are listed: Silly Sentence, Spell-it, Scrambled Word> 
and Guess the Word. All the programs inculcate principles of 
programming that will carry over to more advanced language 
manipulation functions, thus giving students and their teachers ideas 
for more interesting games. The programs are listed in Applesoft, but 
hints are given for translation into TR&-80 and PET dialects. 
Incidentally, some of these hints provide clues for translation of the 
programs listed in Higgins and Johns (1984) into dialects familiar to 
American computer users. 



Landa, Ruth K. 1984. Creating courseware: A beginner "s guide. New 
York: Harper and Row. 

This is a respectably comprehonsive book for someone just 
getting into CAI, as the discussion begins with the topic of computer 
literacy and a glossary of computer terms, and directs its commentary 
toward the educator. Chapter 4 is entitled "Focusing from a general 
idea to a lesson", and this focus is continued in subsequent chapters. 
For example, one chapter explains how to start conceptualizing CAI on 
paper, and a chapter on interaction is full of tips geared toward 
educational programming. A sample guideline found under the heading 
"Encourage Interaction with Other than the Computer" echos Higgins and 
Johns (19S4): "Interaction with a program need not always exclude the 
surrounding world." (p. 65) Then come chapters on parts of a lesson: 
beginnings, endings, test questions, teaching questions, and 
directi ons. 

Of particular interest to those who wish to utilize the computer 
in modes other than tutorial or drill and practice is a chapter on 
"Beyond Lessons," in which the possibility of using games and 
simulations is explored. This chapter is followed by two more on 
programming techniques associated with memory conservation and 
documentation. The final two chapters include exercises which allow 
readers to practice scripting skills and to study sample lessons. 

The book is pitched at the level of the novice, and is thus easy 
reading for one already working in the field; nevertheless, due to its 
scope, even persons in the latter category will likely gain something 
from glancing through this interesting and practical tome. For 
example, since the book is copiously illustrated with series of screen 
displays, just looking at the pictures is something akin to viewing a 
var i ety of software. 



Leuhrmann, Art. 198-°. Commentary: How many computers do we really 
need"* Electronic Learning 4,3 (November /December >: 24. 
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If you are looking for a perspective on computer proliferation 
as compared with more familiar proliferations in history, then 
consider this: The first electric motors were huge and economically 
feasible only if run constantly and servicing hundreds of people (i.e. 
in factories). "To speak then of a ? personal electric motor" was to 
be a dreamer- Now, of course, people have several electric motors in 
common household devices. So, Leuhrmann concludes that Papert'^ 
(1980) idea of a computer for every student may not be so far fetched 
after al 1 . 

Also in this issue is a series of articles on 
telecommunications: i.e. information services, on-line bibliographic 
search servi ces, modems , and «-ppl i cat i ons (e.g. Hawai i ? s Peacesat 
project). There is also a feature editorial on computers in foreign 
lanquages, including an article on p. 52 about two teachers who write 
their own courseware.. Finally, the^e is an Educational Software 
Report in which are reviewed The Wt* csit Corporation (Sunburst; a bit 
of business simulation coursware), nd Dinosaur Dig (CBS 
Software/holt, Rhinehart & Winston, a tutorial full of complicated 
information on dinosaurs) — all of which might be of some use in ESL. 



Loritz, Den- 1984. Can courseware pass the TOEFL? TESOL Newsletter 
18 (April), 2*7. 

In this brief but provocative article, Don Loritz examines the 
potential of LISP-based artificial intelligence in computer-assisted 
language iteming. Noting that computers are currently often used by 
students for "doing the boring drills they otherwise don't want to do, 
and we don't want to teach," Loritz speculates that "L T SP, however, 
promises to radically transform drill. In likely LISP-based 
courseware of the near future, students will be *hle to create their 
own dialogues, their own context." AI researchers, who "have more to 
learn from us than we from them," will not have solved the problem of 
contextual izing grammar along the notional-functional model, but 
programs written in LISP are likely to be able to parse sentences and 
to create jjore of an appearance of interaction with students than they 
do now, allowing the students to be creative in the target language. 

According to Loritz, "many of the limitations of current CALL 
courseware are the reflection of our failure to fully exploit such 
intelligence as computers do possess." Most programming languages, 
because they are not ideally suited to manipulation of human language, 
catch linguists on "the horns of a Whorfian dilemma ... Alone amonq 
computer languages, LISP (and its step-child, LOGO) is 
tree-structured, recursively infinite, lexically infinite, and 
sel F -transforming. This isomorphism with natural languages escapes 
the Whorfian dilemma. It has made LISP synonymous with the field of 
artificial intelligence, and ought to make LISP the programming 
language of choice for the next generation of CALL courseware." This, 
concludes Loritz, would help us tap the potential of computers by 
reversing the acronym of CALL and providing "language-learning 
assistance for computers. In this work ESL professionals have both a 
contribution to make and potential dividends to reap." 



Luhukay, Joseph R.P. 1984. Computer technology and national 
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development- TESOL rewsJe-'ter 18,5 (October ): 27. 

This is a perspective on the computer revolution from the po] r,t 
of view of an academician frorc Indonesia. The author feels that 
countries like Indonesia, which hav^ been observers of this revolution 
but which are only now embarking on programs of technological 
development, can profit from avoiding the mistakes made in other 
nations and can "leapfrog" right to fourth generation systems of 
hardware ;-nd software. Furthermore, microcomputers seem to be the 
r ight machines for many applicat i ons in developing countries. 



Marcus, Stephen. 1984. Computers in the curriculum: Writing. 
Electronic Learning 4,2 (October ) s 54-58. 

Marcus mentions three generations of computer-assisted writing 
tools. The first generation is represented by dr i 1 1 -and~pract. ice 
oriented programs covering basic skills such as spelling, punctuation, 
or sentence combining. The second generation is characterised by 
writer's aids. Research indicates that 85% of a writer's time is 
devoted to prewriting, only IX to first draft writing and 147. to 
rewriting — and these modes of the writing process are assisted by 
prewriting tools, word processors, and text analysers, respectively. 
Third generation software diff s from the second in that the three 
components are now integrated, as in Quill (DCH Educational 
Software/DC Heath & Co., Lexington, MA), WANDAH (Ruth Von Blum, 
Venice, CA> , The Writer's Helper (Conduce, Iowa C*>ty, IA) , and The 
Writer's Workshop (Mil liken, St. Louis, MO). 

Given that "This working model of the writir.g process is often 
expanded to include the getting of readers' reactions prior to 
revision, and the *publ ication' of students' writing", Marcus notes 
the unique capabilities of computers to facilitate the generation, 
storage, and revision of cext, and to allow teachers and students to 
access (and possibly comment on) work in progress (p. 55). Networking 
has created an added dimension to the process, as in the case when 
students in Southern California and Alaska, using The Writer's 
Assistant m conjunction with a telecommunications system, "have been 
able to experience the fascination and frustration of making 
themselves clear," (p. 56; and in EL, May/June 1984, p. 48) 

In other approaches to writing, students can use Story Tree 
(Scholastic Inc.) to create interactive stories (that is, readers can 
select from possible outcomes), or they can use Fuzzle Tanks (Sunburst 
Communications) to get help in categorizing particular ideas and then 
to outline them. Finally, students can simply turn down the 
brightness on their monitors and engage in "invisible writing", which 
helps them to "resist premature proofreading". In this mode, word 
processors have "instructional dimensions. They teach students that 
writing isn't what it used to be: excruciating preparation for tedious 
revision and retyping. Students see that their words are no longer 
"carved in stone.' They are instead written in ight, a fluid medium 
that offers little resistance to physical manipulation." (p. 58) 

Elsewhere in this issue, 5 word processor programs and 6 writing 
proqrams (including Quill) are reviewed and compared (^p. 60-64). 
Puzzle Tanks is reviewed on p. 4-ESR, and several ohher CAI software, 
devices, and resource items are mentioned and/or reviewed in the pages 
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that f ol ] ow. 



Mchee, Macey. 1984. Entering the uorld of high tech. TTT Review 
(November > : 16, 20. 

In th3 5 experiential report, Macey McKee shares insights gained 
in setting up a microcomputer lab at the WESL Institute; sample 
insights " . „ . the computers have not quite taken over the school <just 
our lives ... whoever started the rumor that computers would put 
teachers out of work was insane!)" On a more serious note, McKee 
mentions software she has found to be most effective in her program; 
e.g. Speed Reader II, Square Pairs, Tic Tac Show, and Trivir, Game. 



Munro, Allen, Mi cheal R. Fehling, and Douglas M. Towne. 1984. 
Instruction i ntrusi veness in dynamic situation training. Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 12,2 (Spring) : 50-53. 

Previous research shows little or no effect due to student 
control over CAI when used to teach "knowledge structures". Knowledge 
structures, defined here as "coherent bodies of essentially 
proportional information", include multiplication tables, cities in 
the United States, etc. Typically, such research involves the 
computer presenting something, the student responding, and the back 
3nd forth exchange continuing dependent on the student* s responses. 

This article reports on an experiment in which prior findings 
were overturned when "dynamic skill" training was involved. A 
simulation is an example of this mode, which is characterized by there 
being no clear cat exchange of turns between student and computer. 
(The simulation used in this Navy study was based on ai r-i ntercept , in 
which the computer emulated a radar screen.) 

The dominant variable in this study regarded feedback, which was 
either "intrusive" (presented immediately and automatically) or 
" 1 ess-intrusive" (presented when the student was ready for it). It is 
pointed out that non-intrusive feedback occurs during turn-taking in 
conversation, when one speaker signals another that he or she wishes 
to interrupt but does not do so until the other has relinquished the 
turn. Findings were that less-intrusive feedback resulted in better 
learning. Similarly, "If the student can control the cognitive 
processing load by postponing instruction feedback until the 
nrocessinq required by the task is at a low level, then more resources 
will he available t process the instructional message." (p. 53) 
However, this stipulation did not apply to joystick manipulation, 
where the number of errors did not vary significantly between 
intrusive and less intrusive treatments, 

The results suggest that findings based on knowledge system 
training may not. hold for dynamic skill training. They also suggest 
that immediate feedback may be counter-productive in dynamic skill 
learning. However, no attempt was made in this experiment to relate 
what has been discovered about learning a computer -control 1 ed 
dynamic-skills task to success with an analogous task performed in the 
real world, where feedback is no longer under control of the student. 
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Norris, Cathleen M. , and Barry Lumsden. 1984. Functional distance 
and the attitudes of educators toward computers. T.H.E. Journal 
(Technical Honnons in Education; January) 11, 4:129-132. 

This article explores attitudes of educators toward computers, 
but interestingly, on a di f f erent i al scale- "Researchers who have 
explored educator attitudes toward computers have treated attitudes as 
though they are undifferentiated in nature. In other words, one' 1 s 
attitudes towards computers is treated as a constant whether the 
attitude being investigated is towards computers for classroom 
ins' ruction or computers for the storage and retrieval of air travel 
i nf or mat ion, " (p. 129) 

The authors first establish, through reference to the 
literature, that cyberphobi a, or fear of computers, exists, and that 
this fear is common among rducators. They then cite Bogardus (1925; 
Social-Distance Scale) and Crespi <n.d.) as having 'shown the 
"differentiated nature of attitudes ... when the variable of distance 
is introduced-" (p* 130) They next note that Lichtman (1979) and 
Zoltan and Chapanis (1982) measured attitudes to computers on a 
somewhat differentiated scale. Finally, they report the results of 
their own experiment to determine whether the variable of distance 
might have a significant effect on educator attitudes toward 
computers. 

A questionnaire containing three statements about computers in 
education was sent to several hundred educators. The three statements 
wore: (1) "Computers are valuable tools that can be used to improve 
the? quality of education," (2) "Teachers should know how to use 
computers in their classrooms," and (3) "I would like to have a 
computer tor use in my own classroom." Although a majority of 
educators agreed with all three statements, the researchers found a 
significant difference in percentage of educators agreeing with 
statements (2) and (3). "Educator attitudes seem, therefore, to be 
positive towards computers as long as the function of the computers is 
removed from their experiential world of practice. When the 
sugqestion is made? that computers for their classroom use are 
desirable, the proportion of educators expressing agreement drops 
precipitously." (132) The authors conclude that those planning to 
implement computers in classrooms should bear in mind that a 
difference in attitudes can exist with distance, and that this could 
affect the success of the implementation- 




Petersen, Bruce T. , Cynthia L. Selfe, and Billie J. Wahlstrom. 1984. 
Computer -assisted instruction and the writing process: Questions for 
research and evaluation. College Composition and Communication 35 
(February) , 1:98-101. 

This article is about the effectiveness of software claiming to 
teach the process of writing, and about features of such software 
which enhance its effectiveness- 
Seven criteria are presented for consideration in examining 
software designed for use in a process-based writing course. These 
are: the software should (1) "address specific writing problems, 
<e.q.> purpose, audience, planning, organisation , development, and 
logic"; (2) "have a true process orientation, <e-g. present> 
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"heuristics -for inventing, -focusing, planning, drafting, revising, and 
editing" (-forgoing, p. 98; -following, p. 99); '3> be "rhetorically 
specific", suggesting di-f-ferent rhetorical styles -for different 
contexts* (4) "make students write", not just identify correct 
writing; (5) "accomodate a range o-f writing skills and experiences . „ . 
on dafferent levels of abstraction or complexity"; (6) involve 
specialists in both composition and software design"; and be "field 
tested 11 . 

The authors next raise "six major research questions about the 
software we employ" (this and following quotes, p. 100). These are 
whether or not the programs (1) "guide students through the composing 
process"; <2) "provide a useful supplement to classroom instruction"; 
(3) "offer a practical alternative or complement to tutors"; (4) 
"affect students' attitudes toward writing"; <5> "are more effective 
in teaching some rhetorical tasks than others"; and <6> "encourage 
students to write more." 

In this bibliographer's opinion, at least two of tnese points 
(numbers 2 and 4, concerning attitudes and supplementing instruction) 
are valid questions for research. However, the others, as presented 
here, are controversial. For example, in discussing the first point, 
Petersen et al . imply that "the computer has inherent limitations that 
might render processs-based composition programs too simplistic." I 
would think that such limitations are inherent to programmers, not 
computers. In point #3, the authors question whether "some students 
who prefer working with human tutors. would show improvement equal to 
or better than that found with students who worked with the computer 
and a specific program." In the bibliographer's opinion, the fact that 
humans can teach better than computers need not be called into 
question; the question is rather whether computers can be effective 
when * human tutor is not available. Question #6 asks whether 
students will brainstorm, explore thoughts, and revise more 
effectively on computer than they do on paper. In the bibliographer's 
opinion, the fact that some do is obvious, and the fact that some do 
not is attributable to preference for a given writing style; 
consideration of preference and style must therefore dominate research 
on this subject, and results are not likely to be conclusive (see 
Hartig 1984 and Stevens, 1984, TESOL Newsletter for thoughts on 
inconclusi veness of research; and also forthcoming articles by Doughty 
Sc Fought and Chapelle & Jamieson on learner-centered CALL). 

The article concludes with the suggestion of "four procedures 
that may help composition teachers begin their efforts in evaluation" 
(this and following quotes, p. 101). These are (1) "survey the 
attitudes of teachers and students"; <2) "gather writing samples" from 
experimental and control groups? (3) "obtain retrospective accounts" 
of individual experiences with the programs; and '4> "collect 
protocols" from experimental and control students, both during the 
experiment, and afterwards to check for duration of effects from the 
experiment. 



Pressman, Israel, and Bruce Rosenbloom. 1984. CAI System costs: 
Present and future. T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education) 
11 (March), 6:94-98. 

Noting that CAI costs have become increasingly affordable since 
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the 50" s, these authors have researched the cost of CAI at present. 
In so doing, they break costs down into hardware, software, user 
train nq, maintenance, and installation. 

Talking these categories individually: (1) Hardware — $5o0 to 
$3,000 per unit, depending on capabilities and peri-ferals. (2) 
Software "there has been, in recent years, a dramatic increase in 
educational and training software" (p. 95), with the burden of its 
production being spread across book publishers, software houses, 
manufacturers, etc. The resulting "improved quality and availability 
of the courseware ... is now becoming a major accelerator for CAI 
use." <p. 95) (3) Training — although increased user-f r i end ] i ness of 
micros and dealer responsibility ameliorate training costs, users 
still bear mor,t of the burden of training. (4) Maintenance — hiqh 
reliability of micros encourages many to eschew maintenance contracts, 
which typical 1/ run 15"/. of the cost of the hardware; more problematic 
is maintenance on periferals, such as printers and disk drives. (5) 
Installation — for micros, this is minimal or non-existent. 

Tat ing all this into consideration, the authors price a 
mini-cluster of 15 micros and one master controller, which apparently 
were installed in a school with 750-1000 students. They arrive at 
$17,360 per year for the system (over a 7 year period), which came to 
$1.32 per student per hour. 

In the opinion of this bibliographer, costs were estimated quite 
high. For example, $7000 per year were allocated to installation and 
training. Also, unit prices on the computers could easily be half the 
$32,000 spent in this study, or less, especially as Apple He's can 
now be purchased for under $1000 per unit (and Commodore VIC-20*s are 
$70 each) . 

The authors point out that trends affecting the price of CAI 
"are favorable ... These future trends are likely to lower total CAI 
costs, increase the CAI user base, and create an infrastructure that 
fosters CAI development." <p. 97) Still, investment in CAI might 
still be considered "an extravagance ... Yet, if CAI is in reality an 
effective teaching tool, there could be cost-savings that would tend 
to offset the expense of such a system;" for example, reduced dropout 
rates due to "increased student interest and motivation." <p. 98) 



Pufahl, John. 1984. Response to Richard K. Collier, "The word 
processor and revision strategies," CCC, 34 <May 1983), 149-155. 
College Composition and Communication 35,1 (February) :9i-93. 

Pufahl points out the obvious flaw in Collier's research: that 
he looked for effective word processed revision techniques using 
"students who have little or no experience with word processors and 
who have little or r 3 experience revising ... We should be very 
surprised if the novice writer, coming upon nis first, word processor, 
starts extensive revision." (p. 91) 

Pufahl f i nds four di screpanci es in Col 1 i er 11 s contention that 
revision on computer did not "expand the number and complexity" of 
revisions; i.e. promote global as opposed to local revision: (1) 
Collier had students write compositions by hand and then enter them on 
computer; Pufahl suggests that the latter sessions may have baen aimed 
more at producing typed copy than at fostering global revision, as 
Collier had intended. <2) Students wer»» given only one revision 
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session, and this might have restricted the type of revisions they 
were willing to undertake. <Z) Collier worked on the assumption that 
global revision followea by attention to detail was (traditionally) 
the most efficient way of revising, but t\e reverse (right be true 
using computers, since corrections td detail will be stored and 
carried over to subsequent drafts: thus more revision sessions might 
have yielded more positive results regarding global "* ^vision. 
Finally, (4) Collier's l^k o-f intervention in the students" revising 
processes might have con buted to their attention to local errors; 
students sometimes do not address global considerations unless such 
revision is suggested to them. 

Pufahl also takes exception to Collier's generalizations on the 
technology. For example. Collier implies that all word processors are 
too complex -for the needs of students* but he does not mention what 
kind o-f word processor he himself was using. Also, Collier thought 
that the limited amount o-f text appearing on the screen constrained 
students to local revision, but did not allow his subjects to 
counteract that problem by making hard copies o-f their entire papers. 
Finally, Pufahl suggests that Collier's focus on the technology of 
word processing neglects the human element of composition instruction, 
and it is this element that will render computers in composition 
either effective of feckless. 

In the "reply" that follows Pufahl's "response" (pp. 94-5), 
Collier asserts that methodologies constraints precluded extended 
revision time and intrusion into the writing process. However, he 
generously agrees with Pufahl 's other points, and draws a distinction 
between what he has observed in class as opposed to in the 
"laboratory". Collier's observations in the former setting suggest, 
for example, that "repeated revising sessions do encourage more 
comprehensive alterations of tfc.: ", that intervention does enhance 
revision, and that "Most students discover, moreover, that they 
compose and revise best by employing their own hybrid of hand-writing 
and word processing^ Undoubtedly then, a combination of the computer 
and good teaching yields more extensive language learning than does 

computer alone, and investigation of this interrelationship is a 
direction future research should pursue." <p. 94) Collier also 
divulges here (and in his larger report, ERIC ED 211 998) what 
hardware he used in the study* but here, he again fails to specify 
what word processor was too complex for the task at hand. 



Rodrigues, Raymond J. and Dawn Wilson Rodrigues. 1984. 
Computer-based invention: Its place and potential. College 
Composition and Communication Z-i (February), 1:78-87. 

This is an article reviewing programs which endeavor to teach 
heuristics for invention in writing. Indeed the authors claim that 
the computer promises to teach students such heuristics "with more 
facility than typical classroom instruction allows them to develop." 
(p. 78) Although this claitf is put forth without supporting data, it 
is argued that the time students could spend with such programs is 
unlimited, and that "With computer-based invention programs available 
t; pughou* the day, students could review invention strategies 
whenever they needed help in generrting more ideas — often at the 
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mid-point of their writing process. 

"Besides helping to individualise instruction in invention and 
to support or assist the recursive use of important activites in 
writing, computer — based invention may be more effective than 
traditional ways of teaching invention in still another way: it 
accommodates differences in student writing styles." (p. 79) This 
latter claim holds true only iv students are allowed to choose from 
different types of invention programs. The authors thus characterize 
three types of invention programs,, w~ th examples of each: 

(1) Invention programs that "guide those students who profit 
fr- • ioncrete, sequential learning to produce a preliminary outline of 
idw,as" (p. 7°" — A program- by William Wresch asks for a topic and 
immediately requests a narrower topic. The program then asks the 
student to choose a perspective un the topic (i.e. history, 
appearance, causes, job or function). The student must then type in 
six statements about the topic from the chosen perspective. Finally, 
the program provides a printout of the student's statements. 

(2 Invention programs which, "using formulaic questioning, lead 
those who need help with an assigned topic to generate and stucture 
random ideas" <p. 79) — A program by Helen Schwartz is mentioned, in 
which the student picks a topic, makes a statement abcut the topic, 
provides evidence to show that the statement is true, and finally is 
asked to consider evidence to the contrary. 

<3> Invention programs which "provide open-ended inquiry 
approaches for those who enjoy generating ideas randomly or ever 
abstractly" (p. 79) — Hugh Burns' s programs employ a variation of 
"the tagmemic matrix of Young, Becker, and Pike; the pentad of Burke; 
and the enthymeme and topoi of Aristotle" to encourage students to 
write down what they already knbw, and in some cases, what they don't 
know, about their topics. 

The authors go on to describe a program they feel has both 
combined and augmented principles inherent in the programs already 
mentioned. Their program uses visual synectics as one of their 
"Creative problem-solving techniques ... designed to break through 
linear, focused thinking and to bring forth ideas students might never 
have thought of by forcing the students to consider their subjects 
from widely disparate perspectives." (p. 83) In the Rod^i gues* 
program, students must list objects they see in a picture. Then, 
reverting to a previously selected topic, the program asks students to 
compare that topic with each word in the list. Finally, the program 
asks the students to elaborate on each comparison. The point is that 
"Invention strategies using creative problem-solving, especially in 
computer — based programs, encourage experimentation, students knowing 
all the time that most of their ideas will probably be thrown away. 
The strategies tap non-rational, creative thinking, allowing a 
playfulness, a fooling around »*»ith concepts." (p. 84) 

All of these , programs can be maae to search for "key words in 
key positions" (p. 83) so that an appropriate response to student 
input can be drawn randomly from a pool of appropriate responses. 
Length of input can 'be assessed, so that the computer can accordingly 
reward length or probe for more. These programs serve to remind 
students of heuristics they can use for invention, but as the com oiter 
cannot parse input, > their use "requires the element of good will and 
faith." (p. 80) 

The authors spec ul ate that the ideal set of prewr i t i ng computer 
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programs should be available together as part of a "macro-program" 
which would allow students to compose in word processor mode, 
resorting to the menu of invention programs when ready. This would 
"subtly remind students that invention heuristics can and should be 
used at any stage of writing," <p, S5) and "both facilitate and 
encourage recursive invention." (p. 86) 

The paper concludes with a call for more research. An 
interesting example of research cited here is that of Bridwell and 
Ross (1983), "who are discovering that the effectiveness of word 
processors as writing tools varies according to the writing styles of 
those working the word processors." (p. 85) Bridwell and Ros© "have 
the computer tal lying keystrokes, timing those strokes, and 
reproducing the work of the writer stroke for stroke, thereby 
facilitating specific and detailed protocol analysis." <p. 86) 



Roseberry, Robert L. 1984. Two computer programs for the language 
student. CALICO Journal 1,4 (Mar>:20-3. 

Two programs are given, a Courseware Authoring Program <CAP), 
rind a flash card program (FLASH). These are listed in Basic for 
either of two notebook computers, the TRS-80 Model 100 or the NEC 
8201. 



Schloss, Patrick J., Cynthia N. Schloss, and G. Phillip Cartwright. 

1984. Efficacy of four ratios of questions and highlights to text in 

computer assisted instruction modules. Journal of Computer-Based 
Instruction 11,4 (Autumn ): 103-106. 

This article reports on a research project in which an attempt 
was made to discc r which format was more effective in tutorial CAI: 
(a) 90 frames of text, <b) 90 frames of te>:t interspersed with 
questions, or (c) 90 frames of text interspersed with highlights from 
that text. An additional variable was the ratio of frames to 
questions and of frames to highlights (1:1, 3s 1, 5:1, and 90:0). 
Results indicate, not surprisingly, that questions and highlights were 
superior to straight text, but that ratios of text to either questions 
or * ghlights produced no significant differences. Questions were 
^./wTior to highlights, but only if students were tested using the 
exa~t questions used in the computer modules. Affective factors 
studied indicated that students preferred the highlights to questions, 
and that they liked highlights in a lsl ratio to text frames. On the 
other hand, the students had the mosw adverse reaction to questions 
presented in a 1:1 ratio with text frames. 

Implications of this research are that <1) questions and 
highlights should be used in tutorial CAI as opposed to straight text, 
(2) questions used should be directed only at the concepts to be 
retained, (3) highlights produqe the most positive attitudes and 
should therefore be used more heavily than questions (even though 
questions are more effective), and (4) questions should occur less 
often than every screen of text. 



Schwartz, Helen J., and Lillian S. Bridwell. 1984. A selected 
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bibliography on computers m composition. College Composition and 
Communication 35, 1 : 71-77. 

This 40 some-odd item bibliography would be of great help to 
anyone interested in how computers can augment the writing process B 
Included are suggestions -for keeping up with developments in the 



Smith, Kim L. 1984. Usinq microcomputer word processors -for -foreign 
languages. CALICO Journal 1 (March), 4:45-47. 

In order f or word processors to serve the needs of all -foreign 
languages, they must be able to accomodate -foreign language character 
sets. This article introduces, ScreenWriter II, a word processor -for 
microcomputer (Apple II) which allows the creation o-f so-ft character 
sets. The article also describes programmer aids used in the creation 
of these character sets, and includes listings o-f program 
modifications which will facilitate their implementation. 

The author characterizes ScreenWriter II (Sierra On-Line) as a 
powerful, yet relatively inexpensive ($130), all—purpose word 
processor. He then describes how he used ANIMATRIX, a program on DOS 
3.3 Tool Kit (Apple), to create Russian character sets in a format 
acceptible, when interfaced with Sraphics Writer (Computer Station), 
to a dot matrix or daisy wheel printer- 

The author reports success with and acceptance of his foreign 
character word processor programs in the Humanities and Linguistics 
departments at BYU. The only problem seems to be that once the 
character set is in, then all screen display, including the word 
processor menu, will be in the foreign character set. 



Spurling, Steven. 1984. ANALITs Item and test analysis and 
placement. CALICO Journal 1,5 (3une) : 39-40. 

The author describes here a test analysis program he has written 
which accepts either item by item or holistic score entry of test 
data, and then does item and/or test analyses of the data, along with 
raw and standardized score placement. The program is flexible in 
i npu*: accepted, and rival s si mi 1 ar mai nf rame-based programs, even 
though it is i mp 1 ement ed on a mi crocomputer . 

Stahlke, Herbert F.W. 1934. PSC: A probabal i stic approach to wrong 
answer evaluation i n CAI. CALICO Journal 1 ,5 (June) s 17-20. 

This article overview* several common methods of answer judging 
in CALL j, and builds to a description of PSC, or probability sequence 
checking. The fir«st part of the article details how typical answer 
judging routines either are too lenient in what tney allow as correct 
answers or reject answers that should be construed as correct. While 
PSC does not entirely overcome these drawbacks, the author claims that 
PSC "provides routines that avoid most of the problems observed so far 
and also allows teacher /programmers to exercise their judgement in the 
range of misspellings to be allowed." (p. 20) 



field. 
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The routine derives -from the Markov chain, a mathematical 
predictor of spelling. The chain starts with the most frequent 
letters and predicts the letters following based on those that have 
come before, so that predictability of spelling accuracy increases 
with word length. In PSC, length is first checked, and any string 
varying from the correct answer by more than two answers is rejected. 
The first and last letters are then checked, and any string with 
neither f i' st nor last letter coinciding with that in the expected 
answer is rejected. Strings thaL pass both these tests are then put 
through the PSC algorithm, which "adds up the frequency rank values of 
the letters of the student's answer and calc ates a ratio between 
that sum and the sum of the frequency ranks for the correct answer. 
If that ratio is within programmed tolerances, the word is accepted as 
a probable misspelling." <p. 20) The program occupies 6K of memory 
and is written in Applesoft BASIC. 



Stevens, Vance. 1984, Can CAI be evaluated? TESOL Newsletter 18 
(February) , 1 s 16* 18. 

Before the question in the title can be answered, one must first « 
consider the question: "how effective are the instruments purporting 
to measure the effectiveness of CAI? It is possible that existing 
methods of conducting such studies may not be appropriate for work 
with CAI . " (This and other quotas: p.' 16> Noting that most studies of 
CAI have so far focused on the effectiveness of the medium, Stevens 
points out that "no one has ever been able to prove quantitatively, 
nor to a degree that would convince skeptics that their attention to 
the medium was warranted, that CAI is superior to traditional teaching 
methods." The main explanation for this is the fact that success with 
CAI has more to do with the cognitive and attitudinal sides of human 
behavior than with the behavioral side. 

As with any study of cognition or attitudes, "Whether 
conventional research is able to measure the true benefits of CAI is * 
itself doubtful." Research in cognition or in attitude© is difficult 
to quantify, because there are so many variables involved, because 
different media do not lend themselves to comparison any more than do 
apples and oranges, and because the absence of voluntarism in 
controlled experimentation adversely compromises CAI. 

A better measure of the effectiveness of CAI is that: "Anyone 
nho has experienced interaction wi th computers and who has watched 
others interact knows, that there is something going on there that 
doesn't meet the eye. It meets instead the mind. The mind is very 
actively engaged in pursuing not only the subject matter at hand, but 
in trying to figure out how the program works and how it can be 
exploited and controlled. A part of the mind is activated which is 
often left dormant in other modes of instruction." The extent to 
which this is true depends of course on the depth of programming. As 
Stevens points out, "a puzzle is interesting only so long as it 
remains unsolved. So it may be with effective CAI." 

This article ends with a call for more research, not into the 
effectiveness of CAI, but into isolating and studying "those variables 
that CAI actually involves, the cognitive and attitudinal ones ..." 
(See Hartig, 1984, for similar insights into problems with 
evaluation. > 
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Stevens, Vance. 1984- The effects of choice and control in 
computer — assisted language learning in teaching supplementary grammar 
to intermediate students o«f ESL and to remedial English students at 
the college entry level. TESQL Quarterly 18 (March), 1:141-3. 

This is an abstract o-f research done on the effects o-f allowing 
students choice and control in moving through tutorial CALL lessons. 
Two such lessons were created, both identical except that one conveyed 
students through the lesson in linear -fashion while the other allowed 
jumping about at the whim o-f the students* -Evidence was not -found to 
support any conclusions at alpha < .05; however, it was shown that the 
lessons allowing choice and control were more effective with 
non-native speakers of English at p < . 10. It was also found, on the 
basis of data collected from questionnaires, that CAI resulted in 
favorable attitudes, and tnat students given choice and control aver 
their learning h*d more favorable attitudes toward the computer than 
those who were not- 

These results lend credence to the suggestion that giving 
students choice in CAI and control over what they do on the computer 
facilitates their learning, and improves their attitude toward that 
learning. 



Stevens, Vance. 1984. Implication* of research and theory concerning 
the influence of choice and control on the effectiveness of CALL. 
CALICO Journal 2,1 (September ): 28-33, 48. 



This article expands on the theoretical base of the report cited 
above. Suggesting a departure from the behavioral base of CALL and 
from traditional means of evaluating the medium, more appropriate 
paradigms for developing and evaluating CALL are suggested. Examples 
of such paradigms are (1) the clarifying educational environments of 
Moore and Anderson (1969), (2) the conduit metaphor of Scollon & 
Scollon (1982), (3) the microworld concept of Papert (1980), and <4) 
qames and autotelic environments suggested by various authors. The 
experiment is aescribed more fully than in the brief TESOL Quarterly 
report (above), as are its implications. However, readers should 
beware of several editorial errors throughout the text, including an 
abstract having nothing to do with the article and a reversed 
greater-than sign on p. 32 (but the data provided in the charts, same 
page, are correct). 



Strex, Gerry. 1984. Ware Watch. TTT Review (November ): 22-24. 

In this edited column, Strei provides a comprehensive (and 
generally favorable) critique of the Grammar Mastery Series from 
Regents/ALA. 



Susser, Bernard. 1984. A call for JALT: Some considerations on EFL 
CAT in Japan. J ALT Newsletter 8 (Feb. 1), 2:2-7. 
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Written in order to "draw attention to some important 
considerations concerning CALL that EFL teachers in Japan should be 
aware of," this article surveys recent literature the -field of CALL. 
To give an idea o-f the article's scope, section headings include: The 
Computer as a Synthetic Teacher, The Game Format, Communicative 
Courseware, The Computer as an Occasion -for Communication, 
Compatibility and Transportability, Typing Ability, Composition, 
Effectiveness, and The Need -for. Programming Skills. 

While the author succeeds in shedding light on many issues 
crucial to development o-f CALL, his treatment o-f these is cursory. 
Still, this article provides an adequate, i -f brief, overview o-f 
current trends in uses of computers in language learnirrg. t 



Wagers, William D. 1984. Voice-based learning. CALICO Journal 1,5 
(June) : 35-38. 

This article is written by the product manager at ie Scott 
Instruments Corporation, and is thus essentially an adve ^isement for 
SIC's VBLS Authoring System, which interfaces with the Instavox RA-12A 
and Tandberg TAL 822 voice output devices. The former is a floppy 
disk drive which plays analog recordings, and the latter is a tape 
player with a highly accurate counter. Both devices allow computer 
control, and can be programmed using the authoring system briefly 
introduced here. 



Walker, Decker F. , and Robert D. Hess (Eds.). 1984. Instructional 
software. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth Publishing Co. 

This book contains articles by Alfred Bork, Patrick Suppes, 
Robert Gagne, John Seely Brown (BUGGY), James Kulik (meta-analysis), 
Thomas Malone (motivating qualities of computer games), and others. 
It was favorably reviewed in Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 
12,2 (Spring), p. 54. 



Westesen, Dan. 1984. Hot air balloon: Pilot your Apple up, up, and 
away. Creative Computing 10,9 (Sep): 178-9. 

The program described in this article allows the user to pilot a 
balloon over mountains and attempt to land (at an appropriate rate of 
descent) in a smooth clearing. The program emulates balloon functions 
with slow reaction times and limited fuel (but you can give yourself 
more, line 160). In an attempt to parallel reality "everything in 
this program happens very slowly until you are in trouble; then it 
happens all too fast' 1 (p. 178). Listings ars provided in Applesoft 
Basic, accompanied by a shape table in machine code. 



White, Genus 1984. From magic lanterns to microcomputers: The 
evolution of the visual aid in the English classroom. English Journal 
73,3 (March) : 59-62. 

This article gives a historical perspective on the microcomputer j 
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phenomenon by viewing it as a culmination of developments in visual 
aid materials since 1914 (as reported in the pages o-f the English 
Journal). One interesting -fact is that as early as 1971, Edmund J. 
Farrel 1 predicted the prol i f erat i on of computers in education ("to 
retrieve data on demand"), hookups to data banks through modems, 
record keeping -functions, computer-controlled videotape, light 
pencils, and audio-response systems. Although Farrell's prediction o-f 
"A conversationally interactive language, machine independent and 
available -for execution o-f instructional programs on many computers" 
has yet to come to pass, his other predictions have largely proven to 
be prescient. 



Wresch, William- 1984. Integrated computer systems to aid all stages 
o-f the writing process. The Computing Teacher 12,1 
(August /September) : 50-51, 



This is a description o-f Writer's Helper, a program which 
integrates writers' aids into a word processing program. The program 
begins by o-f-fering three choices: it will present prewriting aids, the 
word processing program, or analyze previously written text. 

Prewriting lets students (1) -find a subject, (2) explore a 
subject, (3) organize in-formation about a subject, or <4) develop a 
single paragraph. Two o-f these 4 programs are -further subdivided on 
the theory "that students need a variety o-f approaches to match their 
different cognitive styles" (p. 50). Thus, to help students -find a 
subject, Writer's Helper can (a) b- istorm, (b) help students list 
topics, or (c) ask questions to elicit possible topics. If students 
want to explore a topic, they can choose <a) Crazy Contrasts,, which 
ask them to compare wildly illogical objects, <b) The Tree, which 
helps them envision branches of related subtopics, or (c) Three Ways 
of Looking, which helps students see their topic in isolation, as part 
of a process, and as part of a network Finally, the information 
organization program helps students organize their information into 5 
paragraphs, and the paragraph development program helps them 
strengthen weak paragraphs and then integrate these into their word 
processed composi t i on. 

The word processing part of the package was designed with two 
considerations in mind: it' had to display possible functions on the 
screen, and it had to be fully integrated with the other programs in 
the package. 

The editing and analysis part of the package has programs that 
(1) check for words that have homonyms, (2) calculate readability 
level, (3) graph lengths of sentences throughout the essay* <4) count 
words in each paragraph so that students can judge which might be 
underdeveloped, (5) print out the f*r St. sentence in each paragraph so 
students can check transition and lotjic flow, and <5> check the essay 
for words commonly misused. "The purpose of these editing programs is 
to give writers information about their work and to reinforce the idea 
that looking back to check for errors is a natural part of writing." 
(p. 51> 
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1985 -* — 

Addams, Shay. 1985. Without learning to program, you can now create 
your own adventure games. A+ 3,6 (Jun):42-7. 

This article discusses various resources, including Eamon (in 
the public domain), by which non-programmers may create adventure 
games. 



Alessi, Stephen M. , and Stanley R. Trollip. 1985. Computer-based 
instruction: Methods and development. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prenti ce— Hal 1 , Inc. 

Geared toward "the serious CBI designer", this book is 
characterised as "the most comprehensive text written to date on the 
design of CBI." Furthermore, it is "the right book for a college 
level course on the design of interactive instruction." All this is 
according to Greg Kearsley's review in Journal of Computer-Based 
Instruction 12,2 (Spring), p. 54. 



Carlson, Edward H. 1985. Explosion in paradises Can you keep the 
population of a desert island under control? Creative Computing 11,9 
(Sep): 22-4. 

Two programs are listed and described here. The first assumes 
11 couples to have appeared simultaneously on a desert isle. Taking 
into account infant death rates, accidental death rates, death due to 
old age, births given by women between 20 and 36 (the rate variable as 
to attitudes and social situation) the program outputs the increasing 
population (and can run for hours, apparently). The second program 
listed computes the number of people who have ever lived on Earth* 
beginning just after the demise of Neanderthal Man. The two programs 
are coded in Basic for an IBM PC with an 80 column green screen. 



Childress, il. Michael. 1985. Correlation Analysis: A statistical 
test for relationships between two sets of data. Creative Computing 
1J,9 (Sep): 96-9. 

The program prompts users for any number of paired items, and 
hen for variables (either numbers or rankings). The program outputs 
the appropriate correlation coefficient (positive or negative), 
degrees of freedom, and a "criterion", which is the established 
benchmark number for statistical significance, according to degrees of 
freedom (up to 39 degrees are stored in an array loaded into the 
program). The program is of obvious utility to educational 
researchers. It is listed in Applesoft Basic. 



Dalgish, Gerard M. 1985. Current ESL software. TESOL Newsletter 
19, 1 (February) : 14. 

In this article and the two that foil ow , Dalgish reviews 
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currently available ESL courseware- Here, he notes that: (1) (iuch 
existing software is a throwback to behaviorism, and is there-fore 
shunned by teachers. <2> Much ESL courseware "is restricted to drill 
and practice in which the screen is the rough equivalent of the 
textbook;" e.g. the MECC Teacher Utility. (3) "In ESL software there 
is very little departure from an exercise book," largely because the 
full potential of the computer is under-realized. Renents/ALA 
materials are cited, despite their "fairly high standard". BIPACS has 
made some attempt at graphics, but these materials are "slow and not. 
too gripping." PLATO makes good use of sentence animation, but the 
lessons are a decade old. On the other hand, Irene Dutra ? s past tense 
spelling lessons and Michael Southwell "s Comp-Lab exercises receive 
high marks. (4) Finally, documentation and HELP functions are 
generally poor. In summary, it is easy to find or create S~R based 
ESL courseware, but this falls short of fulfilling the potential of 
the medi um. 



Dalqish, Ger ar d M . 1 985. Current ESL software; Br anchi no and error 
correction. TESOL Newsletter 19,2 (April ):23. 

Continuing with shortcomings of ESL software from the article 
cited above, Dalgish notes the f ol 1 owi ngs ( 1 > Such courseware is 
typically "lockstep"; that is, it is not possible to "page" at will 
through the lesson. For example, to exit a lesson, perhaps in order 
to get back to the beginning, one o-ften has to either complete the 
exercise or reboot the disk. PLATO ESL series, Regentfe/ALA, Dormac, 
BIPACS, and Intellectual Software's Comprehensive grammar review are 
all cited as having elements of this flaw in varying degrees. 
Compounding the problem (of completing an exercise) is that (2) all 
too often, answer judging is primitive and feedback is uni nf ormat i ve. 
DORMAC, Teacher's Friend, Hartley, and Intellectual Software are cited 
as being lacking in this regard. Still another shortcoming is (3) 
lack of student control. Dalgish cites two cases (in one unit of 
Grammar Mastery and in instances of ESL on PLATO) where paging and 
loqotf are done automatically after a time interval rather than in 
response to a key press. This latter problem "will almost certainly 
promote a feeling of power 1 essness over the computer which can easily 
be transferred to the ESL material itself." 



Hofstetter, Fred T. 1985- Perspectives on a decade of computer-based 
instruction, 1974-1984. Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 12,1 
(Winter) : 1-7. 

This article provides a healthy look at directions CBI 
development should be taking, now that questions about the efficacy of 
the medium are mostly behind us. Ten years ago, people "wanted to 
perform controlled evaluations before trusting the computer with 
students. Today it is difficult to form control groups. Faculty 
members know that students in the experimental group will do better, 
and they do not want to deprive the control group of the use of the 
computer." (p. 2) This feeling has been supported by findings such as 
those in Kulik, Kulik, and Cohen's (1980) meta-analysis. 

What determines the apprnpri ateness of a computer u^ed for CAI? 
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(1) "Graphics are the -first concern in selecting a CBI machine. The 
number of pixels or dots that can be turned on and off determines the 
quantity and quality of what the user will see. " (p. 3) What is 
hi~res today is lo-res tomorrow, and CBI developers should -focus on 
tomorrow's machines in designing courseware (cf Bork, 1982). 

(2) How students interact with the lesson is the next criterion; 
"Too much educational software is keyset oriented when students 
look down at the keys, they take their eyes off the screen. The 
keyset breaks their concentration with the instructional material on 
the screen. 11 (p. 3) Four devices can help overcome this problem; 
hence Hofstetter expounds at length on the ergonomic and related 
advantages of the touch panel, mouse, light pen, and joystick. (See 
Munro et al., 19Q4, for findings on reduced i ntr usi veness of 
joystick- ) 

(3) "The quantity and the quality of available courseware is the 
third key ingredient in selecting an educational computer. 11 (p. 4) 
Hofstetter recommends ERIE for rigorous reviews, but cautions that 
considerations enhancing transportability (as characterized by Mel en's 
Figure of Merit) may rule out innovative designs incorporating the 
previously mentioned criteria. Indeed, Mel en's Figure of Merit 
defines the lowest common denominator in the volatile software 
marketplace, where designers tend t' eschew machine-specific 
innovations that will reduce chance nf eventual transportability. 
Moreover, M In our free enterprise system, where companies 
intentionally change standards to force obsolescence, it is doubtful 
that computer-based instruction will ever an joy courseware 
transportabil ity . " (pp. 5-6) 

On the subject of the CBI marketplace, we are informed, for 
example, that Atari, Commodore, and Radio Shack are the 3 most popular 
among the 1 out of 8 American teenagers who own a personal computer 
(as of 1983). Another interesting note is that Microsoft, whose 
implementations of BASIC are used on both the IBM-PC and Macintosh 
computers, did not include the powerful SOUND, PLAY, and DRAW commands 
on the latter machine. Nevertheless, the Macintosh, with its icons, 
windows, pull -downs, etc., "will have a significant impact upon the 
design of educational materials." <p. 5) Even more powerful is 
Digital's WIS, which "allows videodisc and the DEC Professional 350 
microcomputer to share the same screen. The 350 can cut windows out 
of the videodisc image and replace them with computer graphics, which 
can be animated." (p. 5) 

Subcurrents in this article, exemplified by the "sugar coated" 
mediocrity of courseware tending toward the Mel en principle and the 
exceptional micro courseware that owes its development to prior 
implementation on powerful mainframes, are brought together in this 
message: "The CBI profession should develop courseware on high-end 
machines that will become the affordable micros of tomorrow." <p. 6) 
This article serves to stimulate the imaginations of those who would 
aspire to do that. 



Jarchow, Elaine, and Janey Montgomery. 1985. Dare to use adventure 
games in the language arts classroom. English Journal 74,2 
(February) : 104-106. 

The authors claim in this article that adventure games 
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"encourage development of both problem solving skills and 
organizational abilities and -foster reading comprehension- We're 
convinced that language patterns surface during the exciting writing 
and speaking activities which -follow naturally from the content of the 
games-" <p. 104) Examples of concepts taught are cause and effect, 
sequencing, and decision-making. To play one such game, for example, 
"At least twenty commands (e.g., North, Up, Examine, Get, Attack) must 
be learned- " (p. 105) In addition, the games promote communicative 
interaction among students- "Reactions to the games evoke discussions 
rich with new vocabulary. When pairs or small groups play, 
discussions of alternatives, negotiating decisions, and reaching 
consensus present challenges as well as help develop leadership 
skills." (p. 105) 

Although many of the games and activities mentioned here are not 
for ESL students, adventure games in some form clearly create 
conditions for learning desireable in foreign and second language 
classes (see Baltra, 1984). Several critical composition activities 
are suggested as follow ups on the games. Eamon, an adventure series 
in the public domain, is mentioned, as is Story Tree (Scholastic, 
Inc.), which allows students to create their own stories with a 
variety o-f branched outcomes. Finally, the bibliography lists 9 
adventure games, a couple o-f which might be appropriate to ESL. 



Locatis, Craig, and Victor Carr. 1985. Selecting authoring systems. 
Journal o-f Computer-Based Instruction 12,2 (Spr i ng ): 28-33. 

This article starts out making the distinction between 
programming languages, authoring languages, and authoring systems, and 
proceeds to overview the latter. Some evidence is giverf that 
authoring systems may allow courseware developers to enhance 
productivity and quality. The authors started to review 6 such 
systems, but eventually became aware of over 60, and the -fact that 
even the existing systems undergo seemingly constant revision makes a 
characterization o-f the -field elusive; moreso -for readers o-f this 
article, since the authors do not name or give specific examples o-f 
any of the systems they refer to. Also, this is one o-f those articles 
whose message seeris to be: 9 Before you start, plan everything and 
consider all the factors, 9 which is either impossible or ridiculously 
cumbersome to do in the real world. Still, the authors 
comprehensively cover most of the imaginable features and 
considerations in purchasing authoring systems, and as such, tihis is a 
useful introduction for anyone considering investing in tools for CAI 
devel opment . 



Perez , Elizabeth Carlson, and Mary Alice White. 1985. Student 
evaluation of motivational and learning attributes of microcomputer 
software. Journal of Computer -Based Instruction 12,2 (Spring) : 39-43. 

This article explores the motivational and educational 
differences between computer and classroom activities and reports "a 
method of identifying the motivational qualities and educational value 
of microcomputer software from the students" point of view." (p. 39) 
Prior research and speculation into what makes computers motivating is 
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over viewed (see -for example Banet, 1979; Mai one, 1980 & 1981, and 
Lesgold, 1982) . The subject matter was mathematics, but -findings 
transcend content area; one of the programs used was HOTDOB STAND 
(Sunburst Communications), a version of which this reviewer uses in 
ESL classes. 

Although no significant educational differences were found, the 
study produced some interesting motivational attributes for computer 
learning as opposed to cl assroom-centered activities. For example, 
students m the classroom were motivated more by the subject matter, 
whereas those working at the computer were motivated more by 
characteristics inherent in the technology, in particulars animation. 
Motivating classroom attributes were achievement (knowing the right 
answer) and novelty (learning new things), whereas motivating computer 
attributes were control (making decisions), curiosity (seeing 
results), animation, using the computer, and learning while having 
fun. These and other findings ''strengthen the view that a computer 
learning environment introduces and increases usage of varied 
motivational and educational factors which have the potential to 
improve learning as well as academic interest." (p. 42) 

An additional aspect of this research was an indication of 
gender differences in motivation- Boys liked action games and 
simulations in which achievement, challenge, competition, and speed of 
response were the critical skills. Girls liked problem-solving, 
puzzles, and strategy games in which logic and calculation were the 
critical skills. Girls also responded more positively to animation. 



Steinberg, Esther R. , A.B. Baskin, and Terri D. Matthews, 1985. 
Computer -presented organizati onal /memory aids as instruction for 
solving Pico-fomi problems. Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 
12,2 (Spring) :44-49. 

A Pico-fomi problem is one in which the computer is thinking of 
a four digit number, and the computer divulges how many digits in a 
user's guess are in that number, and how many are both in that number 
and correctly placed. Solution of the problem is strictly a matter of 
strategy, which is why this particular problem was chosen for this 
study of problem solving strategies. There is however a related 
language game, in which another player (a computer, for example), is 
thinking of a four letter word, and in which an element of linguistic 
ability is interjected. 

In this study, 104 subjects were initially presented problems 
accompanied by one of two types of charts fdr use in solving the 
problems. The charts were either matrix (geared toward analytic 
personality types), or verbal (geared toward more global thinkers). 
In the initial session, subjects were randomly assigned chart types, 
and also to either the option or requirement to use the chart • The 
programs were designed so that students who used the charts were 
instructed in their use. In a second session one week later, students 
were given the charts they had originally had, but this time, only if 
they requested them. It is not clear from the report if there was 
Instruction the second time, but I doubt if there was. 

The experiment sought to determine if students would initially 
elect to use the charts, and if they would continue to use them once 
they had been given them. In addition, the researchers sought 
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insights into how use of the charts related to problem solving 
strategies; specifically, how control over use of the charts (learner 
or computer), and how chart format (matrix or verbal) would affect 
these strategies. Final ly« the study sought information on how the 
above two factors would affect acquisition of the rules of inference. 

In the experiment, all students used the charts on the initial 
task whether required to or not, and at the repeat session, 75% of all 
subjects requested the charts. In addition, use of the charts 
significantly facilitated performance, and matrix charts were found to 
be more useful (but not significantly so). Individual differences in 
use of the charts were also recorded; for example, it was found that 
some learners relied less and less on the charts, but that some 
students preferred to let the computer do their thinking for them so 
that, in effect, the existence of the facilitative charts prevented 
them from learning the rules of inference involved. Incidentally, 17 
such rules were isolated and divided into 3 general categories, and 
data were accumulated on how these rules appeared to have been learned 
and followed by students solving the problems. 

In conclusion, the authors suggest that use of facilitative 
charts should be required for students failing in a task, but not 
forced on students who are otherwise succeeding. In addition, charts 
should be phased out as students become more proficient, and also if 
it becomes evident that students are not improving even with access to 
charts. "If the student knows that the computer will always provide 
feedback that tells what to do, he will have no motivation to learn 
why." In addition, findings show that, whereas such feedback helped 
some students to cope when feedback was later removed, for others, 
"There may be no transfer to problems where no feedback is provided." 
(p. 49) 



Stevens, Vance?- 1985. You'd be surprised at how much public domain 
software you can adapt to ESL and language learning. TESL Reporter 
IS, 1 (January) : 8-15. 

Directed at novice computer users, this article describes how 
public domain software can be obtained and adapted to ESL and foreign 
language learning situations. Toward the latter end, the article 
explains how variables, arrays, and print and data statements function 
in BASIC programs, and how these can be manipulated to modify the 
output of the program. Finally, several examples of easily modifiable 
public domain programs are given, along with suggestions for their 
adaptation to ESL. § 



Williams, Steven E. 19S5. Ice Cream Van. Creative Computing 11,9 
(Sep ) 5 94-5. 

Players can attempt to recoup their $2000 investment on a *79 
Ford van, starting from a tank of gas and $100-$150 in cash. Each 
player selects and buys varieties of ice cream, establishes a route, 
advertises, banks money, and maintains the decrepit old van. 
According to the author, it is difficult to win. The program is 
listed here, coded in Model 100 Basic (for TRS-Q0 Model 100/200, NEC 
8201A, or 01i,etti M10) , but is "easily adaptable" (if you are a 
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ski? lee, programmer) to other compnters with Microsoft Basic, The 
program needs only 8K of RAM* 
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Amsterdam: North Holland; reviewed in System 11,1 and in Wyatt, 1984 
(Computer Assi sted Language Instructi on; Pergamon) . 

Lewis, R. 1981. Education, Computers, and Micro-Electronics* T.H.E. 
Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), January, Vol. 8 #1: 47-49, 



Lipson, Joseph. 1980-81. Design and Development of Programs for the 
Videodisc. Journal of Educational Technology Systems, Vol. 9 #3: 
277-285. 

Lope:: , Ante *o M. Jr. 1981. Computer Literacy for Teachers: High 
Lchool and University Cooperation. Educational Technology, June, Vol. 
21 #6: 15-18. 

Malone, T.W. 1981. Toward a theory of intrinsically motivating 
i ."i si. r Lie t i on . Cognitive Science 4:333-369. 

Malone, Thomas W. 1981. What makes computer games fun? Byte 6,12 
(Dec) : 258-77. 

Mann, William C. , et al . 1981. Text generaticn: The state of the art 
and the literature- Marina del Rey: University of Southern California 
Inf ormat ion Sciences Inst.; ERIC ED 222 187; abstracted in Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 12,3:89 (1985). 

Marty, Fernand. 1981. Reflections on the use of computers in 
second-language acquisition. In Hart, Studies in Language Learning 
3,1:25-535 also in System 9,2:85-98 (Part I, 1981), and 10, Irl-*! 
(Part IT, 1982). 

McNeece., C. Aaron- 1981. Computer-Assisted Audiovisual Training 
Methods for Rural Staff Development Programs. July, lOp- ED 218 039. 

Meredith, R. Alan. 1981. Caveat programmers or, Some hints for 
making your program fun. MICRO 2,2 (June): 3-4. 

Odendaal , Marie. 1981. Constraints on the design of a PLATO course 
for adult foreign language learners. INTUS News 5,2:35-44. 

O'Neil, Harold F. , Jr. (Ed.). 1981. Computer-Based Instruction: A 



1, 1: 1-25. 
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State of the Art Assessment. New York: Academic Press. 

CP Shea, T., R. Bornat, B. du Boulay, li. Eisenstadt, and I. Page. 
1981. Tools -for creating intelligent computer tutors. Institute of 
Educational Technology, The Open University, Milton Keynes, England. 

Paper t, Seymour. 1981. Society Will Balk, but the Future May Demand 
a Computer for Each Child. Electronic Education, September, Vol. 1 
#1 s 5—6, 31 . 



Pritchard, William H. , Jr. 1981. Introducing Instructional Computing 
into the Educational Envi ronment . Electronic Education, September , 
Vol. 1 #1: 15, 21-24, 30. 



Pusack, James P„ 1981. Computer-assisted instruction in foreign 
language. Pipeline 6,2 (Fal 1 > : 5-8, 10; ERIC EJ 255 507. 



Putnam, Constance E. 1981. Technology and foreign language teaching. 
British Journal of Language Teaching 19,2:63-8. 

Radio Shack's TRS-80 Microcomputer Information Handbook for Educators: 
Second Edition. 1981. Fort Worth, Texas: Tandy Corv. 

Reisman, Sorel . 1981. What is Interactive Viu.eo? Educational and 
Industrial Television, Aprils 35-38. 

Rietmann, Kearney. 1981. Adding sight & sound to computer assisted 
instruction: Interactive '^ideo. TESOL Newsletter 15,6 
(December) : 32, 35; also in World Language English 1,1:43-5; and in 
English for Specific Purposes 53 ( August ) : 3, 5. 

Roberts, Gareth E. 1981. The use ot microcomputers for the teaching 
of modern languages*. British Journal of Language Teaching 
19,3: 125-129. 



Roberts, Steven K. 1981. Art i f i ci al -Intel 1 i qence. Byte, September, 
Vol. 6 #9: 164-178. 



Rodwell. 1981. Video Talkbacb. Times Educational Supplement, Oct 
16, 3407:29. 

Roehrig, Joseph J. 1981. Computer Scrabble. Byte 6,12 (Dec >: 320-51 5 
lists and explains a complex program in North Star BASIC which will 
play and display a game Of Scrabble. 

Roy. 1981. Video Interface with a Computer. Timss Educational 
Supplement, June 26, 3392:34. 

Rushby, N.J. <Ed.). 1981. Selected readings in computer-based 
learninq. London: Kogan Page/New York: Nichols Publishing. 

Sager, N. 1981. Natural language information processing: A computer 
gramma"" of English and its application. Reading, MA: Addi son-Wesl ey . 

Saloman, G. 1981. Communication and Education: Social and 
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Psychological Interaction- Beverly Hills, Ca. : Sage. 

Schaeffer, Reiner H. 1981. Meaningful practice on the computer: Is 
it possible? Foreiqn Language Annals 14,2 ( Apri 1 ): 133-137. 

Scherr, Barry P., and Lawrence W. Robinson. 1981. Creating 
computer-asni sted drills for Russians The structure of the data base. 
Russian Language Journal 34,118:21-36. 

Schneider, Edward, and Junius Bennion. 1981. Videodiscs. Er.glewood 
Cliffy, NJ: Educational Technology Publications; revip'ied in System 
11,1 and in Wyatt, 1984 (Computer Assisted Language In. "uction; 
Pergamon) . 

Sheehan, Bernard S. 1981. Integration of Voice, Data, and Image as a 
Factor in Information Planning. Air Forum, May, 23p. ERIC ED 205 
122. 

Sherwood, Bruce Arne. 1981. Speech synthesis applied to language 
teaching. In Hart, Studies in Language Learning 3,1:171-181. 

Sherwood, Judith. 1981. PLATO Esperanto materials. In Hart, Studies 
in Language Learning 3,1:123-8. 

Skehan, Peter. 1981. ESP teachers, computers, and research. ELT 
Documents,, No. 112. (Published 1982) 

Smeltzer, Dennis K. 1981. The Media Specialist and the Computer: An 

Analysis of a Profession's Attitude Towards a New Technology. T.H.E. 

Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), January, Vol. 8 #1: 50-53. 

Smith, Jttdson. 198 1 . Link up your Training with AV/Computer 
Interface. Trai ning/HRD, May: 27-29. 

Smith, Kim. 1981. SMALL-Talk. MICRO 2,2 (June): 5-6. 

Spue!., Dennis W. 1981. An Analysis of the Cost Effectiveness of CAI 
and Factors Associated with its Successful Implementation in Higher 
Education. AED3 Journal (Association for Educational Data Systems), 
Fall, Vol. 15: 10-22. 

Stevens, Vance. 1981. What's an ESL Teacher Doing with a Computer? 
TEAM (Teachers of English Arabic Monthly; UPM, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia), 
May, #39: 3-11. 

Si'ppes, Patri ck. (Ed. ) . 1981 . Uni versi ty-1 evel computer-assi siied 
instruction at Stanford: 1968-80. Stanford University Institute for 
Mathematics Studies in the Social Sciences. 

Svensun, Faynold A. x 1. How to Determine the Strategic Potential 
of Computer — Based Instruction in Your Training/Education Department. 
T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), March, Vol. 8 #3: 
36-38, 42. 

Theis, Michael. 1981. Producing an Interactive Disc for Customer 
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Use. Educational and Industrial Television, June: 32-34. 

Thomas, James L. 1981. Microcomputers in the schools. Arizona: The 
Oryx Press. 

Thomas, M. Angele. 1981. CEC ERIC'S — The Now Way to Know. 
Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded, December: 264-269. 

Twarog, Leon I., and E. Garrison Walters. 1981. Mastery-Based, 
Self-Paced Instruction in Foreign Languages at Ohio State University. 
The Modern Language Journal, September, Vol. 65 #1: 1-23. 

Van Campen, J. 1981. A computer-assisted course in Russian. In 
Suppes, University Level CAI at Stanford: 603-646. 

Van Campen, J. 1981. Computer-generated drills in second language 
learning. In Suppes, University Level CAI at Stanf ord:647-656. 

Wang, Anastasia C. (Ed.). 1981. Index to CBI. Wisconsin: University 
of Milwawfcee Educational Communications Division: 527-535. 

Williams, David V., et al . 1981. The Authoring Language: Your 
Co-Producer in Interactive Video. Educational ind Industrial 
Television, December: 50-52. 

Wilson, Kara Gae. 1981. English Teachers: Keys to Computer Literacy. 
English Journal, September, Vol. 70 #5: 50-53. 

Wyatt, David H* 1981. Using visual and sound effects to enhance 
nonprofessional CAI language programs. MICRO (The Journal of the 
Society for Microcomputer Applications in Language and Literature) 2,1 
(Mar ): 1 1-14; includes subroutine listings. 



* =*= * 1982 * =*- * 



Ahl, David H. 1982. Aurora Systems Videodisc Controller, and also 
Adwar Video Prsc Mod. Creative Computing (January), Vol. 8 #1: 56-58. 

Ahl, David H. 1982. Through the Fog. Creative Computing, May, Vol 8 
#5: 76-80. 

Alesandrini, Kathryn Lutz. 1982. CAI Should Differ from Tradition. 
Electronic Education, October, Vol. 2 #2: 15, 22-23. 

Allard, Kim E. 1982 The Videodisc and Implications for 
Interactivity. March, lip. ERIC ED 217 88*1. 

Anderson, Richard I. 1982. Computer -Based Confidence Testing: 
Alternatives to Conv^nti onal , Computer — Based Multiple Choice Testing. 
Journal of Computer-Based Instruction (Summer), Vol. 9 #1: 1-9. 

Andolina, Michele. 1982. Reading Tests: Traditional Vs. 
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Computerized. Classroom Computer News (May/June), Vol. 2 #5: 39-40. 

Auten, Anne. 1932. Computer Literacy, Part III: CRT Graphics. The 
Reading Teacher, Mays 966-969. 

Backer, David. 1982. Qne-of -a-Ki nd Video Programs. Instructional 
Innovator, February, Vol. 27 #2: 26-28. 

Barger, Robert Newton. 1982. The Computer as a Humanizing Influence 
in Education. T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), May, 
Vol. 9 #4: 95-6, 105. 

Barker, P. G. 1982. Some Experiments in Man-Machine Interaction 
Relevant to CAI. British Journal of Educational Technology (January), 
Vol. 13 #1: 65-75. 

Barker, P. G. and R. Singh. 1982. Author Languages for 

Computer -Based Learning. British Journal of Educational Technology 

(October), Vol. 13 #3: 167-196. 

Bejar, Isaac I. 1982. Videodiscs in Education. Byte, Junes 78-104. 

Blair, John C. Jr. 1982. Micros, Minis and Mainframes ... a 
Newcomer's Guide to the World of Computers — Especially Micros. 
Online, January: 14-26. 

Blankenship, John. 1982. Give Your Apple a Voices A Speech 
Development System Using the Radio Shack Speech Synthesizer. Byte, 
May, Vol. 7 #5: 446-456. 

Blirek, John. 1982. The First National Kidisc — TV Becomes a 
Plaything. Creative Computing, January, Vol. 8 #1: 106-110. 

Bark, Alfred. 1982. Reactions. In Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). Computers 
in composition instruction* Los Alamitos, CA: SWRL Educational 
Research and Development. pp. 67-73. 

Borrell, Jerry. 1982. Changes ir the Landscape. ASIS Bulletin, 
Februarys 19-23. 

Botha, J.J. 1932. Computer-managed instruction with special 
reference to second language teaching. INTUS News 6,1:14-35. 

Boyd, Gary, Arnold Keller, and Roger Kenner. 1982. Remedial and 
Second Language English Teaching Using Computer-Assisted Learning. 
Computers and Education, Vol. 6 #1: 105-112. 

Brandt, Ron. 1982. On Reading, Writing, and Computers: A 
Conversation with John Henry Martin. Educational Leadership, August, 
Vol. 39 #1: 60-64. 

Bristol, John L. 1982. Computer Literacy at L>z>ns Township High. 
VocEd, April, Vol. 57 #3: 40-41. 

Broderick, Richard. 1982. Interactive Videos Why Trainers are Tuning 
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In. Training/HRD, November: 46-49, 53. 

Burnett, J. Dale and Larry A. Miller. 19C2. Small Scale r:AI: Some 
General Considerations and an Example -from Reading Education. Journal 
of Educational Technology Systems*. Vol. 10 #3, 1981--82: 207-222. 

Burns, Huqh. 1982. Computer-assisted prewriting activities: 
Harmonics -for invention. In Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). Computers in 
composition instruction. Los Alamitos, CA: SWRL Educational Research 
and Development . pp. 19-29. 

Burton, R. R . and J„S. Brown. 1982. An investigation of computer 
coaching -for informal learning activities. In D.H. Sleeman and J. 5. 
Brown (Eds. > , Intelligent tutoring systems. London: Academic Press. 

Charp, Sylvia. 1982. Aspects and areas o-f computer assisted 
i nstr ucti on. Educat i onal Medi a Inter nati onal No. 1 : 13-14. 

Clement, Frank J. 1982. Digital Made Simple. Instructional 
Innovator, -March: 18-20. 

Coburn, Peter, Peter Kelman, Nancy Roberts, Thomas Snyder, Daniel 
Watt, and Cheryl Weiner. 1932. Practical guide to computers in 
education. Reading, MA: Addi son-Wesl ey . 

Collett, John. 1982. A tenses computer program -for students o-f 
French. The Modern Languaqe Journal 66,2 (Summer ): 170-179. 

Computing Ideas -for Education: What is CONDUIT? 1982. Pipeline, 
Spring, Vol. 7 #1: 3,8. 

Croft, C. 0. 1982. Educational Research: Research on the Use o-f CAI. 
Man, Society, Technology, April, Vol. 41 #7: 26-27. 

Cronnell, Bruce. 1982. Computer instruction -for generating and 
revising/editing narrative text. Los Alamitos, CA: Southwest Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development; ERIC ED 223 244; 
abstracted in Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 12,3:88 (1985). 

Cronnell, Bruce, and Ann Humes. 1982. Computers, Word Processors, 
and Composition Instruction. WCRA Journal, Vol. 2 #1: 1-2. 

Crowell, Peter. 1982. The Disc Program Development Team. 
Educat i onal and Industr i al Tel evi si on , June: 46-49. 

Davies, G. , and J.J. Higgins. 1982. Computers, language, and 
language learning. London: Centre for Information on Language 
Teaching and Research (British Council ) . 

Davison, Ned J. 1982. Verse weaving: A challenge for all ages. 
Creative Computing 8,7 (Jul > 8 166-72. 

Daynes, Rod. 1982. Experimenting with Videodisc. Instructional 
Innovator, February, Vol. 27 #2: 24-25, 44. 
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Daynes, Rod. 1982- The Videodisc Interfacing Primer. Byte, Junes 
48-59. 

DeBloois, Michael (Ed. > . 1982. Videodisc/microcomputer courseware 
design. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational Technology Publications; 
reviewed by Carol Hargan (1984) in Journal of CBI 11,1:30. 

Defense Language Institute and Goethe Institute. 1982. Foreign 
language instructional technology conference proceedings (3rd, 
Monterey, CA, Sept. 21-24). ERIC ED 236 910; topics include 
interactive video, voice recognition, language teaching games, etc. 

Dillingham, Larry M. , et al . 1982. Selected Applications of 
Computer -Assisted Video Instruction in the Education of Hearing 
Impaired Students. American Annals of the Deaf, Septemeber: 652-658. 

Durkee, David. 1982. Maple Sugar and Apples: A Yummy Way to Learn. 
Be, talk, April, Vol. 2 #8: 170-174. 

Farrinqton, Brian. 1982. Computer Based Exercises for Language 
Learning at the University Level. Computers and Education, Vol. 6: 



Feare, Ronald E. 1982. CAI in Education: Microcomputers Come of Age, 
English for Special Purposes, Jan/Feb, #58/?9: 6-7. 

Federico, Pat-Anthony. 1982. Individual Differences in Coqnitive 
Characteristics and Computer-Managed Learning. Journal of 
Computer— Based Instruction (Summer), Vol. 9 #1: 10-18. 

Fendale, Scott V. 1982. Interactive Video in the Pacific 4orthwest. 
T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), Septembers 124-126. 

Ferrier, Steve W. 1982. Computer -Aided Interactive Video 
Instruction: Closing the Gap between Needs and Outcomes in 
Competency-Based Leadership, Management and Organizational Development 
Training. Programmed Learning and Educational Technology (November), 
Vol. 19 #4: 311-316. 

Fisher, Francis D. 1982. Computer-Assisted Education: What's Not 
Happening? Journal of Computer-Based Instruction (Summer), Vol. 9 #1: 
19-27. 

Fitzqerald, Brian- 1982. The amazing maze in 3-D. Softline 2,1 
(Sep) : 10-4, 26; includes program listing. 

Fitzgerald, Brian. 1982. The amazing maze, Part II. Softline 2,2 
(Nov) : 24-8; includes program 1 i sting. 

F3oyd, Steve, and Beth Floyd (Cdjs.). 1982. Handbook of interactive 
video. White Plains, NY: Knowledge Industry Publications, Inc.; 
reviewed by Carol Hargan <1984> in Journal of CBI 11,1:30. 

Forman, Denyse. 1982. Search of the Literature. The Computing 
Teacher, January, Vol. 9 #5: 37-49. 
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Fax, Annie. 1982. Quiz Time in the Classroom. Creative Computinq, 
October, Vol. 8 #10: 18. 

Fax j,* Jeremy ■ Computer assisted learning and languaqe teachers. 
British Journal of Language Teaching 20,2:89-92. 

Franke, Thomas L„ 1922. Computers and Writing Instruction: Issues 
for Policymakers. Pipeline, Spring, Vol. 7 #1: 60-61. 

Franklin, Sharon- 1982. TCT Two-Year Retrospective Index: Vol. 8, 
No. 1-7; Vol. 9, No. 1-9 1981-82. The Computer Teacher, September, 
Vol. 10 ttl: 30-48. 



Freder i r.sen, John, Beth Warren, Helen Gillotte, and Phyllis Weaver. 
1982. The Name of the Game is Literacy. Classroom Computer News 
(May/June), Vol. 2 #5: 23-27. (Making games work in literacy 
acquisition) 



Gilbert, Leslie. 1982., The microprocessor revolution in education. 
Educational Media International No. 1:5-6. 



Glenn, Patricia D. 1982. It's Academic. Creative Computing, 
October, Vol. 8 #10. 

Golden, Frederic, et al. 1982. Here Come the Microkids. Time, May, 
Vol. 119 #1G: 52-56. 

Gonzales, La Verne. 1982. A Computer -for the English Department. 

California English: The Professional Mage: j for Elementary, 

Secondary and College Teachers o-f English, .tar. -Apr., Vol. 18 #2. 

Grady, David. 1982. Computers: The Key Word is Learn; The Key Time 
is Now; The Key Person is You. Learning, January, Vol. 10 #6: 24-5^. 

Haqerman, William L. 19Q2. ITV & CAI — What Each Can Do -for You. 
Educational and Industrial Televisicn, May: 96-100* 

Hardy, R. Reed, and Eliot S. El x ner. 19 '2. Writing Courseware on the 
TRS-80. Creative Computing, October, Vol. 8 ttiu 34-36. 

Harrison, Chris. lVb2. Tow*", planning and shopping aid language 
learning. Practical Computing 5,9:72-83. 

Hart, David G. 1981-2. Computer Managed Instruction: An Approach. 
International Instructional Media, Vol. 9 #1: 11-21. 

Hehenstreit, Rachel. 1982. Teacher Training for Computer-Assisted 
Learning in France. T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), 
April, Vol. 9 ttl: 50-52. 



Harriott, John. CAI: A Philosophy o-f Education — and a System to 
Match. 1982. Creative Computing, April, Vol. 8 #4: 80- 36. 

Higqins, John. 1982. Computers in language training. Language 
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Training 3, 3:3-6. 

Hiqgins, John. 1982. How real is computer simulation? ELT 
Documents., No. 113:102-109. 

Higgins, John (Ed.)- 1982. Computers and ELT. British Council 
Inputs, July 1982. 

Hitchcock., John. 1982. AWACS. Creative Computing 8,5 (May >: 158-67; 
includes program listing. 

Holmes, G. , and E. Kidd. 1982. Second-language learning and 
computers. Canadian Modern Language Review 38,3:503-516. 

Hon, David C. 19B2. Interactive Video: Static vs. Dynamic: T wo 
Schools of Thought. Video User, November: 14. 

Huff, Edward, and Monica F. Sasscer. 1982. TICCIT System at Northern 
Virginia Community College. VocEd, April, Vol. 57 #3: 45- 

Hungate, Harriet. Computers in the kindergarten. The Computer 
Teacher 9,5 (Jan): 15-18. 

Hurly, Paul . and Denis Hlynka. 1982. Prisoner^ of the^cave: Can 
instructional technology improve education? Paper presented at the 
National Conference on Instructional Technology, National Research 
Council of Canada; ERIC ED 244 608; abstracted in Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 12,3:89 (1985)- 

Ikert, Nancy. 1982. Interactive Video — The Marriage of Computers 
and Videodisc. Audio Visual Direction, May: 16-20. 

Jamieson, Joan, and Carol Chapel le. 1982. ESL on the PLATO System. 
English for Special Purposes, Jan/Feb, #58/59: 3-6. 

Johnston, Emily G. 1982. Double Cross. Creative Computing 8,10 
(0ct>:252-8; includes program listing. 

Jane«F,, Ann and Tim 0'Shea. 1982. Barriers to the Use of 
Computer-Assisted Learning- British Journal of Educational Technology 
(October), Vol. 3 #13: 207-217. 

Kehrberg, Kent T. and Richard A. Pollack. 1982. Videodiscs in the 
Classroom: An Interactive Economics Course. Creative Computing, 
January, Vol. 8 #1: 98-102. 

lellner, Chariie. 1982. V is for Videodisc: Using a Videodisc with 
Apple Supeir'ilot. Creative Computing, January, Vol. 9 #1: 104-105. 

Kimmel, Stephen- 1982. I Sing the Editor Electric. Creative 
Computing, June, Vol. 8 # 6: 75-78. 

Latham, G 1 enn and Dennis Bahen. 1982. Colorado Technology Workshop 
- — Technology and Service Delivery. February, 31p. ED 217 677. 
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Lathrop, Ann. J982. Courseware selection. In Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). 
Computers in composition instruction. Los Alamitos, CA: SWRL 
Educational Research and Development. pp. 47-60. 

Lavine, Roberta 2. , and Sharon Ahern Fechter. 1984. Skill specific 
CAI techniques. WATESL (Oct.). ERIC ED 226 569; relates advantages 
of CAI -for grammar-or lented and notional— functional exercises, and for 
TOEFL prepar ati on. 

Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). Computers in composition instruction. Los 
Alamitos, CA: SWRL Educational Research and Development. 

Lawler , Joseph. 1982. Appendix : Evaluating textual responses. In 
Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). Computers in composition instruction. Los 
Alamitos, CAr SWRL Educational Research and Development. pp. 75-81 . 

Lubar, David. 1982. Adventures in Videoland (Rol 1 ercoaster : A 
Computer /Video Adventure. Creative Computing (January), Vol. 8 #1: 
6O-70. 

Madeheim, Jim, and Al Vesterdal . 1982. Hangman for the pocket 
computer. Creative Computing 8,4 (Apr): 130. 

Mander, Chris. 1982. An Oakville Enterprises Computers Teaching 
Fre-Shoolers to Read and Write* Canada Library Journal, February, 
Vol. 39 #1: 17-18. 

Manqasarian, Jeffrey. 19R2. Cyrillic anyone? Character editor for 
the Apple. Creative Computing 8,7 (Jul ) 2 120-32. 

Marcus, Stephen. 1982. Compupoems A Computer-Assisted Writing 
Activity. English Journal, February: 96-99. 

Mart/, Fernand. 1982. Reflections on the use cf computers in second 
language acquisition, part II. System 10, Is 1-11; this is part of 
article appearing in Hart, 1981. 

Mars. , Raymond J. 1982. Videodisc-Based Trainings Does it Make 
Economic Sense? Trai ni ng/HRD, March: 56-58, 60-61, 65. 

Mathes, Stanley L. 1982. U^ing Microcomputer Graphics to Tram 
Teachers. Creative Computing, April, Vol. 8 #4: 88-94. 

McComb, Gordon. 1982. Speech, Speech ! Cr eat i ve Computi ng (December) , 
Vol. 8 #12s 120-130. 

McCord, Michael C. 1982. Using Slots and Modifiers in Logic Grammars 
for Natural Languaqe. Artificial Intelligence, May, Vol. 18 #3s 
327-376. 

Meidan, I. 1982. The education and training of teachers and 
professionals in the face of the microcomputer revolution. 
Educational Media International No. Is23. 

Merrill, Paul E. 1982. The Case Against Pilots The Pros and Cons of 
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Computer-Assisted Instruction Languages and Authoring Sy stems- 
Creative Computing, July, Vol- S #7: 70, 75-77. 

Merkel, Anne I. 1982. A Piece of the Future -for ESL. English Tor 
Special Purposes, Jan/Feb, #58/59: 8-10. 

Muller, Jim. 1982. 1 le Friendly Computer Languages. Creative 
Computing;, October, Vol. 8 #10: 55-60. 

Munro, Allen. 1982. An Overview of Speech Synthesisers. Softalk, 
May, Vol. 2: 149-156, 172-174. 

Neher, William R. , and Leopold Hauser, III. 1982. How computers can 
help ariu ' s overcome the -fear o-f learning. Training 19,2 
(Fall > :4«-50. 

Neumann, Robert. 1982. How to -find good software. Electronic 
Learning 2, 2 (October): 40-41. 

Nievergelt, J. 1982. The computer-driven screen: An emerging two-way 
mass communications medium. Educational Media International No. 
1:7-11. 

0'Donnell, Holly. 1982. Computer Literacy, Part I: An Overview. The 
Reading Teacher, January: 490-494. 

0'Donnell, Holly. 1982. Computer Literacy, Part II: Classroom 
Applications. The Reading Teacher, February: 614-617. 

O'Neal, Sharleen, Dan Kauffman, and David Larry Smith. 1981-2. Cost 
Effectiveness of Computerized Instruction. International Journal of 
Instructional Media, Vol. 9 #2: 159-165. 

Onosko, Tim. 1982. Visions of the Future. Creative Computing, 
January, Vol. 8 #1: 84-94. 

Patrick, J. 1982. Some Issues and Developments in Computer -Based 
Training (CBT) . Programmed Learning and Educational Technology 
(November), Vol. 19 #4: 317-321. 

Peelle, Evan. 1982. Take the Trauma out of "~aining. Personal 
Computing, June, Vol . 6 #6: 76-80, 126, 

Poirot, Jim, and Me^ridee Heidt. 19E2. Planning for educational 
computing: A questionnaire for education. Electronic Learning 
(September) 2, 1:34-38. 

Post, Nancy ' . 1982. Int: oducing Computer- Assi st^d Instruction into 
an ESL/E8P Curriculum. English for Special Purposes,, Jan/Feb, #58/59: 
10-11. 

Pusack, James P. 1982. DASHER: A Natural Larnuage Answer Processor. 
Pipeline, Sprinq, Vol. 7 #1: 64~66. 

Rawxtsch, Don G. 1982. The Minnesota Educational Computing 
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Consort ium. VocEd, April,, Vol. 57 #3: 43-44. 

Roden, Steve L. 1982. Designing the Interactive Video Environment. 
Educational and Industrial Television, June: 40-41. 

Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: The attack of the 3-toed 
ogre. Softline 1,3 < Jan) : 26-31 ; includes program listing. 

Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: Please parse the Zork. 
So-ftline 1,4 (Mar ): 14-17; includes program listing. 

Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: From here to there and 
back again. So-ftline 1,5 (May ): 10-13; includes program listing. 

Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: Themes like old times. 
So-ftline 1,6 (Jul): 10-6; incluJes program listing. 

Rose, Ken. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: The thing's the thing. 
Softline 2,1 (Sep): 28-30; includes program listing. 

Rose, fen. 1982. Adventures in adventuring: Amazing we will go. 
Softline 2,2 (Nov): 10-125 includes program listing. 

Rosenblatt, Roger. 1982. The Mind in Machine. Time, May 3, Vol. 119 
#18: 58-59. 

t'osd, Tom. 1982. CAL at UPM: An Instructional Aid for Students and 
Teachers. TEAM (Teachers of English Arabic Monthly UPM, Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia), Summer, #42: 8-14. 

Rubin, Andee. 1982. The Computer Confronts Language Arts: Cans and 
Shoulds for Education. Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc; to appear in A. 
C. Wilkinson (Ed.), Classroom Computers and Cognitive Science, New 
York: Academic Press. 

Russell, John R. 1982. Computers and foreign lanquage instruction- 
NALLD Journal 16,3&4 (Spr;mg/Summer ) : 17-23. 

Sar^cho, Dhvia N. 1982. Planning Computer Assisted Instruction for 
Spani sh -Speaking Migrant Students. Journal of Educational Technology 
Systems, Vol. 10 #3, 1981-82: 257-260. 

Schwarz, Helen J. 1982. Monsters and Mentors: Computer App?icatons 
for Humanistic Application, College English, February, Vol. 44 #2: 
141-152. 

Jcollon. Suzanne 8/ Ron Scollon. 1982. }RUN TRILOGY: Can Tommy Read? 
Paper presented at the symposium "Children's response to a literate 
envi ronment : literacy before schooling" University of Victoria, 
October 5-9, 1982. 

Shostak, Robert. 1982. Computer-assisted composition instruction: 
Th-» state of the art. In Lawler, Joseph (Ed.). Computers < n 
composition instruction. Los Alamites, CA: SWRL Educational Research 
and Development. pp. 5-18. 
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Sleeman, D. and J. S. Brown (Eds-). 1982. Intelligent Tutoring 
Systems. New York: Academic Press. Reviewed by Greg Rears! ey in 
Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 9,1:28. 

Smith, Mike. 1982. Pilot -for the Apple. Creative Computing, July, 
Vol. d #7: 62-68. 

Smith, M. R. 1982. Pi 1 ot -to-Basi c Translator. Creative Computing, 
October, Vol- 8 #10: 226-230. 

Smith, M. R. 1982. Pilot Tutorial I. Creative Computing, November, 
Vol. 8 #11: 181-182- 

Smith, li. R. 1982d. Pilot Tutorial II. Creative Computing, 
December, Vol. 8 #12: 243-253. 

Springer, Donald M. 4 "32 School district computer use 
survey /results. Association for Education Data Systems 20,7-9 
(Jan-Mar) : 28-31 . 

Steffin, Sherwin. 1982. What Does the Computer Teach Best? 
ftline, March, Vol. !• 23-25. 

Steffin, Sherwin. 1982- The Future in Education: A Softline, 
May, Vol. 1 #5: 23-24. 

Stock, Roberta. 1982. The PLATO II System. Educational Media 
International Nr. 1:15. 

Suppes, Patrick. 1982. Third Annual Dean Lecture: The F jtture of 
Computers in Education. Journal of Computer -Based Instruction, 
August, Vol. 6 #1: 5-10. 

Swennon, Richaro P. and Chrys Anderson. 1982. The Role of Motivation 
in Compulterr-Assisted Instruction. Creative Computing, October, Vol. 8 
#10; 134-139. 

Telem, M. 1982. A management information system <MIS) for education. 
Educational Media International No. 1:16. 

The, Lee. 1982. Educational Software for the Home. Personal 
.nputing, "un#=>, Vol. 6 #6: 48-52, 102-114. 

Thomas, Willard and Cindy Thomas. 1982. Needed: A Visual Language 
for Program Desian* Educational and Industri, Television, June: 
50-51. 

Troutner, Joanne. 1982. Third Wave Technologies: How Do I Use Them? 
English Journal 71, 3 (March): 102-103. 

Underwood, John. 19^2. Simulated Conversation as a CAI Strategy. 
Foreign Language Ann; 1 s, May* Vol. 15 #3s 209-212. 



Urrows. 1982. Videotex for Learning. Creative Computing, May, Vol. 
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8 #5: 50-60. 

van der Vyver, David H. (Ed.). 1982. Computers in Education: 
Proceedings of the South African Congress on Computer© in Education, 
Stel lenbosc^ ; Section 6 has 5 papers on CALL. 

van Schalkwijk, Harry J. 1982. Some multi-media projects -for courses* 
in computer studies. Educational Media International No. 1:19-22. 

Varvn, Jean. 1982. The Schoolhouse Apple. Softalk, May, Vol 2 #9: 
36-40. 

Varven, Jean. 1982. The Schoolhouse Apple. Softalk, June, Vol. 2 
#10: 207-210. 

Varven, Jean. 1982. The Schoolhouse Apple. Softalk <Der**mber>, Vol. 
3 *4: 239-246. 

Wager, Walter. 1981-82. Design Considerations for Instructional 
Computing Programs. Educational Technology Systems, Vol. 10 #3: 
261-270. 

Wall, Shavaun M. , and Nancy E. Taylor. 1982. Using Interactive 
Compute.- Programs in Teaching Higher Conceptual Skills: An Approach to 
Instruction in Writing. Educational Technology, Febt uary, Vol. 22 #2: 
13-17. 

Walz, D«, . 19G2. Artificial Intelligence. Scientific African, 

October, Vol. 247 #4: 118-133. 

Watt, Don. 1982. Which curr.^uter should a school buy? How to get the 
most for your ironey no matter what your budget. Popular Computing 2, 
2 (December): 140-144. 

Watt, Molly. 1982. What is LOGO? Creative Computing, October, Vol. 
8 #10: 112-129. 

Whitesides~Woo, Jill. 1982. When Does Your Company Need Interactive 
Discs? Educational and Industrial Television, June: 52-55. 

Woodruff, E. , C. Bereiter, and M. Scardamalia. 1981-2. On the road 
to computer-assisted compositions. Journal of Educational Technolqgy 
Systems 10, 2:133-148. 

Woodruff, Earl. 1982. Computers anil the composing process: An 
examination of computer-writer interaction. In Lawlor, Joseph <Ed.>. 
Computers in composition instruction. Los Alamito*>, CA: SWRL 
Educational Research and Development. pp. 31-45. 

Wresch, W. 1982. C iters in English class: Finally bayond grammar 
and spelling drillr. College English 44 f No. 5. 

Wyatt, David H. 1982. Computer-Assisted Instructions Individualized 
Learning in ESL/ESP. English for Special Purpose*, Jan/Feb, #58/59: 
1-3. 
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Zacchei , David. 1982. The Adventures and Exploits of the Dynamic 
Story Maker and Textman, or How Johnny Learns to Understand What He 
Reads. Classroom Computer News (May/June), Vol. 2 #5: 23-30. About 
computers and reading skills.* 

Furthermore: There is a review of software in Applied Psychology 3,4 
(Decei»oer, 1982;. 



* ~*= * 1983 * =*= * 

Ahl, David. 1983. Learning can be fun. Creative Computing 9, 4s 
98-143. 

Alatis, James E. 1983. The application of instructional technology 
to language learning. CALICO Journal (June) x, 1:9-12; 14. 

Amarel , li. 1983. The classroom: An instructional setting for 
teachers., students, and the computer. In A.C. Wilkinson (Ed.), 
Classroom computers and cognitive science. New York: Academic Press. 

Arceneaux, Charles D. 1983. A poor man's spelling verify program. 
Creative Computing 9,6 ( Jun) : 229-36. 

Arms, Valerie. 1983. Creating and recreating. College Composition 
and Communication (October) 34, 3:355-358. 

Baldwin, Mark Lewis. 1983. Where are we headed? A program to 
calculate the limits to growth. Creative Computing 9,5 (May) : 200-14. 

Balsam, Howard S. 1983. The Apocalypse equations. Creative 
Computing 9,5 (May): 196-9. 

Beach, Richard, and Lillian Bridwell. 1983. New direction, in 
composition research. New York: Guilford Press. 

Bean, John C. 1983. Computerized word-processing as an aid to 
revison. College Composition and Communication (May) 34, 2: 146-148. 

Bean, John C. 1983. Review of Computers in composition instruction; 
Joseph Law! or (ed. ) . Col 1 ege Composition and Communication (Qctooer) 
34, 3:368-9. 

bearden, Donna, 198Zj. The Voice of the turtle: A schoolhouse Apple 
tutorial: L^n. 3oftalk 4, 3 (November): 80-82. 

Bell, Trudy E. 1783. Learning to win. Personal Computing 7,4 
(Apri 1 ): 134-41 ; discusses criteria for successful computer — based 
educati onal games. 

Bell, Trudy E. (with Daniel T. Brooks). 1983. Copying computer 
software: What risks, what penalties? Personal Computing 7,5 
(May) : 131-4. 
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Bennett, Ruth L. 1983. First steps to computer literacy. CALICO 
Journal (September) 1, 2:10-13. 

Breininger, Lynn J., and Stephen Portch, 1983. A visit to Professor 
Cram: Attractive computer learning. College Composition and 
Communication (October) 34, 3:358-361. 

Bridwell, Lillian, Paula Reed Nacarrow, and Donald Ross. 1983. The 
writing process and the writing machine: Current research on word 
processors relevant t - the teaching of can*, sition. In Breach* 
Richard and Lillian Birdwell (Eds. ) . Now directions in composition 
research. New York: Gui 1 ford Press. pp. 381-398. 

Burke, Robert. 1983. CAI with PILOT. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prent ice-Hal 1 . 

Cage, Gary. 1983. Create-A-Venture. inCider 1,8 ( August ): ^4-90; 
soft copy available from Peter Lee, Dept. of Linguistics, U. of 
Wisconsin » 

Cassidy, Joan E. 1983. Using computers to teach foreign languages to 
adults. CALICO Journal (September) 1, 2:14-16. 

CI-.-pellE, Carol, and Joan Jamieson. 1983. Using informative feedback 
messages ii CALL courseware. TESOL Newsletter 17, 4 * (August ); 26-27. 

Chapel le, Carol, and Joan Jamieson. 1983. Recognition of student 
input in computer-assisted larguage learning. CALICO Journal 
(December) 1, 3: 7-9; 16. 

Clancy, William J. 1983. GUIDON. Journal of Computer-Based' 
Instruction 10, 1&2 (Summer ): 8-15; GUIDON is an ICAI discussion 
program. 

Collier, Richard M. 1983. The word processor and revision 
strategies. College Composition and Comruni cati on (May) 34, 2: 
149-155. 

Crichton, Michael. 1983. Predicting the future. Creative Computing 
9,3 (Mar) : 188-202. 

Culley, Gerald, and George Mulford. 1983. Foreign language teaching 
programs for microcomputers. Newark, Del.: University of Delaware. 

Daiute, Colette A. 1983. The compviter as stylus and audience. 
College Compos? t ion and Communication (May) 34, 2: 134-145. 

Lavies, G. , and J.J. Higgins. 1983. Computers, language, and 
language learning. London: Centre for Information on Language 
Teaching and Research (Information Guides #IG22) . 

Davison, Ned J. 1983. A, interactive concordance program for the 
small computer. CALICO Journal 1,1 (Jun)*24-6. 

DeBloois, Michael. 1982S. Single frame video for language 
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instruction. CALICO Journal (September) 1, 2:/ -9. 

DeChenne, James A. 1982-3. Traditional Media Made Interactive 
Through a Microcomputer /Video System. International Journal of 
Instructional hedia, Vol. 10 #1: 1-4. 



English, Randall- 1983. Problems in paradise: We will be 
disappointed with the computer. Electronic Education 2, 5: 24,38. 

Fitzgerald, Brian. 1983. The amazing maze Part 3-D. Softline 2,3 
(Jan) : 14-9. 



Fitzqerald, Brian. 1983. The ama;:ing maze in 3-D Part IV. Softline 
2,4 (Mar) 2 14-7. 

Fitzgerald, Frian. 1983. Thc5 amazing maze in 3-D Part V. Softlirte 

2,4 (May-Jun) s 14-7. (Two issues have same issue no. 4) 

Fleugelman, Andrew, and Jeremy Joan Hewes. Writing in the computer 
age2 Word processing skills -for every writer. New York; Doubleday. 

Gabel , David. 1983. What 9 s in a game? Have ypu ever wondered why 
some people sit -for hours at their computers playing what seemed tn be 
silly games? Well, there is reason to think those games aren't quite 
as silly as they seem. Personal Computing 7,4 (Apri 1 ): 63-69, 172. 

Galo, Larrie E. 1983. Montevi di sco: An anecdotal history of an 
interactive videodisc. CALICO Journal (June) 1, 1:42-46. 

Gayeski, Diane M. and David V. Williams. 19fao. Interactive 
Assessment. Instructional Innovator (February), Vol. 28 #2: 21-22. 
(About computer-video assessment programs) 

Gordon, Sheldon P. 1983. Professional report: Taculty training and 
development in academic computing. Journal of Computer-Based 
Instruction 10, 1&2: 51-54. 



Green, Robert E. 1983. Sliding into Computer Graphics. Audio-Visual 
Communicatons (February), Vol. 17 #2: 19-20, 48-49. (Interactive 
sUde and video con-figurations) 



Gr*ffin, William H. 1983. Can educational technology have any 
sigrn f z «ant impact on education? T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons 
in Education; November) 11, 3: 96-99. 

Grossman, Al vin. 1983. Times they are a ? changing. Paper presented 
at Hawaii Association -for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Conference - Computers & Technology: The Future is Now, Honolulu; 
available from HASCD. 

Hall r Keith A. 1983. Content structuring and question asking for 
computer — based education. Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 
10, 1&2 <Summer) 2 1-7. 

Hardin, Paul C. 1983. Ethics and computers: The "oil and water 11 mix 
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of the computer wor]d? CALICO Journal 'June) 1, 1:56-59. 

Harrison, J*S. 1983- Microcomputers and second language teaching: 0 
and A- Washington, DC: National Institute o-f Education. ERIC ED 232 
481. 

Heines, Jesse M. 1983. Basic concepts in knowl edge-b^sed systems. 
Machine Mediated Learning 1,1:65-95. 

Hemes, Jesse M. 1983. Screen design strategies for computer 
assisted instruction. Bi 1 lerica/Sedf ord, MA: Digital Press; reviewed 
by George Gerhold (1984) in Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 
11,3:101. 

Heines, Jesse M. , Jonathan Briggs, and Richard Ennals. 1983. Logic 
and recursion: The Prolog twist. Creative Computing 9,11 (Nov): 220-6; 
contrasts Basic, Pascal , Lisp, and mi cro-Prol og impl eraen tat ions of 
solution to a factorial recursion problem, thereby giving insights 
into the comparitive structui es of these computer languages. 

Hendricks, Harold, Junius L. Bennion, and Jerry Larson. Technology 
and Lanquage learning at BYU. CALICO Journal (December) 1, 3:23-^0. 

Hertz, R. 1983. Microcomputers in bilingual and foreign language: A 
guide and bibliography. ERIC ED 237 070 

Higgins, John. 1983. Computer assisted language learning. Language 
Learning 16,2:102-113. 

Higgins, John. 1983. Can computers teach? CALICO Journal l,2;4-6. 

Higgins, John. 1983. The computer as a communicative environment. 
TESOL Newsletter 17,6 (December ) :9. 

Holmes, G. 1983. Creating ESL courseware: Some possibilities. 
System 11,1:21,32. 

Howarth, Tony. 1983. Taking £ stand for ' omputers in education: How 
one teacher turned computer learning into a class act. Personal 
Computing 7,5 (May): 121-9. 

Howe II, Harold. 1983. Computers: The new kick in the schools. 
College Board Review 128, Summer: 24-32. 

Howe, Samuel F. 1983. Interactive video. Media and Methods 20,3 
(November) :8-l 1. 

Humes, Ann. 1983. An Interactive Instructional Program for 
Elementary and Middle School Students. The Computing Teacher 
(January), Vol. 10 #5* 60-61* 

Hutchinson, Beck and Lint Hutchinson. 1983. What +o Read: An 
-motated Bibliography. Instr^tiona\ Innovator (February), Vol. 28 
"*: 17-20. (An annotated listing of 38 periodicals.) 
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Hyam, Frank. 1983. New. CALICO Journal (December) i, 3:47-48. 

Jaeger, Bruce. 1983. Cavern Quest: An adventure game -for the Bally 
Arcade and Commodore Vic 20. Creative Computing 9,7 (Jul>:222~5. 

Jones, Nancy Baker, and Larry Vaughan <Eds. > . 1983. Evaluation of 
educational softwares A guide to guides. Chelmsford, MAs Northeast 
Regional Exchange, Inc. ED 237 064; abstracted in Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 12,1:27 (1985). 

Jones, Randall L. 1983. A CALI glossary for beginners. CALICO 
Journal (June) 1, 1:15-17. 

Joy, B.K, and A-P. Li an. 1983. The butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker: Some uses of dialogue generators in computer 
assisted foreign language learning, Australian Review of Applied 
Linguistics 6, 2:60-71. 

Joy, B.K., A-P. Lian, and I.R. Russell. 1983. Listening 
comprehension in foreign languages: Computing some possibilities. 
Babel (Journal of the Australian Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Association) 18, 2:15-30. 

Kearsley, » Hunter, and R. J. Seidel. 1983. T, decades of computer 
based insti actio'i projects: What have we learnedV T.H.E. Jcurnal 
(Technical Horizons in Education) 10, 3: 90-93. 

* 

Kennedy, Patricia H. 1983. Selecting computer software for a high 
school English course. English Journal (November) 72, 7:91-92. 

Kennedy, Robert E. , and Curtis l\. Cooper. 1983. Crossword puzzle 
pattern generator. Creative Computing 9,9 (Sep >: 252-256. 

Kenning, M.J., and M-M. Kenning. 1983. An introduction to 
computer-assisted language teaching. London: Oxford University Press. 

Kiefer, Kathleen E., and Charles R. Smith. 19F.3. Textual analysis 
with computers. Research in the Teaching of English 17, 3:101-214. 

Kimmt'l, Stephen. 1983. World Builder: A modest program for designing 
strange new worlds. Creative Computing 9,6 ( Jun) : 262-77. 

King, M. (Ed.). 1983. Parsing natural language. London: Academic 
Press. 

Kotler, Lome, and Kamala Anandam. 1983. A partnership of teacher 
and computer in teaching writing. College Composition ^nd 
Communication (October) 34, 3:361-367. 

Kowsary, Roy*;. 1983. Buenos dias, Senor Computer. This World (a San 
Francisco newspaper), Oct. 2: 17. 

Kreiter — Kurylo, Carolyn.* 1983. Computers and composition. The 
Wr i t i nq Instructor ( Summer > 2 , 4:1 74- 181. 
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kulik, J., R. Bangert, and G. Williams. 1983. Effects of 
computer-based teaching on secondary school students. Journal of 
Educational Psychology 75,1:19-26. 

Kwiatek, Kathy Krendl. 1982-3. New ideas in the workplace: Learning 
from interactive television. Journal of Educational Technology 
Systems 11,2:117-130. 

Lesgold, Alan M. , and Frederick Reif (Eds.). 1983. Computers in 
education: Realizing 1 ie potential. Report of a research conference, 
Pittsburg, PA, Nov. 2C-24. Washington, D.C.: Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement; ERIC ED 235 784; abstracted in Journal of 
Computer -Based Instruction 12,3:89 <1985). 

Levin, J. A., M.J. Boruta, and M.T. Vasconcel los. 1983. 
Microcomputer-based environments for writings A Writer'* Assistant. 
In A.C. Wilkinson (Ed-)* Classroom computers and cognitive science. 
New York: A ademic Press. 

Lewis, Derek R. 1983. Computer-assisted language learning a* the 
University of Dundee. CALICO Journal (December) 1, 3:10-12. 

Li an, A-P. 1983. Using scanners in the computer-assisted development 
of the writing skill in a foreign language. In Proceedings of the 
Conference on Computer -Ai ded Learning in Tertiary Education (CALITE), 
Br i sbane: 446-455. 

Lian, Andrew, and Christine Mestre. 1983. Toward genuine 
individual isation in language course development. Australian Review 
of Applied Linguistics 6, 2:1-19. 

Lines, Vardeil, and Dennis Martin. 1983. CAI Toolkit: A new 
authoring system for teaching languages. CALICO Journal (December) 1, 
3:43-45. 

Lipton, Gladys. 1983. The challenge of V\& computer in the 
classroom. ERIC/CLL News Bulletin 6,2 (Mar):??. 

Lofgreen, Charlotte D. 1983. Computers and college composition. 
CALICO Journal (June) 1, 1:47-50. 

Lower y, Bennie R. and Frederick G. Knirk. 1982-3. Micro-Computer 
Video Games and Spacial Visualization Acquisition. Journal of 
Educational Technology Systems, Vol. 11 #2: 155-166. 

Mann, UiHiam C. , and Christian Matthiesaen. 1983 (February). Nigel: 
A systematic grammar for text generation. Marina del Rey, CA: 
Univf?rsity of Southern California, Information Sciences Institute. 
ERIl. ED 231 335. 

Marcus, Stephen. 1983. Real-time gadgets with feedback; Special 
e-ffects in computer -assisted instruction. The Writing Instructor 
(Sammer) 2, 4:156-164. 

Markosian, L. and T. Ager. 1983. Applications of parsing theory to 
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computer assisted instruction. System 11,1:65-77. 

McCahill, P. 1983. CAI in ESL: One approach that has worked. TESt 
TaU 14,4:67-71. 

McCann, Patrick H. 1983. Methods for improving the , user-computer 
inter-face. San Da ego, CA: Navy Personnel Research and Development 
Center- ERIC ED 234 77* ; abstracted in Journal of Computer-Based 
instruction 12,1:27 (1985). 

McConnell, Barry. 1983. Jimex's novice-friendly keyboard gets high 
points. Electronic Education 2, 6: 30-32. 

Mead, William. 1983. A Course in CA.L.L. for an M.A. program in 
TESL. TESOL Newsletter 17,5 (October ): 13. 

Mehta, N. K. 1982-3. Computer -Based Examination Management System. 
Journal of Educational Technology Systems, Vol. 11 #2: 185-198. 

Melby, Alan K. 1983. The translation profession and the computer. 
CALICO Journal (June) 1, 1:55-57. 

Mimlitch, Thomas R. 1983. Adventures in WPL. Softalk 4, 3 
(November) : 131-144. 

Munro-Mavr ias, Sandra. 1983* Computer programming by kindergarten 
children using LOGO. Paper presented at the Association for Media and 
Technology in Education in Canada, Montreal; ERIC ED 237 066} 
abstracted in Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 12,3:89 (1985). 

O'Neil, Fred. 1983. Water ford School and the WICAT Education 
Institute: An alternative model for CAI and development research. 
CALICO Journal (June) 1, l:18-23;54. 

Otto, Sue K. , and James P. Pusack. 1983. Stringing us along: 
Programming for foreign language CAI. CALICO Journal 1,2 
(Sep) : 26-33, 47. 

Pc^ntiel, Mindy, and Becky Peters n. 1983. 3r hool -f r i endl y computers: 
The media specialist's key role. Media and Methods 20,3 
(November) : 15-17. 

Paramskas, E. M. 1983. Courseware-software interfaces: Some de' igns 
and some problems. CALICO Journal (December) 1, 3:4-6. 

Paul, Terri, and Don Payne. 1983. Computer -assi sted instruction: 
Teaching and learning from basic writers. The Writing Instructor 
(Summer) 2, 4:193-199. 

Pederson, El ray L. 1 983. Computer-assi sted eval uat i on of student 
papers: I can write anything you can write - faster and better. 
CALICO Journal (September) 1 „ 2:39-42. 



Phillips, Robert. 1983. A BASIC match routine for CAI. MICRO 
57:81-85. 
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Pinho, Fred. 1933. Medieval combat. Creative Computing 9,5 
(May) s 230-8. 

Pusack, J. 1983- Answer processing and error correction in -foreign 
language CALL- System 11,1:53-64. 

Putnam, Constance E. Foreign language instructional technology: The 
state of the art. CALICO Journal (June) 1, 1:35-41. 

Radin, Stephen, and Harold M. Greenberg. 1983. Computer lit. racy for 
school admin i strators and supervisors. Lexington, MA: D.C. Health & 
Co. 

Raqosta, Marjorie. 1933. Computer-assisted instruction and 
compensatory educ«,.gn: A longitudinal analysis. M^hine Mediated 
Learning 1, 1:97-127. 

Reed, Mary Jac M. , and Lynn H. Smith. 1983. Developing l^rge CAI 
packages. CALICO Journal (December) 1, 3:13-16. 

Reid, Joyj, Peggy Lind&t*-om, Maggie McCaffrey, and Doug Ursc- . 
Computer-assisted te>:t analysis for ESL students. CALICO Journal 
(December) 1, 3:40-42. 

Root, Jock. 1983. Dungeon Fun Part 1: He was going It hit me, so I 
hit him back first. Softline 2,5 (Jul -Aug ): 14-8. 

Root, Jock. 1983. Dungeon Fun Level Two: All dressed up and 
someplace to go. Softline 2,6 <Sep-0ct ) : . ?~6. 

Root, J^~k. 1983. The Snhoolhouse Apple. Softalk 4, 3 (November): 

75-80.. 

Rose, Ken. 1983. Adventures in adventuring: Basically, another 
adventure. Softline 2,3 (Jan):22-7. 

Rose, Ken. 1983. Adventures in adventuring: Challenge of the 
adventure writers guild. Softline 2,4 (Mar) 28-9, 

Rose, Ken. 1983. Adventures in adventuring: Return of the Teddy. 
SoftUne 2,5 (Jul -Aug ): 8-12. 

Roussel le, John R. 1983. Purega: A management deci si on game. 
Creative Computing 9,10 (Oct ): 272-281 . 

Rowe, A. Allen. 1983. CEG0LLE: A new kind of language learning. 
Creative Computing 9, 4: 190-200. 

Rumelhart, David E. , and Donald A. Norman. 1983 (June). 
Representation in memory. San Diego: California University, Center 
for Human Information Processing. ERIC ED 235 770. 

Russel, John R. 1983. On getting started. CALICO Journal (June) 1, 
1:51~H3. 
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Sanders, David, and Roger Kenner. 1983. Whither CAI? The need -For 
communicative courseware. System 11, 1:33-39. 

Sandler, Corey. 1983. Coming attraction: The super video instructor. 
PC Magazine, August: 185-188. 

Scebold, C. Edward. 1983. Equal time. CALICO Journal (June) 1, 
1: 13-14. 

SchJieve, Paul L. and John I. Young. 1983. How to Produce 
Interactive Learning Programs. Instructional Innovator 28,2 
(February) : 28-31. 

Schneiderman, Ben, Robert Hill, Ruben Jacob, and Wally Mah. 1983. An 
empirical comparison of two PLATO text editors. Journal of 
Computer -Based Instruction 10, 1&2: 43-50. 

Schrupp, David M. , Michael D. Bush, and Gunther A. Mueller. 1983. 
Klavier im Haus - An interactive experiment in foreign language 
instruction. CALICO Journal (September) 1, 2:17-21. 

Schug, Peter. 1983. Animated hi-res sailboat. Creative Computing 
9, 7 (Jul ): 206- 19. 

Schwartz, Jack. 1983. Languages and systems for computer-aided 
instruction. Machine Mediated Learning I* 1:5-39- 

Selfe, Cynthia A. f and Billie J. Wahlstrom. 1983. The benevolent 
beast: Computer -assi sted instruction for the teaching of writing. The 
Writing Instructor (Summer) 2, 4:183-192. 

Sheingold, Karen, Janet H. Kane, and Mari E. Endreweit. 1983. 
Microcomputer use in schools: Developing a research agenda. Harvard 
Educational Review 53 (November), 4:412-432. 

Sheridan, James. 1983. Software should be written by writers. 
CALICO Journal (December) 1, 3:17-19. 

Shur, Paul. 1983. ? Boob tube* saves face. Electronic Education 2, 
6: 13-14. 

Siegel, Martin A., and A. Lynn Misselt. 1983 (March). An adaptive 
feedback and review paradigm for computer-based drills. CERL Report 
E-25* Hrbana, IL: University Illinois, Computer-Based Education 
Reset -C Lab. ED 234 754. 

Smith, William H. and 01 en R. Pearson. 1982-3. GRAMR1: A Computer 
Program for Instruction in Formal Syntax. Journal af Educational 
Technology Systems, Vol. 11 #2: 167-184. 

Soemarmo, Marmo. 1983. Programming for misspelled extended input. 
CALICO Journal 1,3 (Dec)s31~9. 

Sokoloff, Harris. 1^983. Funding: If others can do it, so can you. 
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Media and Methods 20,3 (November ): 12; suggests 11 sources of funding 
for CBE projects. 

Soloway, Elliot, Eric Rubin, Beverly Woolf, Jeffrey Bonar, and W. 
Lewis Johnson- 1983. MENO-II: An AI~based programming tutor. 
Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 10, 1&2: 35-42. 

Southwel 1 , Michael G. 1983. Computer-assisted instruction in 
composition at York College/CUNY: Grammar for basic writing students. 
The Writing Instructor (Summer) 2, 4:165-173. 

Standiford, Sally N. , Kathleen Jaycox, and Anne Auten- 1983. 
Computers in the English classroom: A primer for teachers. Urbana: 



Steely, D. 1983. Instructional design end CAI. In D.O. Harper and 
J.H- Stewart (Eds.), Run: Computer education. Monterey,, CA: 
Brooks/Cole- pp- 126-128- 

Steffin, Sherwin. 1983- Thinking a program. Softline 2, 4: 21. 

Stfnnberg, E.R- 1983- Problem complexity and the transfer of 
st cttegies in computer-presented problems. American Educational 
Research Journal 20,1:13-28. 

Stevens, Albert, and Bruce Roberts- 1983- Quantitative and 
qualitative simulation in computer based training. Journal of 
Computer -Based Instruction 10, 1&2: 16-19. 

Stevens, Vance. 1983. Review of- English lessons on PLATO. TESOL 
Quarterly 17, 2: 293-300. 

Stevens, Vance. 1983. A report of a project illustrating the 
feasibility of video/computer interface for use in ESL. CALICO 
Journal 1, 1: 27-30, 50. 

Stowbridge, Marc D. and Peter Kugel . 1983. Learning to 1 earn by 
learning to play. Creative Computing 9,4: 180-188. 

Strei , Gerry. 1983. Format for the evaluation of courseware used in 
computer-assisted language instruction (CALI). CALICO Journal 
(September) 1, 2:43-46. 

Tuman, Walter Vladimir. 1983. boris and MENTOR: The application of 
CAI. CALICO Journal (^une) 1, Is 60-61; 59. 

Tyler, John G. 1983. Your Prescription for CAI Success. 
Instruc anal Innovator (February), Vol. 28 #2s 25-27. "CAI design 
requires new strategies that marry the computer's capabilities with 
the needs of the learner and the curriculum." 

Varven, Jean. 1983. The schoolhousc* Apple. Softalk 3, 5: 228-235. 

Venesky, R. 1983. Evaluating computer-assisted instruction on its 
own terms. In A.C. Wilkinson (Ed-), Classroom computer© and cognitive- 
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science. New York 5 Academic Press. 

Wall j, Elizabeth S. 1983. Using the computer in the classroom; a 
review. Electronic Education 2, 5: .23. 

Wall, Elizabeth S. 1983. Microcomputers for adult learning, David G. 
Gueulette (Ed.), Follett Publishing Co.,, Chicago; a review. 
Electronic Education 2 ? 6: 33-34. 

Weible, David. 1983. The foreign language teacher as courseware 
author. CALICO Journal (June) 1, 1:62-64. 

White, Mary Alice. 1983. Synthesis of research on electronic 
1 earning. Educational Leadership 40, 8: 13-15. 

Wise, Richard E. 1982-3. Analyzing the Cost-Effectiveness of 
Computer-Based Training. International Journal of Instructional 
Media, Vol. 10 #1: 87-94. 

Withey, Margaret M. 1983. The computer and writing. English Journal 
(November) 72, 7:24-31. 

Woodruff, E.j, C. Be^eiter, and M. Scardamalia. 1983. Computers and 
the composing process: An examination of computer-writer interaction. 
EC00 Bulletin (Educational Computing Organization of Ontario) 
4,2:41-45. 

Words at the Flick of a Key. 1983. Time, March 14: 61. An article 
about Bank Street Writer. 

Wresch, William. Computers and composition instruction: An update. 
College English 45 (Dec): 794-9. 

Wyatt, David H. 1983. Computer-assisted language learning comes of 
age. TESOL Newsletter 17, 3: 9. 

Wyatt, David H. 1933. Three major approaches to developing 
conputer-assi sted language learning materials for microcomputers. 
CALICO Journal (September) 1, 2:34-38. 

Wyatt, David H. 1983. Computer-assisted learning in ESL. 
Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Zinsser, William. 1983. Writing with a word processor. New York: 
Harper S< Row. 

(No author given). 1983. Foreign language softwares What? Where? How 
good? Northeast Conference Newsletter No. 13:26-30. 



* * 1984 * =*= * 



Adams, James A. 1984. Networked computers promote computer literacy 
and computer-assisted instruction. T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons 
in Education) 11,8 (Way): 95-9. 
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Akst, Geoffrey (Ed.)- 1984. Microcomputers and basic st. ills in 
college: Applications in reading, writing, English as a second 
language, and mathematics. New York: The Instructional Resource 
Center, CUNY. 

Ambrosie, Frank. 1983-84. Pac Man and Theory Z. International 
Journal of Instructional Media 11,2:111-115. 

Anderson, John J. 1984. Acorn: A tall oak in education. Creative 
Computing 10, 10 (October) : 40-42. 

Ariew, Robert. 1984. Le Francais par ordinateur and beginning French 
software programs. Northwest Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages Newsletter 16 (September ): 16-22. 

Ariew, Robert. 1984. Computer-assisted foreign language materials: 
Advantages and limitations. CALICO Journal 2, 1 (September): 43-47. 

Avner , Allen, Stanley Smith, and Paul Tencsar. 1984. CBI authoring 
tools: Effects on productivity and quality. Journal of Computer-Based 
Instruction 11,3 (Summer ): 85-89. 

Bagnall, Keith M. , Michael Szabo, Steve Halls, and William Jensen. 
1984. The evolution of an authoring system on PLATO. Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 11,3 (Summer) :76-77. 

Baker, F.B. 1984. Technology and testing: State of the art and 
trends for the future. Journal of Educational Measurement 
21,4:399-406. (Special Issue) 

Baker, Robert L. 1984. An experience with voice-based learning. 
CALICO Journal 1 (March), 4: 17-1 v. 

Baker, Robert L. 1984. Foreign-language software: The state of the 
art or Pick a card, any (flash) card. CALICO Journal 2, 1 
(September): 6-10,27. 

Baker, Robert L. 1984. Foreign character font (FCF) . 16 report. 
CALICO Journal 2,2 (December ): 9-18; lists dozens of vendors of foreign 
character font programs. 

Baltra, Armando. 1984. An EFL classroom in a mystery house. TES0L 
Newsletter 18,6 (December )z 15. 

Bass, George M. , and Harvey W. Perkins. 1934. Teaching critical 
thinking sKix^s with CAI. Electronic Learning 4,2 (October ): 32, 34, 96. 

Barker, Philip G. 1984. MUMEDALA: An approach to multi-media 
authoring. British Journal of Educational Technology 15,1 
(January) : 4-13. 

Behmer, Daniel Edward. 1984. The teacher /pupi 1 /computer partnership 
in instructional computing. CALICO Journal 1,5 ( June) : 9-1 1 . 
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Dell, Gregory M. , and W.D. Hagamen. 1983-84. A tutorial system (ATS) 
■for personal computers. Journal of Educational Technology Systems 
12, 1:47-66. 

Biaqie, Louis. 1984. Public domain software. TESOL Newsletter 18 ? 3 
(June) s 11. 

Bingham, Ma-garet H. 1984. A thVee-phase planning model -for 
microcomputer use . T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education) 
12,2 (September) : 96-101. 

Blai, Boris, Jr. 1983-84. Learner individual differences and 
differentiated educational practices. International Journal of 
Instructional Media 11,2:97-110. 

Bloneyer, Robert L. 1984. Computer-based foreign language 
instruction in Illinois schools. CALICO Journal 1 (March), 4:35-44. 

Bork, Alfred. 1984. Producing computer based learning material at 
the Educational Technology Center. Journal of Computer-Based 
Instruction 11,3 (Summer ): 78-81 . 

Bark, Alfred. 1984. Education and computers: The r»cuation today and 
some possible futures. T.H.E. Journal 12,3 (October ): 92-97. 

Bork, Alfred. 1984. Computers in the schools. Creative Computing 
(November > . 

Boyden, Patrick. 1984. Computer software copyright. Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruct i on 1 1 ? 4 (Autumn > : 125-128. 

Bradley, Virginia N. 1983-84 The surface features of four 
microcomputer reading programs. Journal of Educational Technology 
Systems 12,3:221-232. 

Braun, Ludwig. 1983-84. Report on educational technology. Journal 
of Educational Technology Systems 12,2:109-136. 

Brown, Pearson. 1984. Everything you always wanted to know about 
computers (but were afraid to ask). TESQL France News 5 ? 1 
(Autumn) : 32-35. 

Brown, Steven, George C. Grossman, and Nicola Pol on. 1984. 
Educational software reviews: Where are they? The Computing Teacher 
12,1 (August /September ) : 33-37. 

Brownfield;, Sally. 1984. Computer-assisted ESI. research. CALICO 
Journal 2,1 (Sep):20-3; incidentally, the article, which describes and 
lists programs used in reading, is mistitled due to an editorial 
error . 

Bruce;, Kay. 1984. Computer-based teaching materials. TESOL France 
News 5,1 ( Aut umn ) : 50-5 1 . 

Camuse, Ruth (Ed.). 1984. Microcomputers in Education Conference: 
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Literacy plus. Rockville, MD: Computer Science Press; reviewed by 
Greg kearsley < 1 98f^> in Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 12,3:87. 

Canale, Michael, Graham Barker, Monique Bel anger, Kathy MacRury, 
Robert S. McLean, and Ronald G. Ragsdale. 1984. Microcomputer 
software for the language arts in Ontario: Survey and analysis 5 . 
Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (OISE) - 

i2*rrier n Carol, Gayle Davidson, Verna Hiqson, and Michael Williams. 
1984, Selection of options by tield independent and dependent 
children in a computer-based concept lesson. Journal of 
Computer -Based Instruction 11,2 (Spring) : 49-54. 

Case, R. and C. Bereiter. 1984. From behaviourism to cognitive 
behaviourism to cognitive development: Steps in the evolution of 
instructional design. Toronto: OISE, Centre for Applied Cognitive 
Science. 

Chandler, Daniel. 1984. Exploring English with microcomputers. 
U.t.: Council for Educational Technology. 

Chapel le, Carol- 1984. Do E3L teachers need to know anything about 
computer-assisted language learning? TESOL/Teacher Education Interest 
Section Newsletter 1,2 (Fall):2-3. 

Chapel le, Carol, and Joan Jamieson. 1984- Language Lessons an the 
PLATO IV system. In Wyott, David H- (Ed.). Computer -assi sted 
language instruction. Oxford, UK/New Yor!;r Pergamon Press. pp. 
1^-20. Reprinted fro*^ System 1 1 „ 1 (1981). 

Chisolm, Allison- 1984. Electronic mail in the classroom: A teaching 
tool for the future. EDUNET News 33 (Fall):3-4. 

Cole, Peter, Robert Lebowitz, and Robert Hart. 1984. Teaching Hebrew 
with the aid of computers: The Illinois program- Computers and the 
Humanities 18,2:87-99. 

Cook, V.J. 1984. Communication games with a microcomputer. World 
Language English, 3/2. 

Croolall, David. 1984. Computer -assi sted simulations. FESOL France 
News 5,1 (Autumn) : 44-43. 

Curt in, Constance, and Stanley Shinall. 1984. Computer -assi sted 
reading lesions. CALICO Journal 1,5 (June) : 12-16. 

Daiqish, Gerard M. 1984. ESL computer-assisted research and 
individualised CAI. In Akst, Geoffrey (Ed.). Microcomputers and 
basi c skills in college: Applications in reading, writing, English as 
a secor.d language, and mathematics. New York.: The Instructional 
Resource Center, CUNY. pp. 55-57. 

Dslgish, Gerard M. 1994. Computer-assisted E3L research. CALICO 
Journal 2,2 (December ): 32-37. 
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David, Austin- 1983-84- The electronic blackboard: Potential for 
developing the world's education- Journal of Educational Technology 
3 /stems 12,1:33-94. 

Davies, Alan- 1984. Computer -assi sted language testing- CAl ICO 
Journal 1,5 (June) : 41-42, 48. 

Davison, Ned J. 1984- From research 'o elementary language stills- 
CALICO Journal 2,1 (Sep): 14-19. 

DeChenne, James A- 1933-84- Laboratory instruction: An alternative 
delivery system- International Journal of Instructional Media 
11,3:273-276- 

Decoo, Wilfried (Ed->- 1984. Computer and language instruction. 
Gent: Belgium Assoc! aci on -for Applied Linguistics (H. Dunantlaan 1, 
90UO Gent ) . 

Decoo, Wilfried. 1984. An application o-f didactic criteria to 
courseware evaluation. CALICO Journal 2,2 (December ): 42-46. 

Del low, Donald, and Lawrence Poole (Eds.). 1984. Microcomputer 
applications in administration and instruction. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass . 

Dennis, J. Richard, and Robert J. Kansky. 1984. Instructional 
computing- Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

DuBrucq, Denyse C. 1984. If the TactilEar can bring hearing to the 
deaf, what can it do for those learning a new language? CALICO 
Journal 1,5 ( June) : 1*7-30, 48. 

Dunkel , Patricia. 1984. Audio-enhancement of computer-assisted 
language learning courseware. TESOL/Teacher Education Interest 
(section Newsletter 1 (Summer), 1:4. 

Dupler, Myrna- 1984. It's not Pac-Man, but it's popular. English 
Journal 73,3 (March) : 96-99. 

Durban, Chris. The best CALL programs in France today. TESOL France 
News, 5,1 (Autumn ): 29-32. 

Ellis, Gail. 1984. CALL: A new source of motivation. TESOL France 
News 5,1 (Autumn) : 35-36. 

England, Elaine. 1984. Design and evaluation issues in l,AL 
materials. CALICO Journal 2, 1 (September): 11-13,27. 

Fen ^weather , F.G., and A.F. O'Neal- 1984. The impact of advar\:ed 
authoring systems on CAI productivity. Journal of Computer-B.'.sed 
Instruction 11,3 (Summer ) : 90-94. 

Ferreira, Linda, Susan Sklar, and Annalee Kaqan. 1984. Computers as 
rpalia: Using existing software to develop ESL conmuni cati 1 1 ■ skills. 
Paper presented at the 18th Annual TESOL Convention, Houston, March 
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6-t x. 

Fisher, Glrnn, and LeRoy Finkel. 1934. The computer Sab: Where it 
help*-* and where it doesn't. Electronic Learning 4,2 (Oct ober ) : 52« 

Fletcher, J.D. 1984. Professional report: CBI research and 
development centers - WICAT Education Institute. Journal of 
Computer -Based Instruct i on 11,1 (Winter ): 28. 

Fn?:, J. 1984. Computer assisted vocabulary learning. English 
Language Teaching Journal 38,1:27-33. 

Frase, Lawrence T. 1984. Knowledge;, information, ana action: 
Requirements for automated writing instrurtir .. Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 11,2 (Spring): 55* ?. 

Futrell, Mynga K. , and Paul Geisert. 1984. The well-trained 
computer: Designing systematic instructional materials for the 
classroom microcomputer. Englewood Cliffs, N J : Educatior- i Technology 
F'ubl x cati nn=>. 

Gernsbacher Morton Ann. 1934. Educating with computers: Insights 
from cognitive psychology (and video games). In The computer: 
Extension of the human mind. ERIC. Summarized in C.A.L.L. Digest, 
Spring; reports on applications of research into cognitive psychology 
to CAI. 

Gindle, John F. , and Joseph G. Gindle. 19S4. Interactive videodisc 
technology and its applications for education. T.H.E. (Technical 
Horizzons in Education) Journal 12,1 ( August ): 93-7 . 

Goodfried, Arthur. 1984. Don't CALL us, we" 11 call you. TESOL 
France- New-- 5,1 (Autumn ): 48-50. 

Grayson, Lawrence P. 1984. An overview of computers in U.S. 
education. T.H.E. (Technical Horizons in Education) Journal 12,1 
(August ) : 78-83. 

Hackenberg, Robert G. 1984. GENERATE: A natural language sentence 
generator. CALICO Journal 2,2 (December ): 5-8. 

He-ihn, Jung Sun. 1983-84. An exploratory study of the relationship 
between learner cognitive styles and three different teaching methods 
used to teach computer literacy with the Pittsburg Information 
Retrieval System (PIRETS) . International Journal of Instructional 
Media 11 ,2: 147-158. 

Hammer , Carl . 1984. Telecommunications and network trends. T.H.E. 
Journal (Technical Horizons in Education) 11,8 (May): 100-3. 

Hetnnafin, Michael J. 1984. Options for authoring instructional 

interactive video. Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 11,3 
(Summer ) : 98-toO. 

Harper , Di anne, and Francis M. Dwyer. 1983-84. The effect of 
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visualisation in teaching grammatical concepts in foreign language 
instruction. International Journal of Instructional Media 

1} , 3: 223-233 . 



H^rtig, Gordon. 1984- Implementing CAI in a university learning 
center . Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 11,4 (Autumn) : 1 13-3 16. 

Healey, Deborah- 1984. Free or cheap sources of information and 
material. TESOL Newsletter 18,4 (August) s 15. 

HecU William C. , and Patrice E. Grimm. 19&4. EASE; Easy authoring 
sy stem for educators- Journal of Computer -Based Instruction 11,3 
(Summer) : 72-73. 



Hertn, Robert M- A software evaluation guide for the language arts. 
1984. CALICO Journal 1,5 (June?) : 21-23, 48. 

Higgins, John. 1984. Reading and risk-taking: A role for the 
computer. English Language Teaching Journal 38,3:192-198. 

Higgsns, John, and Tim Johns. 1984. Computers in language learning. 
Reading, Mass: Addison -Wesley (Copublished with Collins, Ltd, London, 
1983). 



Hillelsohn, Michael J. 1984, Benchmarking Authoring Systems. 
Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 11,3 (Summer ): 95-97. 

Hi nes, Stephen J. 1983—34. The effect of mode of visual presentation 
on brain wave production. International Journal of Instructional 
Media 11,3:235-248. 



Holmes, Glyn. 1984. Creating CAL courseware: Some possibilities. In 
Wyatt, David H„ (Ed.). Computer-assisted language instruction. 
Oxford, UK/New York: Pergamon Press. pp. 21-32. Reprinted from 
System 11,1 (1981) . 

Hcpe, Geoffrey R. , Heimy F. Taylor, and James P. Pusack. 1984. Using 
computers in teaching foreign languages. ERIC: Center for Applied 
Li ngui sti cc. 

Hortin, John A., and Fred A. Teague. 1983-84. Use of visualisation 
in problem solving: A comparison of American and African students. 
International Journal of Instructional Media 11,2:141-146. 

Imogie, Abraham Inanoya. 1983-84. The communication factor tn 
educational innovation in developing countries: The case of 
instructional media in a Nigerian university context. International 
Journal of Instructional Media 11,1:81++ 

Ingersoli, Gary M., and Carl B. Smith. 1984. Availability and growth 
o-f microcomputers in American schools. T.H.E. (Technical Horizons in 
Education) Journal 12,1 ( August ): 84-7. 

Ingorsoll, Gary M. , Carl B. Smith, and Peggy Elliot. 1983-84. 
Attitudes of teachers and reported availability of microcomputers in 
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American schools. International Journal of Instructional Media 

Jamieson, Joan, and Carol Chapel le. 1984. Prospects in 
computer-assisted language learmnq. CATESQL Occasional Papers 
10: 1-21'. 

Jamieson, Joan, and Carol Chapel le. 1984. Writing ESL courseware: 
Where do I begin - and end 0 TESQL/Computer Assisted Language Learning 
Newsletter 1,1 (December ): 9-12. 

Jarvis, Stan. 1984. Language learning technology and alternatives 
-for public education. CALICO Journal 1 (March), 4:11-16. 

Judd, Dorothy H. , and Robert C. Judd. 1984. Mastering the micro: 
Using the mi crcfcomputer in the elementary school classroom. Glen view, 
IL s Scott, Koresman & Co. 

t amour i, Anita L. 1983-84. Computer-based training: A cognitive 
frameworf -for evaluating systems" designs. International Journal of 
Instructional Media 12,4:287-309; also in Journal of Educational 
Technology Systems 12,4: 287-310* 

lay, A. 1984. Computer software. Scientific American 251,3 
(September ) . 

Klass, Ronald. 1984, The TenCORE language and authoring system for 
the IBM Personal Computer. Journal of Computer -Based Instruction 13. ,3 
(Summer ) : 70-71 . 

Lleiman, Glenn. 19S4. Brave new schools: How computers can change 
education. reston, VA: Reston Publishing Co.; reviewed by Susan Keves 
(3935) in C.U.E. 8, ls21. 

I- lei man, Glenn M. , and Mary M. Humphrey. 1984. Computers make 
special education more effective and fun. Creative Computing 10,10 
(October) : 96-101. 

fretschmer, Joseph C. 1984. Teach >g BASIC: Why not start with 
qamcs? The Computing Teacher 12,1 august /September ): 24-26. 

I .end a, Ruth h. 1984. ^."eating coursewares A beginner's guide. New 
Vorh Harper and Row. 

Lnr sen, Mark D. 1984. Persistent problems of computer-assisted 
instruction. CALICO Journal 1,5 ( June) : 31 -34 • 

La^t, Rpx. 1984. Language teaching and the microcomputer. Oxford: 
Basi I B 1 ctcl wel I . 

Lav i n Art. 1983-84. Learning communication and learning technology: 
Models and concepts. International Journal of Instructional Media 
It, 1:67-80. 

Lcqqet, Stanton (Ed.). 1984. Microcomputers go to school: Where and 
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how to qet the most from them. Chicago, IL: Teach 41 em. Inc. 

Lenat , D.B. 1984. Computer software for intelligent systems. 
Scientific American 251,3 (September >: 204-213. 

Leuhrmann, Art. 198*. Commentary: How many computers do we really 
need"' Electronic Learning 4,3 (November /December ): 24. 

Lewin, Ann White. 1993-84. Microcomputers in informal learning 
centers. Journal of Educational Technology Systems 12, 2s 159-170. 

Lxan, A~P. 1984. Aspects of answer-evaluation in traditional 
computer-assisted language learning. In Russell, E.li. (Ed.), 
Proceedings of the 2nd CALTITE Congress, Brisbane, University of 
Queensland. pp. 150-160* 

Long, Kathleen Truxaw, and Ellen C. Squire. 1984. Courseware's Apple 
Authoring System. Journal of Computer-Based Instruction 11,3 
(Summer) : 74-75. 

Lopez , Mario. 1984. Resource centres in departments of higher 
education: A survey in Great Britain. British Journal of Educational 
Technology 15,1 (January) : 52-67. 

Lnrits, Don. 1984. Can courseware pass the TOEFL" 1 TESOL Newsletter 
38 (April), 2:7. 

Luhukay, Joseph ^.P. 1984. Computer technology and national 
development. TESOL Newsletter 18,5 (October ) : 27. 

Marfcosian, Lawrence Z., and Tryg A. Ager . 1984. Implications of 
parsing theory to computer-assisted instruction. In Wyatt, David H. 
'.Ed.). Computer-assisted language instruction. Oxford, UK/New York: 
f-'ergamon Press. pp. 65-77. Reprinted from System 11,1 (1981). 

Martin, William R. , and Robert A. Gray. 1983-84. Computerphobi a, 
human relations - and the media specialist; In-servicing with a full 
hand. International Journal of Instructional Media 11,3:277++ 

Marty, F. 1984. Computer-aided instruction, language teachers, and 
trie man of the year. In Savignon, S. and M. Berns, (Eds.), 
Initiatives in communicative language teaching. Reading, MA: 
Addisorv-Wesl ey . pp. 155-166. 

Mcheo, Macey. 1984. Entering the world of high trch. TTT Review 
(November) : 16,20. 

Merrill, M. David, and Larry E. Wood. 1984. Computer guided 
instructional design. Journal of- Computer -Based Instruction J 1,2 
(Spring) : 60-63. 

Morrill, Paul F.< and David Salisbury. 1984. Research on drill and 
practice strategies. Journal of Computer -Based Instruction 11,1 
(Winter) : 19-21. 
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Moore, David M- 1983-84- The learning resources center and the 
community college - Part I. International Journal of Instructional 
Media 11,3:195-204. 

Mroz, Henry, and Harvey Lawner. 1984. Realizing the educational 
potential of microcomputers. T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in 
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(June) :45~4^ 

fcicher*, Herman U. 1985. Computer -assisted instruction in beginning 
college German: An experiment. CALICO Journal 2,3 (March) r 18-24, 43- 

Tripp, Steven D- 1985. A Japanese word processor for the Apple. 
CALICO Journal 2,4 ( June) s 21-23- 

van Dijk, Tim A.M-, F. Gastkemoer, J. Moonen, and W. Romeijn. 1985* 
Motives for CAI in post-secondary education. Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction 12, 1 <Wi nter ) : 8-1 1 „ 

Weal, Elizabeth- 1985. Software for budding young writers: 
Storymakers can help youngsters blossom. A+ 3,4 (Apr 3 1 ): 34-39. 

Wesley, Beth Eddinger, Gerald H. Krockover„ and Charles R* Hicks. 
1985. Locus of control and acquisition of computer literacy. Journal 
of Computer-Based Instruction 12,1 (Winter ): 12-16. 

Williams, Dennis A. 1985. How one school does it right. Personal 
Computing * ? 9 (Sep):8u-88; includes Status report on computers in 
schools, p- 88. 

Williams, Steven E. 1985. Ice cream van. Creative computing 11,9 
(3ep):94~5; describes variation on "lemonade stand" simulation 
program, includes program listing. 
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Wilson, Lois S. 1985. T ICC IT: A computer-based success s 4 ..ory. 
F.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons m Education) 12,7 (Ma "ch ) : 94-5. 

Wyatt, David H. 1985. Intelligent CALL. CALL News and Reviews 



Also: there i s an article on an artificially intelligent LISP-based 
tutorial (expert system) in Byte, April 1985. 



ADC IS (Association -for the Development of Computer-Based Instruction 
Systems), Computer Center, Western Washington University,, Bellingham, 
Washington 98225; conferences, interest group activities, 
pub I i cations 

Apple Education Foundation; Apple Computer, Inc., 10201 N. DeAnza 
Blvd, Cupertino, CA 95014 

Association for Computer -Assi sted Learning, Educational Computing 
Section, Chelsea College, University of London, Friese Green House, 
Chelsea Manor St., London 5w3 6LX 

Association for Literary and Linguistic Computing (ALLC) , Literary and 
Linguistic Computing Centre, Sidgwick Site, Cambridge CB3 9DA 

Bibliographic Retrieval Services, 1200 Route 7, Latham, New York 
12110; has database of instructional software available for use with 
microcomputers 

Bilingual Educators for Computer Assistance (BECA), Campus Box 136, 
Texas AS<I University, Kingsville, TX 78363. 

British Council, 20 Carlton House Terrace, London SWlY SAP, Centre for 
Ir. formation on Language Teaching and Research (CILT) ; has annotated 
Specialised Bibliography B32 <1982) on CALL, among other resources 

CALICO (Computer Assisted Language Instruction Consortium), 3078 JkHB, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 84602 

CALL-IS (Computer -Assisted Language Learning-Intercast Section of 
TES0L), '/. Head, Learning Laboratories, Concordia University, 1455 
deMai sonneuve West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3G-1M8 

CHIME (Clearinghouse of Information on Microcomputers in Education), 
108 Gunderson, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, OK 74078 

CONDUIT, University of Iowa/Oakdale, P.O. Box 388, Iowa City, Iowa 



*#- 



RESOURCE GUIDE 
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I. Organizations and Clearing Houses 
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52244. (Publication called Pipeline, Software clearing house) 

Council -for Educational Technology in the United Kingdom (CE7), 3 
Devonshire St-, London WIN 2BA 

EDUNET (EDUCOM) , P.O. Box 364, Princeton, NJ 08540. (Promotes sharmq 
of computer-based resources. ) 

The English Microlab Registry, 1211 47th St., Lubbock TX 79412; a 
database of -facilities in language-related departments in colleges and 
universities using microcomputers for teaching and research in 
composi ti on 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics, Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1118 22nd St., N.W., Washlr gton, D.C. 20037s Search 
"Computer-Assisted Instruction in Second Languages 11 (915); 
Microcomputers in elementary and secondary educations A guide to the 
resources (1983) contains information similar to that in this 
bibliography; also has mi nibibl iographies, books on CALL, etc- 

EZUG (Educational ZX-80/81 Users Group) % Eric Deeson, Highgate 
School, Birmingham, B12 9DS 

International Council for Computers in Edi cation (ICCE), U. of Oregon, 
1787 Agate St-, Eugene, QR 97403; class and workshop resources, etc. 

Micro Users in Schools and Education (MUSE), Freepost, Bromsgrove, 
Worcester shire, BG1 7BR 

Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium, 2520 Broadway Dr., St. 
Paul (Lauderdale), MN 55113- (Acts as a clearing house for 
educational software, has CAI-related publications.) 

NCTE, 1111 Kenyon Rd, Urbana, 111. 61801; several of its books and two 
of its periodicals (College Composition and Communication? and English 
Journal ) occasionally contain articles on CAI 

NECC (National Educational Computing Conference) exists to create 
interaction among educational computer users; has an annua] 
confer ence, publ ishes proceedings 

Wewswire, Dennis Sayers, New England BEMSC Satellite Office, 
University of Hartford, Hillyer Hall, 200 Bloomfield Ave., West 
Hartford, CT 06117; an electronic pen pal program for LEP students 
operating via Interlearn, Inc., San Diego 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) , 300 S.W. Sixth 
Ave., Portland, Oregon 97204 runs (1) RICE (Resources in Computer 
Education), an on-line data base "for information on some 2000 
microcomputer courseware items"; and (2) MicroSIFT (Microcomputer 
Software and Inf or mat i on for Teachers) 

0UCHE (Organization for Using Computers in Hawaii Education), 95-112 
Kipapa Dr. #420, Mililani, HI 96789 
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SMALL '.Society -for Microcomputer Applications in Language and 
Literature); merged with CALICO in late 1981; published MICRO, a low 
budget, bat interesting, newsletter. 

Al^a* Consult Hildebrandt, Darlene Meyers (Ed-), 1985 edition, 
Computing information directory. Federal Way, WA: Pedaro, Inc., for a 
listing similar to this one, but more generalized 



ALLC Bulletin and ALLC Journal, Association for Literary and 
Linguistic Computing, Literary and Linguistic Computing Centre, 
Sidgwick Site, Cambridge CB3 9DA 

L'APOP (Le Bulletin de I ? Associ ati on poi les Applications 
Pedagogiques de 1 ' Qrdinateur au Post-se' .ndaire), X Louise Lessard, 
College Bois-de -Boulogne, 10 555 av. Bo^. s-de-Boul ogne, Montreal, 
Canada H4N 1L3 

Apple Education News, Apple Computer, Inc., 2052 cr Mariani Ave., 
Cupertino, CA 95014; free to educators 

Babel (Journal of the Australian Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associ ati on) 

British Jcrr.Qi Educational Technology, Council for Educational 
Technology, 3 Devonshire St., London WIN 2BA 

Byte, P.O. Box 590, Martinsville, NJ 08836. (Advanced applications, 
occasional articles on CAI) 

CALICO Journal, 3078 JKHB, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 84602 

CALLB0ARD: contact Roger Savage, CALLB0ARD Treasurer, 19 High St., 
Eccleshall, Stafford, U.K. ST21 6BW 

CA.L.L. Digest (Computers and Language Learning), K.I.N.Y., Hinoki 
International School, 2024 Center Ave. #26, Fort Lee, NJ 07024; short 
reports on applications, trends, developments, and software 

CALL-IS Newsletter; see CALL—IS in Section I 

CALNEWS, Council far Educational Technology, 3 Devonshire St., London 
WIN 2BA 

9 

CALL News and Reviews, P.O. Box 18708, Los Angeles, CA 90007 

CALL-UP: contact Peter Avis. Regional Centre Director, South Yorkshire 
& Humberside Microelectronics Education Programme, Exeter Road, Off 
Coventry Grove, Doncaster DN2 4PY 

CEL AO, APLV, 19 rue de la Glaciere, 75013, Paris, France. (A French 
CALLB0ARD) 



II. Journals and Periodicals 
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GET New?., Council -for Educctiona. 1 Technology, 3 Devonshire St., London 
WIN 2BA 

Classroom Compute- Learning, 19 Davie IViv~», Belmont, CA 94002 -or- 
2451 E. River Rd., Dayton, OH 45439. 

Classroom Computer News, Box 266, Cambridge, MA 02138 

Collegiate Microcomputer, Rose-Hulman Inst, of Technology, Terre 
Haute, IN 47803 

Computer Education: A Journal for Te«. ,iers ? Computer Education Group, 
North Staffordshire Polytechnic, 7. H.L.W. Jackson, Black Heath Lane, 
Stafford , Engl and 

Computer Student, The Apple Computer Clubs, 217 Jackson St., Box 948, 
Lowell, MA 01857,; prints blurbs, articles, interviews, tutorials (e.g. 
assembly, graphics), and program subroutines and listings. 

Computers & Education, P'.rgamon Press, Fairview Park, Elmsford, NY 
10523- Covers computer use in "all aspects of education", ^ot just 
CAI 

Computers & Composition "/■ Cynthia Se e, Michigan Tech Univ., 
Houghton, MI 49931 

Computers & the Humanities (Amsterdam) 

Computers in Human Behavior, Pergamon Press, Maxwell House, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, NY 10523 

Computers in Schools, see MUSE in Section I 

Computers, Reading, and Language Arts (CRLA) , P. 0, Box 13247, Dept. N, 
Oakland, CA 94661 

The Computing Teacher, Computing Center, Eastern Oregon State College, 
L*5 Grande, OR 97850 -or- Dept of Computer and Information Science, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-1923 

Creative Computing, P.O. Box 789-M, Morristown, N.J. (Frequently has 
articles on OI and/or reviews of educational software) 

CUE Newsletter (Computer -Using Educators), Box 18547, San Jose, CA 
95185 -or- 127 O'Connor St., Menlo Park, CA 94025. 

EDUBU3, 2500 University Dr., Calgary, Canada T2N 1N4 

Education Computer News, Capitol Publications, 1300 N- 17th St., 
Arlington, VA 22209; biweekly 

Educational and Instructional Television <EITV), 51 Sugar Hollow Rd. , 
Danbury CT 06810. The May 1979 issue (Vol. 11 #5) is largel, about 
interactive vi deo 
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Educational Computer (no longer publishing* according to Time, June 4, 
19S4) 

rEriucat ion*! Computing, 30-31 Islington Gr^en, London, Nl 

Educational Media International, 3 Gr eenway, London N20 SEE; Issue No. 
1, 1932, has numerous one-page articles on computers in education 

Educational Technology, 140 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Heights, NJ 07632. 
(See the January 19S3 issue for half a dozen timely articles on 
educational computing, and for a special section on standards for and 
evaluation of courseware.) 

Electronic Education, 1311 Executive Center Drive, Suite 220, 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 

Electronic Learning, Box 645, Lyndhurst, NJ 07071 -or- 902 Sylvan 
Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 -or- 730 Broadway, New York, NY 
10003-9538; Frequently synthesises resource information 
directory -sty} e 

EZUG Newsletter; see EZUG in Section I 
Hands On!, 8 Eliot St., Cambridge, MA 0213S 

ILEA Educational Computing Newsletter, Inner London Education 
Authority, County Hall, London 

InCider, CW Communications, SO Pine St., Peterborough, NH 03458. 

Interface Age, P.O. Box 1234, Cerr?tos, CA 90701. (Occasional 
articles on education.) 

International Journal of Instructional Media, 120 Marine St., 
Farmingdale, NY 11735. (Scholarly articles) 

I nst r uc t i on a 1 Innovator 

Journal of Computer-Assisted Learninq, Black well Scientific 
Publications Ltd. (Oxford); 7. Editor: Robert Lewis, Director, Inst, of 
E-ducation Computing, St Martin's College, Lancaster, U.K. 

Journal of Computer-Baser" Instruction, Association for the Development 
of Computer-Based Instruct! onal Systems ( ADCIS) , 3255 Hennepi n Ave. 
So., Minneapolis, MN 55408 

Journal of Educational Technology Systems, 120 Marine St., 
Farmingdale, NY 11735. (Scholarly articles) 

LOGO & Educational Computing Journal, 1320 Stony Brook Rd. , Stony 
Broot, NY 11790 

Machine-Mediated Learning, Crane, Russak S< Co., Inc., 3 East 44th St., 
Now York, NY 10017. (Scholarly articles) 
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Media and Methods, 1511 Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19102 
MICRO, former publication of SMALL (see Section I) 

Microcomputer Digest, C.E.Q. Associates, 201 Route 516, Old Bridge, NJ 

08857 

Microcomputers in Education, 5 Chapel Hill Drive, Fairfield, CT 06432 

Micronica, Bilingual Educators for Computer Assistance (BECA) , Campus 
Box 136. Texas A&I University, Kingsville, TX 78363. 

Microti ft News / Microsift Review. Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 500 Lindsay Bldg., 710 S.W. Second Ave, Portland, Oregon 
97204. (Journal of "a clearinghouse for microcomputer K-12 
instruct i onal software and information") 

NALLD Journal (National Association of Learning Laboratory Directors, 
Academic Publications, University of Louisville, 2301 So. 3rd St., 
Louisville, KY 40292 

On Computing (non-technical) 

Personal Computing, Box 2940, Boulder, CO 80322. (Occasional 
articles on computers in education) 

Pipeline, P.O. Box 388, Iowa Cit^, Iowa 52244. (Publication of 
CONDUIT; see software resources) 

Popular Computing; has a Guide to Computers in Education, free to 
subscri bers 

Research in Word Processing Newsletter 7. Dr. Bradford Morgan, So. 
Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, SD 57701; 
clearinghouse of information on applications of computers to teach 
writing at all levels 

Scholastic MICR0ZINE, P.O. Box 645, Lyndhurst, NJ 07071-9986; a 
periodical on disk 

Softalk, 10432 Burbank Blvd., North Hollywood, CA 91601. (Separate 
publications for Apple and for IBM; the one for Apple recently carried 
regular columns called The Schoolhouse Apple by Jean Varven and LOGO 
Ideas by Jim Muller, plus occasional feature articles on computers in 
educati on; unf or t una t el y , pub 1 i cat! on suspended ) 

System, Pergamon Press, Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsfnrd, NY 

10523 

Teaching and Computers, 902 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

The TEC News % Mark Wasicsko, School of Education, Texas Weslayan 
College, Fort Worth, Texas, 76105 

TES0L Newsletter, 202 D.C. Transit Bldg., Georgetown Univ., Washington 

216 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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D.C. 20057; "On Line" column about CALL 

T.H.E. Journal (Technical Horizons in Education), P.O. Box °92, Acton, 
MA 01720 (Available free to qualified individuals) 

USER'S: The MECC Instructional Computer Newsletter. 2520 North 
Broadway Dr . , St. Paul, MN 55113 -or- 3490 Lexington North, St. Paul, 
MN 55112 



HI. Publ ic Domain Software 

Addison Wesley books of 1985 software; see section VI below. 

Adventured sk, P.O. Box 216 Mercer Island, WA 98040; $6/disk; reviews, 
hints, solutions, and source for Eamon games and Eamon Dungeon 
Designer (reviewed by Shay Addams (1985) in A+* 3,6) 

American Software Publishing, Bom 57221, Washington, D.C- 20037; 
mentioned in A+ 3,1:78 (1985) 

Apple Avocation Alliance (AAA), 2111 Central Ave., Cheyenne, WV 82001; 
mentioned in A+ 3,1:78 (1985) 

Apple PugetSound Program Library Exchange (A. P. P. L. E. ) , 21246 68th Ave 
3< F ent , WA 98032; Publishes Cal 1 -A. P. P. L. E. , disseminates software; 
mentioned in A+ 3,1:78 (1985) 

Appleware, Inc., 6400 Hayes St., Hollywood, FLA 33024; has 
public-domain type games, utilities, etc. for $1 a program 

Biq Red Apple Club, 1105 So. 13th, Suite #103, Norfolk, NE 68701; 
mentioned in A+ 3,1:78 (1985) 

Chicago Public Library, North Pulaski Branch, 4041 West North Ave., 
Chicago, XL 60639; mentioned in A+ 3,1:78 (1985) 

Clc^ar inghouse for Free Computer Materials, Ryan Library, Iona College, 
New Rachel le, NY 10801 

Commodore Users Group, Box 2310, Rosenberg, OR 97470; membership fee 
for subscription to Command Performance and access to public domain 
1 ibrary 

Computer Learning Center, P.O. Box 110876--A, Tacoma, W 98411; EAMON 
Introductory Offer; 6 text adventures for $20, according to A+ 3,7:79 
(Jul/, 1935) 

Computer Using Educators (CUE) * San Mateo County Office of Education, 
SMERC Library, 333 Main St., Redwood City CA 94063; newsletter, 
Soft swap collection of public: domain programs 

CP/M Users' Group, 1651 3rd Ave., New York, NY 10028; mentioned in A* 
3, 1:70 (1985) 
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CP/11 Users" Group 7. Jim Ayers, Computer Systems of Marin, 301 Poplar 
St., Mill Valley, CA 94941; mentioned in A+ 3,1:78 (1985) 

International Apple Core (IAC), 908 George St-, Santa Clara, CA 95050; 
mentioned in A+ 3, Is 78 (1985) 



Micro Users in Schools and Education (MUSE), Freepost, Bromsqrove, 
Worcestershire, BG3 7BR "supports a software library at Oundle School, 
Northamptonshire" according to British Council CIS/CILT Specialised 
bibliography B32 on CALL, Oct. 1982 

North Central Reqional Library, Software Mail Order Dept., 238 Olds 
Station Rd., Wenatchee, WA 98801; mentioned in A+ 3,1:78 (1985) 

Pandora Software, Clearfield, Utah; 4000 proqrams in 200 volumes 
(20/vol.^, 43 categories, of which education, games, quizzes are 3; 
*5/vol; In THE Journal 12,10:44 (June, 1985)" 

Public Domain, Inc., 5025 So. Rangeline Rd., West Milton, OH 45383 

Public: domain software directory for the IBM PC. Santa Clara, CA: PC 
Software Interest Group; in THE 12,1:64 (August, 1984) 

Young Peoples'" Logo Association, P.O. Bom 955067, Richardson, TX 
75085; send sel f -addressed stamped envelope for catalog of pu'slic 
domain programs available for exchange 



IV. Vendors 



These vendors are listed alphabetically and according to information 
available to me, often in the form of the vendors' own brochures or 
advertisement- The items listed may or may not be appropriate to 
ESL/FL; listing is not endorsement. 



Note: Apple, Groleer, Hartley, Sunburst, and Scholastic provide 
software M lab pack" quantities; that is, half a dozen disks for the 
price of two or three (per C.U.E. 8,1:3&7; Sept. 1985) 



Advanced Learning Systems, P.O. Box 5127, Eugene, OR 97405; IMA Typer 
typing tutorial (ESL version available). 

Apple Computer, 10260 Bandley Dr., Cupertino, CA 95014. Has PILOT and 
Super PILOT, both author inr languages for Apple II. Also, editable 
educational packets, such as Magic Spells 

Aquarius People Materials, Inc., P.O. Box 128, Indian Rocks Beach, FL 

33535 



Artificial Intelligence Resource Group, (213) 656-7368 (Eliza) 

Avant-Garde Creations, 37B Commercial Blvd., Novato, CA 94947; Z.E.S. 
authoring system, fancy programming utilities, PAL reading system; 
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free sample disks 

Ballard 8, "''Ighe, 480 Atlas Sc., Brea, CA 92621; Idea Cat, Elephant 
Ears, and Mouse Math (all ESL and Spanish CALl ) with Echo* voice 
synthesizer interface 

Bantam, Creative Contraptions (create a machine to accomp 1 ish a 
specific purpose), and Escape and The Cave of Time (interactive 
■fiction -for ages 10 and up; I . maybe?*?) commented on by David H. Ahl 
(1985) in Creative Computing ii,92 8 

BCD Associates, Inc., 5C09 S.W. 5th St., Suite 101, Oklahoma City, OK 
73128; VTR inter-face ar.d controller devices, "The Instructor" 
interactive video authoring system and other video control software 

Bell & Howell, 7100 N. McCormick Road, Chicago, IL 60645. Has PASS, 
AVA, Sc V/CDS authoring systems with interactive video capabilities 

BIPACS, 33 W. Walnut St., Long Beach, NY 11561. Has an ESL software 
series -for Apple II, ' jpress Trainer authoring ^vstem; does customised 
programmi ng 

Bobbs-Merri 1 1 Educational Publishing, 4300 West 62nd St., P.O. Box 
7080, Indianopol is, Ind. 46206; books id software, particularly 
programming and utilities 

Brainworks, Calabazas, Calif.; Chspwits (for Macintosh) reviewed by 
Scott Mace in Personal Computing 9,3:145 

Britannica Computer Based Learning, "ncyclopedi a Britannica 
Educational Corporation, 425 North Michigan Ave. Dept. 10A, Chicago IL 
60611. Program packages -for language arts/reading (claimed to be 
applicable to ESL) 

Brodfe* und Software, 17 Paul Dr., San Rafael, CA 94903; The Print Shop 
reviewed by Robert Cowart (1984) in A+ 2,12:95-6; Where in the World 
is Carmen San Diego (geography and almanac skills: ESL, maybe??) 
mentioned in CU.E. 8,1:7 (1985) and reviewed by Scott Mace <1985) in 
Personal Computing 9,9:23 and by David Ahl (1985) in Creative 
Computing 11,8:68; Forthcomi ng: Fantavision (special effects/animation 
generator), Science Toolkit 

CBS Software, One Fawcett Place, Greenwich, CT 06386; Adventure Master 
reviewed by Shay Addams (1985) in At- 3,6 and by Scott Mace (1985) in 
Personal Computing 9,6:39; Wordfindf.r and Pathwords reviewed by Scott 
Mace (1985) in Personal Computing 9,7:43 

CodeWriter Corporat i on, 7847 North Caldwell, Ni!e.s, IL 60648; 
AdventureWri ter reviewed by Shay Addams (1985) in A+ 3,6 and by Scott 
Mace (1985) in Personal Computing 9,6:39 

wollins ELT, Marketing Dept., 8 Grafton St., London W1X 3LA; Higgins & 
Johns's TEXTPUILDER (TEXTBAG & CLQSEUP) , and Tim Johns's W0RDBUILDER 



COMPress, P.O. Box 102, Wentworth, N.H. 03282. Has "EnBASIC", an 
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enhancement to Applesoft BASIC which allows certain subroutines (e.g. 
answer judging) to be implemented with simplified commands. Also, 
foreign language software 

Computer Advanced Ideas, (415) 526-9100. Games applicable to ESL, 
with authoring capabilities 

Computer Curriculum Corp., 1070 Arasradero Rd., P.O. Box 10080, Palo 
Alto, CA 94304-0812; interactive audio, MTCROHOST Instructional System 

Concord* University, Language Lab, 1455 deMai sonneuve W. , Montreal, 
Ouebec, Canada H3 r -1M8; Reading for Information, Non-Verbal 
Communication reviewed by Patrick Kelly (1985) in CALICO Journal 
2,4:44,48; L'Accord du Participe Passe reviewed by Roland A. Champagne 
(1985) in CALICO Journal 2,3:43 

CONDUIT, P.O. Box 388, Iowa City, Iowa 52244, has 58 "English: Basic 
Mechanics" le ;sonr,, 7 45-minute modules of syntax tutorials called 
"Dialog", and an authoring program called "Dasher"; Practicando 
Espanol reviewed by Ronald Takalo, and Lecciones Espanol reviewed by 
Thomas A. Claer, in CALICO Journal 2,3:40 

Convoy, Inc.;, 675-D Conger St., Eugene, OR 97402; has Voice Master 
card (with microphone) for digitalized speech storage and playback. 

CTB/McGraw-Hi 1 1 f Del Monte Research Park, 2500 Garden Rd. , Monterey CA 
93940; hlMS instructional management system 

Dalroth Computer Products, Ltd, Interactive Video Systems Division, 4 
Half Moon St., Mayfair, London W1Y 7RA, U.K. ; ha- IVL interfacing 
video with Apple 1 1 /lie 

DataTech Software, 19312 East Eldorado Drive, Aurora, CA 80013s 
"Mentor % an authoring system 

Davidson and Associates, 6069 Groveoak Place, Suite- 12, Rancho Palos 
Verdes, CA 90274; Word Attack! reviewed by Jock Root (1983) in Softalk 
3,11:107-9, and in CALL News and Reviews 1,2:3-4 (1985). 

DCH Educational Software, D„C. Heath & Co., 125 Spring St. ? Lexington, 
MA 02173; has QUILL, a package with Planner (generate and organize 
thoughts), Library, Mailbag, and Writer '& Assistant programs; Verb 
Vxper deemed "effective" for ESL in review by Ruth Cole (1985) in 
C.U.E. 8,1:26 

DesignWare, 185 Berry St., San Francisco, CA 94107; Spellagraph 
reviewed in Electronic Learning 4,2 (October, 1984>:ESR~7. 

DLM Teaching Resources, One DLM Park, Allen, TX 75002; has Freddy's 
Puzzling Adventures which lets students play nr create number and word 
puzzles; Arcademic Drill Builders reviewed in Electronic Learning 4,2 
(October , 1984) J ESR-5 

Dolphin Software, 230 So. 39th St., Boulder, CO Q03O3; Spanish Verb 
Quiz reviewed by Richard A. Raschio (1985) in CALICO Journal 2,3s42~3 
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Dormac Inc., P.O. Box 1699, Beaverton, Oregon 97075; 14 diskettes of 
ESL lessons on syntax with an accompanying workbook 

Dynacomp, Inc., 1427 Monroe Ave, Rochester, NY 14618 -or- 1064 Gravel 
RcL, Webster, NY 14580; Genesis adventure writer 

Educational Activities, Inc., P.O. Box 392, Freeport, NY 11520; 
reading, lanauage arts, etc., including ESL and bilingual software; 
Dragon Game Series reviewed by Robert G, Hackenberg (1984) in CALICO 
Journal 2,2:38-9 

IduSoft Educational Software, P.O. Box 2560-A5, Berkeley, CA 94702 

Electronic Arts, 2755 Campus Dr., San Mateo, CA 94404; Adventure 
Construction Set reviewed by Scott Mace (1985) in Personal Computing 
9,6:39 

Electronic Courseware Systems, 309 Windsor Rd«, Champaign, IL 61820; 
has 14 disk drill and practice English Series 

Gassier Educational Software, 900 Broadway, New York, NY 10003, has 
over 25 games, tutorials, and drill/review disks for French, Spanish, 
German, and ESL; LIRIC (Lanquage Instruction for Recent Immigrants 
through Computer Technology), mentioned in CALICO Journal 2,1:17 

Gorilla Software, 3604 S.W. 31st Dr.-20C, Gainesville, FL 32608; The 
Writing Lab and SPICE (revision skills) 

Great Plains National Library, Box 80669, Lincoln, NB 68501; Villa 
Alegre, an Apple II to Pioneer or Sony interfaced interactive video 
pack- age for ESL or Spar i; noted in Electronic Learning, April 
(1984):52. 

Hartley Courseware, Inc., Box 419, Dimondale, MI. 48821; Verb Usage, 
Vowels (Mentioned by Baltra, TES0L Convention, Houston 1983) 

Hayden c oftware, 600 Suffolk St., Lowell, MA 01854; The Computer Novel 
Construe* 4 i Set 

HLS Duplicating Services, 880A Maude Ave., Mountain View, CA 94043; 
Crossword Magic described in Personal Computing, August 1985. 

Holt, Rhinehart and Winston, 383 Madison Ave. New York, NY 10017. 
Distributing Chris Jones's Storyboard and Clo^emaster 

Houghton Mifflin Co., P.O. Box 683, Hanover, NH 03755; programs for 
counseling, reading & language arts, maths, CMI, English MicroLab, 
etc. 

Houston Independent School District, Patsy Rogers (713) -960-8888; 
notional -functional based digital speech interfaced ESL software 

Informaton USA, 4701 Willard Ave., Suite 1707, Chevy Chase, MD 20815; 
publishes The Federal Data Base Finder to facilitate access to 3000 
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U.S. Gov't data base?. 

Instructional /Communications Technology,, Inc., 10 Stepar Place, 
Huntington Sta. , New York, NY 11746; Reading Around Words reviewed by 
Julia G. Blair, and Comprehension Power Program Levels 1-12 reviewed 
by Lily Yang Hsiao-rang, in CALICO 2,1:40-2 (1984) 

Instructional Development Systems, 2927 Virginia Beach Blvd., Virginia 
Beach, VA 23452. Has "AIDS", an authoring system 

Intellectual Software, 798 North Ave., Bridgeport, CT 06606; French 
Vocabulary Games reviewed by John B. Rompiser in CALICO Journal 
2,3-41-2 

InterLearn, Box 342, Cardiff by the Sea, CA 92007; Computer Chronicles 
Newswire, other interactive texts and writers' tools 

John D. Owens Associates, Inc., Staten Island, NY; Inrac, a 
programming language "whose main strength is understanding and 
speaking English 1 ', described in T.H.E. Journal 12,4:68 (1984) 

Jostens Learning Systems, Inc., 600 West University Drive, Arlington 
Heights, IL 60004-1889; UF0NIC Voice System, programmable voice 
synthesis using an inter-face board and amplifier/speaker 

Krell Software Corp., 1320 Stony Brook Rd., Stony Brook, NY 11790; 
Grammar, What Big Teeth You Have! reviewed by Stephen Mahlum <1984> in 
CALICO Journal 2,2:39-40; TOEFL noted in Creative Computing 11,2:124 
(1985) 

L & S Computerware, 1589 Fraser Dr., Sunnyvale CA 94087; Crossword 
Magic puzzle generator. 

LampLighter Software, Inc., 7 Breton Ave., Melville, NY 11747; 
"Language Lab" interactive audio 

The Learning Co., 4370 Alpine Rd. , Portola Valley, CA 94025; Rocky" s 
Boots; Robot Odyssey I reviewed by Scott Mace in Personal Computing 
9,3: 145. 

Learning Well, Methods & Solutions, 200 So. Service Rd., Roslyn 
Heights, NY 11577; That's My Story reviewed by Samila S. Nickell 
(1984) in CALICO Journal 2,2:40-1 

Lingo Fun, Inc., P.O. Box 486, Westerelle, OH 43081; Spanish Idiofn 
Master reviewed in CALICO Journal 2,4:41-2 

Living Videotext, Inc., 450 San Antonio Rd., Suite 56, Palo Alto, CA 
94306; Think Tank reviewed by Steve Arrants (1983) in Creative 
Computing 9,11:101-2 

Longman's Ltd. is about to introduce a packet of CALL software called 
0UARTEXT 

Macnillan Education, Ltd., Hawindsmi 1 1 s, Basi ngsttoke, Hants RG1 2XS; 
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Chelsea Colleqe Computers in the Curriculum materials (described in 
CALLBOARD 6) 

Mallard Educational Systems, No. 21, Q26 10th St. So., Minneapolis, MN 
55404; has Language- Plus authoring system -featuring several CALL 
•formats 

Management Science America, 3445 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta, GA 
303TJ6; has 5- volume Writing Skills series 

Math and Computer Education Project (MCEP) , Lawrenr^ Hall of Science, 
University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720; "Creative Play" for 
critical thinkinq skills 

Mc2 ~ Master Class Corp.. 1721 Black River Rd. , Rome, NY 13440; CAST 
Unix-based authoring system 

Mesa Community College, Vocational English as a Second Language, VESL 
Curriculum Project, 1833 W. Southern Ave., Mesa, AZ 85202; 
SuperPILOT-based /ocational ESL materials 

Microcomputer Workshops Courseware-, 225 Westchester Ave., Port Chester 
NY 10573. Language arts and foreign language software 

Mil liken Publishing Co., 1100 Research Blvd., St. Louis, M0 63132; The 
Writinq Workshop reviewed in Apple Education News 5,3:7 and in T.H.E. 
Journal 12,10:44; Sentence Combining reviewed by Vance Stevens (1985) 
in CALICO Journal 2,4:41 

Milton-Bradley; Reading Comprehension - Main Ideas and Details; 
students recognize topic sentences, list supporting details, summarize 
main ideas, choose titles, evaluate details 

Mindscape (address not given); Crossword Magic reviewed by Scott Mace 
(1935) in Personal Computing 9,7:43 

Minnesota Educational Computing Corporation; formerly: Computing 
Consortium (MECC), 2520 1 roadway Drive, St. Paul, MN 551 13* Has 
"Programmer's Aid" series, which are subroutine skeletons for user 
supplied text; Writing a Narrative (Reviewed in Apple Education News 
5, #3: 7) ; library of software available to schools and colleges at 
nominal costs 

National Textbook Co., 4255 West Touhy Ave., Lincolnwood, IL 
60646-i975s basic Vocabulary Builder on Computer for Spanish, French, 
German, Ita. xan, and ESL 

Prentice-Hall, College Mar keting-ESL, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632; 
distributes Lin Lougheed's Reading Strategy Series 

The Psychological Corporation - Learning Achievement Corporation, 757 
3rd Ave., New York NY 10017. PRISM se. ies reading for grades 3-5 and 
7 and up. Might aoply to ESL 

Random House; Fix It (create a machine to accomplish a specific 
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purpose) commented on by David H. Ahl (1985) in Creative Computinq 
11,9:8 

Raptor Systems,, Inc., 324 South Main St., Suit.? 1, St llwater, Minn 
55082; The Author & The Author Plus computer authoring systems 

Regents/ALA, 2 Park Ave., New York 10016; various ESL products; 
Grammar Mastery reviewed by Martha C. Pennington (1984) in CALL News 
and Reviews 1,1:1,3. 

Research Design Associates, Stony Brook, NY; Proteus-The Idea 
Processor incorporates 5 prewriting strategies; noted in T.H.E* 
Journal 13, 1 2 32 

Ritam Corporation (address not given); Monty Plays Scrabble reviewed 
by Scott Mace (1985) in Personal Computing 9,7:43 

Scandura Trai ni ng Systems, 1249 Green tree Lane, Narbeth, PA 19072, has 
10-disk language arts tutorial, FL disks; does customized programming 

Scholastic Wizware (no address given); Mystery Double Feature 

( "twistaplot " in a haunted house) reviewed by Margaret Chavez (1985) 

in C.U.E. 8, 1:26 

Science Research Associates, 155 North Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606 
(contact local rep.); 3RA Thinkware 

Sensible Software, Inc. 24011 Seneca, Dak Park, MI 48237; Report Card 
CMI program 

Shenandoah Software, Box 776, Harrisburg, VA 22801; Puzzle Master for 
TRS-S0 noted in C.U.E. 7,6:25 

Spel Tec, 3109 Scotts Valley Dr., Suite 153, Scotts Valley, CA 95066; 
Word Wars spelling tutor 

Springboard Software, 7807 Creekridge Circle, Minneapolis, NM 55435; 
.The Newsroom reviewed by Norman Johnson (1985) in C.A.L.L. Digest 
1,5:6-8 and by Carol Crowell (1985) in Creative Computing 11,8:69-71. 

Sterling Swift Publishing, 7901 So. IH-35, Austin, TX 78744; Writing 
with a micro: Before word processing and beyond, reviewed by Diane 
Strong-Krause (1984) in CALICO 2,1:40 

Storybooks of the Future, 527 41st Ave., San Francisco, CA 94121 

Sunburst Communications, Inc., 39 Washington Ave., Pleasantvi He, NY 
10570; Purzle Tanks reviewed in Electronic Learning 4,2 (October, 
l?84):ESR-4; Missing Links reviewed in C.A.L.L. Digest, Spring:7-8; 
The Factory described by Irene Dutra, presentation at TES0L "85, New 
Yor k ; al so The Incredi bl e Lab 

Tandberg of America, Educational Division, 1 Labriola Ct., Armonk, NY 
.10504; computer-inter f acable audio tape players, programmable in BASIC 
or with InterAct authoring system 
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Thorn EMI Compute*- Software, Inc., 1S81 Langley Ave., Irvine, CA 
92714; Perfect Writer integrated word processing, communications, data 
management, etc. 

Touch Technologies, 60? So. Escondidc Blvd., Suite 101, Escondido, CA 
92025; Computerized Lesson Authoring System (CLAS) 

University of Iowa, Center for Educational Experimentation, 
Development, and Evaluation (CEEDE) , 21B Lindquist Center, Iowa City, 
IA 52242; ESL & bilingual learning material 

University of Northern Iowa, Modern Language Dept. (Malcolm Price Lab 
School), Cedar Falls, IA 50613; Drill & Filler 

University of Pennsylvania, Language Analysis Project, 440 WMS 
Hall/CU, Philadelphia, PA 19104; PATHWAYS state-table driven authoring 
software 

Videodisc Design/Production Group, KU0N-TV, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, P.O. Box 83111, Lincoln, NE 68501-3111, Tel: 
(402) -472-3*11. 

WICAT Systems, Box 539, Orem UT 84057 has WISE authoring system, and 
reading and writing programs 

Wida Software, 2 Nicholas Gardens, London W5 SHY, has a number of 
driver programs <i„e. templates into which you write in your own 
texts), programs for various foreign languages; Apf eldeutsch reviewed 
by Hugh Dobbs, Practical Computing, November, 1981. 

INTERACTIVE VIDEO: Dave Wyatt, 4614 Chase Ave, Bethesda MD 2C814, has 
a list of 21 "Suppliers of Software and Hardware for Interactive 
Video". 



V. Catal ogs 

The fallowing companies issue catalogs in which are represented the 
products of several vendors of educational software. 



1984 American Micro Media Catalog, Box 306, Red Hook, NY 12571. 1500 
programs from 175 publishers 

B. Dalton, P.O. Bom 1403, Minneapolis, MN 55440; prints mini -catal og 

1 i sting software directories, books on programming, games, etc. 

Computer Knowledge Center, 205 W. 19th St., New York, NY 10011; books 
on programming, micros, etc. 

The Continental Press, 1984 Micro-software Catalog,. 520 E. Bainbridge 
St,, El isabethtown PA 17022-9989; in addition to catalog, publishes 
Hively's Choice <see directories, below) 
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Di lithium Press, P-G. Box 606, Beaverton* OR 97075; books, software, 
book /software packages 

Educational Activities" 1 Microcomputer Software Catalog, P.O. Box 392, 
Freeport, NY 11520 

Educational Computing Catalog, Fisher Scientif ic/EduMart Computer 
Division, 1158 N. Lamon Ave., Chicago, 111. 60651 

Follet ? s Quality Courseware Catalog, Follet Library Book Co., Crystal 
Lake, 111. 

K~12 Micromedia, 172 Broadway, Woodcliff Lake, N.J. 07675; provides 
free backup of all protected educational software. 

Learning Arts Educational Computer Software Catalog, P.O. Box 179, 
Wichita, KS 67201 

Merit Computer Resource Center, 3701 N.W. 50th, Oklahoma City, OK 
73112 

The Micro Center, P.O. Box 6, Pleasantvi 1 1 e, NY 10570 

MicroPro, 33 San Pablo Ave, San Rafael, CA 94903; training aids (i.e. 
Wordstar, etc.) for educators at substantial discounts through 
Software Endowment Program 

tonument Computer Service, P.O. Box 603, Joshua Tree, CA 92252; 
(request education catalog A-84) 

Opportunities for Learning, Inc., 8950 L-urline Ave., Dept. 60 M.F., 
Chatsworth, CA 91311 -or- 20417 Nordhoff St., Dept. P, Chatsworth, CA 
91311 

Quality Educational Microcomputer Software, Charles Clark, Co., 168 
Express Dr., Brentwood, NY 11717 

Scholastic, Inc., 730 Broadway, New York, NY 10003 Scholastic, Inc. 
-or- 904 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

SIMPAC Educational Systems, 1105 N. Main St. - Suite 11C, Gainesville, 
Fla. 32601; "meritorious software for the discriminating educator", 
some developed by SIMPAC 

Sunburst Educational Computer Courseware, Room BD 9 3, 39 Washington 
Ave., Pleasantvi 1 le, NY 10570. 

TAB Books, Inc. P.O. Box 40, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17214; books, 
software, and book/software packages, especially programming and 
uti lities 

WineWare Software for Schools, 145 Heritage Ave., Portsmouth, NH 03891 
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VI . Sof tware Di rector i es 

The -fallowing entities publish directories which serve to evaluate and 
catalog (but not sell) various educational software products: 



Addi son-Wesley Books of 1985 Software; list best free public domain 
programs running on Apple, IBM, Atari, and Commodore; in THE 12,9:76 
(May, 1985) 

Apple Educator's Information Booklet. Apple Computer, 10260 Bandley 
Dr., Cupertino CA 95014 

the Apple Journal of Courseware Review, The Apple Foundation, Box 
28426, San Jose, CA 95159 

Apple Software Directory. WIDL Video, 5245 W. Diversey Ave* , Chicago, 
111. 60639 

The Book of Apple Computer Software. The Book Co., 16720 Hawthorne 
Blvd., Lawndale CA 90260. (Has an education section; lists vendors) 

Classroom Computer News Directory of Educational Computing Resources, 
1983. Intentional Educators, 341 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown, MA 02172 

Computer Coursware Catalog. New York: Bilingual Publications and 
Computer Services, Inc. 

Dio^st of Software Reviews: Education; 301 West Mesa, Fresno, CA 
93704. 

Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIE) , Box 839 B, Water 
Mill NY 11976. PRO/FILES extensively evaluates microcomputer 
courseware and hardware. Also publishes TESS (The Educational 
Software Selector), whose 1985 version reviews over 7000 pieces of 
educational software; abstracted in Journal of Computer-Based 
Instruction 12,3:86 <1985) 

Educational Software Directory, Swift Publishing Co., P.O. Box 188, 
Manchaca, TX 78652. (Different editions for different computers; well 
index ed ) 

Educat onal Software Evaluation Consortium (ICCE), University of 
Oregon, 1787 Agate St, Eugene, OR 97403-1923; publishes the 1984 
Educational Software Preview Guide 

Educational Software Sourcebook: First Edition. Fort Worth, TX: Tandy 
Corp. 

Evaluations: Microw^re; 7351 Elmbridge Way, Richmond. B.C., Canada V6X 
1B8 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1855 
Folsom St., San Francisco CA 94103. Disseminates 1984 Directory of 
Resources for Technology i n Educati on 
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HiveJy's Choice, 520 E. Bainbridge St., El i sabethtown PA 17022-9989. 
Reviews 100 programs in reading/language arts and other subjects 

Library Software Review, 520 Riverside Ave., Westport, CT 06880 

Mi croSIFT Reviews, 300 S.W. 6th Ave., Portland, OR 97204. 

Personal Software, Box 2919, Boulder, CO 80322 

School Microware Reviews, Dresden Associates, Box 246, Dresden, ME 
04342 

SECTOR (Special Education Computer Technology Online Resources) 
Project, Exceptional Child Center, UMC-68, Utah State University, 
Logan, UT 84322 

The Software Catalog;, Elsevier Science Publishing Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
1663, Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10163; 5 editions cater to 
various interests, but none specifically to education. 

Software Locator Survey Results, Associated Technology Software, RT2 
Box 448, Estill Springs, TN 37330 

Software Reports (Guide to Evaluated Educational Software), 2101 Las 
Palmas Dr., Carlsbad, CA 92008 -or- from Trade Service Publications, 
Inc., 10996 Torreyana Rd. , San Diego, CA 92121 

Software Review, Microform Review, 520 Riverside Ave, Westport, CT 
06880 

Vanloves Apple I I/I 1 1 Software Directory. Vital Information, Inc. 
7899 Mast in Dr., Overland Park, Kansas 66204 



Some Upcoming Publications 



Br l dwell, Lillian, Parker Johnson, and Stephen Brehe. Forthcoming. 
Composing and computers: Case studies of experienced writers. In 
Matsuhashi < Ann (Ed.), Writing in real time: Modelling production 
processes. New York: Longman. 

According to Schwartz and Bridwell (1984:72-3), this article 
"Traces how eight experienced writers used different composing 
processes as they learned to write with a word processing program. 
Discusses implications for introducing word processing to students in 
wri ti ng class. " 



Bridwell, Lillian, Geoffry Sire, and Robert Brooke. Forthcoming. 
Revising and computing. In Freedman, Sarah (Ed.), The acquisition of 
written languages Revision and response. Norwood, NJ: Ablex. 

According to Schwartz and Brid;-Mftil (1984:73), this article 
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"Reports on the ways -five undergraduate '.students used word processing 
•for revision, Jrawing upon an absolute keystroke record of the 
writers' revision on the computer- Also discusses responses from a 
survey of students who have used computers for writing in The 
University of Minnesota's Composition Program. " 



Cook, V - % J - 9 and D. Fass. Natural language processing by computer and 
language teaching- manuscript; shows applications of parsing to CALL. 

Corbett , Brenvi lie G. , Kurshi d Ahman , Margaret Roger*, and Rol and 
Sussex have a book entitled ^Computers in language learning: An 
introduction for Teachers': Cambridge University Press- Due out late 
1984. 

Davies, Graham- Talking BASIC. Holt-Saunders (Cassell); focus on 
string handling; due out April, 1985. 

Freedman, Sarah (Ed.)- The acquisition of written language: Revision 
and response- Norwood, NJ: Ablex* Will contain report of 
computer-assisted research into writing process by Bridwell, Lillian, 
Geoffrey Sire, and Robert Brooke: "Revis^ q and computing. 11 

xJoneSj, Chris- Preparing a book on CALL to appear in the Longman 
handbook seri es. 

Leech, Geoffrey, and Christopher Candlin (EdsJ. Computers and the 
Elnqlish language. Longman. 

Lian, A.-P- 1985 (forthcoming). An expri mental computer-assisted 
listening comprehension system. Review de Phonetique Appliquee. 

Matsuhashi, Ann (Ed.). Writing in real time: Modelling production 
processes. New York: Longman. Will contain research dealing with 
writing and word processing by Bridwell, Lillian, Parker Johnson f and 
Stephen Brehe: "Composing and Computers: Case studies of experienced 
writers. " 



Undated Publ i cations 

Publications for which publication date is unknown to thi& 
bibliographer: 



Bell, Frederick H. Apple programming for learning and teaching. 
Res ton ? VA: Reston Publishing Co.; noted in T.H-E. Journal 11,7:85 
(1984). 

Burrows, S. , and T. Burrows. Improving CAI in BASIC. Eugene, OR: 
International Counci 1 for Computers in Education; noted in T.H. E. 
Journal 13,1:39 (1985). 

Chambers, J., and J. Sprecher. Computer-assisted instruction: Its use 
in the classroom. Engl ©wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc.; noted in 
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T.H.E. Journal 11,7:66 (1984). 

Charniak, L. , and Y. WiH-s, Eds. Fundamament ai Studies in Computer 
Science 4s Computational Semantics. Amsterdam: North Holland Pub, Co. 

Collins, Allan. Teaching Reading and Writing with Personal Computers. 
Cambridge: Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc. 

Computers in composition instruction. Eugene, OR: International 
Council for Computers in Education; noted in T.H.E. Journal 11,8:72 
(1984) . 

Courseware in the classroom: Selecting, organizing, and using 
educational software. Reading, Mar.s. : Add i son-Wesley. 

Educational Software Sourcebook: First Edition. n. d. Fort Worth, 

Texas: Tandy Corporation. 

Gctmble, Andv. Text analysis. Commodore: The Microcomputer Magazine, 
Issue-* 23:33,64-8. 

The program described and listed here implements Gunning's Fog 
Index (for clarity of text) and the Fry Inde>: to assess readability of 
written prose. Particular attention is given in the program to crash 
proofing, allowing commas in input, and analysis of text during typing 
(at the expense, unfortunately, of the delete function, which is 
disenabled). The listing is followed by a sample run from 
Jabberwockys coded for PET/CBM Basic 2.0 or 3.0 with at least BK. 
(Photocopy seen 9/1985) 



G&yesl.i, D. , and D. Williams. Interactive Media. Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, Inc.; noted in T.H.E. Journal 12,9:53 (1985). 

Gehani, Narairu C: An advanced introduction. Rockville, MD: Computer 
Science Press, Inc. Noted in T.H.E. Journal 12,8:58 (1985). 

Geoffrion, L. , and 0. Geoffrion. Computers and reading instruction. 
Reading, MA: Add i son-Wesley; noted in T.H.E. Journal 11,8:78 (1984). 

Hall, Jhamas. Learn inq to program in C. Cardiff, NJ: Plum Inc.; 
noted in T.H.E. Journal 11,7:90 (1984). 

Hertz, Robert, and Joseph Jacobs. Microcomputer-based ESL and foreign 
language instruction. Los Alamitos, CA: National Center for Bilingual 
Resources; noted in T.H.E. Journal 12,1:60 (1984). 

Hortirt, John A. Successful examples of instructional technology in 
higher education. ERIC ED 208 726. 

Mai one, Thomas. What makes computer games fun? In Peterson, Dale 
(Ed.), Intelligent school houses Readings on computers S< learning. 
Reston, VA: Reston Publishing Co. Reviewed in Electronic Learning 4,2 
(October, 1984) : 95. 
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Manmnq, D. Thompson, Donald G. Ebner, Franklin R. Brooks, and Paul 
Balson. Interactive videodiscs: A review of the -field, (references 
used are from 1978 to 1982) 

Orwig, G. , and W. Hodges. The computer tutor: Apple computer edition. 
Boston, MA: Little, Brown, & Co. Lists 25 interactive programs; noted 
in T.H.E. Journal 12,8:59 (1985). 

Powers, Richard S. Computer-assisted English instruction; ERIC ED 199 
762. 

Ragsdale, Ronald G. Computers in the schools: A guide for planning. 
Toronto: 0ISE Press. (Ontario Inst, for Studies in Education, 252 
Bloc- St. West, Toronto, Ontario, M5S 1V6) 

Ragsdale, Ronald G. Evaluation of Microcomputer Courseware. Toronto: 
□ISE Press. (Ontario Inst, for Studies in Education, 252 Bloor St. 
West, Toronto, Ontario, M5S 1V6). 

Ramsden, Elisabeth (Ed.). Microcomputers in education 2. Somerset, 
NJ: John Wiley & Sons; noted in T.H.E. Journal 12,9:56 (1985). 

Schank, Roger C. , and Peter G. Childers. The cognitive computer: On 
Language, learninj, and artificial intelligence. Reading, MA: 
Addi son-Wesley. Reviewed by Jeffrey Bairstow in Personal Computing, 
August 1985. 

Shade, Gary A. Speech systems for your microcomputer. Peterborough, 
NH: Wayne Green Book; noted in T.H.E. Journal 11,8:78 (1984). 

Truett, C, and L. Gillespie. Choosing educational software: A 
buyer's guide. Littleton, CO: Libraries Unlimited; noted in T.H.E. 
Journal 11,8:78 (1984). 

Winston, Patrick Henry. Artificial intelligence. Reading, MA: 
Addi son-Wesley; noted in T.H.E. Journal 12,2:73 (1984> 

Yazdani, Masoud (Ed.). New horizons in educational computing. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons; reported in T.H.E. Journal 12,2:76 (1984) 
to focus on AI applications in education. 
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